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NE of the chief figures in eighteenth-century France 
who has been misinterpreted in the past is Charles 
Alexandre de Calonne, controller-general of finance 

from 1783 to 1787. He has generally been described as the min- 
ister whose reckless extravagance caused the sudden collapse of 
the shaky structure of French finance and with it the fall of the 
monarchy.! His subsequent career as a leader of the émigrés in 
opposing the revolutionary regime seemed to prove his reac- 
tionary sympathies. Recently students of eighteenth-century 
economic history have begun to revise that judgment and to 
credit Calonne with promoting the transformation of the French 
economic system along capitalistic lines? and with attempting to 
modify the political system to harmonize with new economic 
needs. Calonne’s political activities were incidental to the at- 

1 R. Stourm (Les finances de l'ancien régime et de la Révolution [2 vols.; Paris, 1885], 
I, 111-17) and G. Susanne (La tactique financiére de Calonne (Paris, 1901]) are among 
the few who made more liberal judgments. M. Capefigue (Les fermiers-générauzr depuis 


le XVIII* siécle (Paris, 1855], I, 268-83) was the only nineteenth-century historian to 
recognize that Calonne brought about an economic and industrial revolution in France. 
2 F. L. Nussbaum, “Calonne’s East India Company,” American historical review, 
XXXVIII (1932-33), 480, 491-92; H. Sée, Evolution commerciale et industrielle de la 
France sous l’ancien régime (Paris, 1925), pp. 303-4; R. Bigo, Caisse d’ Escompte (Paris, 
1927), p. 87. 
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tempt to promote the development of capitalism in France. 
His aim was to free enterprise from the trammels created by 
medieval privileges and mercantile ideas in order to expand the 
opportunities of the middle class and promote individual enter- 
prise.* A study of Calonne’s administration shows the extent of 
his efforts and achievements in modernizing the economic sys- 
tem of France. 

Calonne had begun studying financial and economic prob- 
lems as early as 1767, reading all the best works on the subject 
written in France and England.‘ His most intimate friends were 
a group of progressive financiers and enlightened nobles inter- 
ested in finance.’ Several of them were enterprising capitalists 
interested in bringing about in France the same economic de- 
velopment which was making England and Holland prosperous, 
and thus increasing their own opportunities for profitable specu- 
lation. To accomplish this economic evolution, political power 
was necessary. For this purpose Calonne’s friends tried to se- 

3 Calonne did not always carry the idea of free enterprise to its logical conclusion but 


modified it as required by such practical considerations as the greater industrialization 
of England and sometimes from political necessity. 


4 Letters from Calonne to his father, Mar. 21 and 27 and Aug. 31, 1767, Biblio- 
théque Nationale (hereafter cited as “B.N.’’), fonds frangais, nouvelles acquisitions, 
v. 4581, fols. 22, 36, and 64. 


5The group included the Duc de Lauzun, Talleyrand, Louis de Narbonne, the 
Comte d’Antraigues, Panchaud, Claviére, and Dupont de Nemours (G. Lacour-Gayet, 
Talleyrand, 1754-1838 (Paris, 1928], I, 58 and 75; V. Canon, Précis d'histoire de la 
finance francaise (Paris, 1908], p. 130; L. de Loménie, Les Mirabeau [Paris, 1879-91], 
p. 648; G. Schelle, Dupont de Nemours et l’école physiocratique [Paris, 1888], pp. 193-99 
and 267). All of the group favored moderate reforms, participating in the Revolution 
until the destruction of the monarchy and then turning against it. Only Panchaud and 
Dupont held positions in the administration at the time. Jean Francois Panchaud, a 
Swiss Jew with interests in England and France, was attached to the ministry of finance 
in an advisory capacity by Joly de Fleury (note of Dec. 29, 1781, in B.N., Joly de Fleury 
papers, v. 1436, No. 57, fol. 121) and was dismissed by Loménie de Brienne, Calonne’s 
successor. Dupont was appointed counselor of state and later commissioner-general of 
commerce by Calonne. Calonne also consulted such bankers as Haller of Girardot, 
Haller and Company, Lecouteulx de la Noraye of the great French banking family, and 
Bourdieu of the London banking house. The role of foreign bankers is conspicuous: 
Panchaud and Claviére were Swiss, and Haller was a German. 


*D. Meunier, Autour de Mirabeau (Paris, 1926), p. 161; memorials by Panchaud in 
B.N., Joly de Fleury papers, v. 1436-40. 
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cure for him the office of controller-general of finance. His name 
was mentioned for the place several times, but it was not until 
Ormesson’s dismissal from that office in 1783 that Calonne’s 
friends secured his appointment.’ He immediately began the 
attempt to put French economic policy on a rational modern 
basis. 

One of the first things Calonne did as controller-general was 
to study the administration of commerce. He found that the 
emphasis had been on the enforcement of regulations and the 
police of manufactures. He immediately began to emphasize 
the positive side of rationalizing the administration to promote 
the increase of national commerce. To do this it was necessary 
to secure accurate information on the existing situation and on 
the possibilities and means of improvement. Calonne tried to 
make the chambers of commerce a source of information on local 
problems and needs by making them more representative of 
local commerce and more independent of the central authority. 
The deputies of commerce, who had ceased to represent or 
express the opinion of the local chambers, were informed that 
their chief duty was to act as the organs of the chambers of 
commerce in studying and proposing means of increasing com- 
merce. At the time of Calonne’s dismissal, he was planning to 
complete this organization of local commerce by forming a 
national economic council composed of deputies elected by the 
chambers of commerce and various other economic groups.* To 
secure information on national commerce, Calonne in 1785 re- 
organized the bureau of statistics and investigation and placed 
at its head Dupont de Nemours and Boyetet with instructions 
to draw up each year a table of internal and external commerce 


7 The announcement met with more favor in financial and banking centers than 
with the general public. However, his first speech and early official acts brought reas- 
surance (police reports, Nov. 4-13, 1783, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres (hereafter 
cited as “A.E.’’], Mémoires et documents, Fonds France, v. 1395, fols. 218-41; journal de 
Hardy [I, 375-81, 406, and 430], B.N., Fonds francais v. 6684; Lettre de M. de *, Maitre 
des requétes, d M. D*, conseiller au parlement de Bretagne, 29 novembre 1783 (Paris, 1783}). 

*F. L. Nussbaum, “Deputies extraordinary of commerce and the French mon- 
archy,”’ Political science quarterly, XLVIII (1933), 535 and 541; Calonne to the deputies 
of commerce, Dec. 10, 1783, Archives Nationales (hereafter cited as “A.N.’’), F“* 130, 
fol. 532. 
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and propose plans for improvement. They were directed to dis- 
cover the best means of attracting foreign industry and capital 
to France and of extending the markets for French products.’ 
Calonne himself corresponded frequently with consuls and am- 
bassadors and with individual travelers to secure information 
on the commerce of foreign countries and on the possibilities for 
an increase in French foreign trade.'® 

Calonne did what he could to remove some of the obstacles to 
trade. One of the chief obstacles was the difficulty and cost of 
transportation. To remedy this, Calonne took measures to im- 
prove transportation facilities. He increased the fund for the 
building of roads and bridges and made grants to individual 
entrepreneurs to aid them in building roads and canals."' Funds 
set aside for the improvement of navigation in 1775 and never 
used were now employed to build three important canals.” The 
work of improving the harbors of Cherbourg, Dieppe, Dun- 
kerque, La Rochelle, and Le Havre was hastened by increased 
appropriations, on the theory that money so spent was a source 
of wealth.!* Calonne also promoted, by a little aid from the 
treasury, such minor works for facilitating local trade as the 
improvement of the markets and the clearing of the bridges in 
Paris, the building of new quays at Marseilles, and the draining 
of the marshes in Lyons. 

The obstacles to trade formed by duties and tolls were more 
difficult to remove because the local and individual privileges 
involved could not be abolished without indemnity, and a sub- 

* Arrét, Mar. 29, 1785, John Crerar Library, French economic documents, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 913; memorial to Boyetet and Dupont, Public Record Office, London, 
privy council (hereafter cited as “P.R.O., P.C.”’) 1/123, No. 14. As intendant, Calonne 
had made a similar survey of the commercial and industrial situation of Metz to see 
what were the possibilities for increasing its commerce (C. A. de Calonne, Mémoire sur 
la navigation des riviéres de la province de Metz |Metz, 1773]}). 

10 A.E., Mémoires et documents, Fonds France, v. 2012, fol. 386; ibid., Correspond- 
ance diplomatique, Angleterre, v. 558, fol. 69. 

"M. Rouff, Les mines de charbon en France au XVIII® siécle (Paris, 1922), p. 370. 

2 Sée, p. 205. 


13 Réponse de M. de Calonne a Vécrit de M. Necker (London, 1788), pp. 373-74. The 
harbor of Cherbourg was intended as a naval base, but the others were for commercial 


purposes (A.E., Corresp. dipl., Angl., v. 554, fols. 162 and 380). 
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stitute had to be found for revenues lost. Calonne caused 
studies to be made preparatory to the complete abolition of 
internal tolls and duties. Even before this work was completed, 
he brought about the modification of the old system. A uniform 
import duty was substituted for the many internal duties on 
some articles. Duties and tolls on certain important raw mate- 
rials were abolished. Part of the burden of local levies was re- 
moved by the establishment of free fairs in a large number of 
towns, in some cases with the privilege of transporting products 
to and from the fair free of duties.‘ In promoting external 
trade, Calonne recognized that he who sells must buy, and 
favored reducing import and export duties as far as was con- 
sistent with the development of French industry. He adopted a 
scheme devised by Dupont de Nemours, according to which an 
import duty of 12 per cent would be placed on manufactured 
articles needing encouragement, lower duties on finished articles 
and raw materials produced in France but not in need of protec- 
tion, and just a nominal duty on raw materials needed for 
French industry. The export duty on raw materials needed for 
French industry would be 12 per cent, and the duties on the 
products of French industry and on agricultural products in 
excess of French needs would be low. Though the idea was ap- 
proved early in his administration, Calonne did not present it 
as a whole until the meeting of the Assembly of Notables.” 
Calonne did make a number of changes along that line to aid 
industries which needed it particularly. The chief of these 
changes were the lowering of the export duties on wines, the 
raising of the export duties on raw cotton, and the substitution 
of an export duty on wool and woolen thread for the prohibition 
of exportation."* To stimulate the entrepét trade Calonne added 

44 Correspondence of the intendants of commerce, A.N., F” 9, F?* 38, F?* 131; 
Collection des lois, ibid., AD+1070, AD +1076. 

18 Calonne to Vergennes, July 30, 1784, A.E., Corresp. dipl., Angl., v. 549, fol. 250; 
Collection des mémoires 4 I’ Assemblée des Notables, 2° division (Versailles, 1787), Mém. 7; 
Schelle, pp. 265-67. 

‘6 The aim of this measure was to reconcile the interests of the wool-growers and 
wool-manufacturers. A proposal to prohibit the exportation of sheep tu Spain was re- 
fused by Calonne because he feared that the Spanish government might retaliate by 
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Lorient and Bayonne to the list of free ports and granted special 
reductions in duties and other privileges to the latter.!” 

In addition to removing many of the obstacles to trade, 
Calonne co-operated in measures to promote French foreign 
commerce. The treaty of 1783, following the American war, 
gave France an opportunity to regain and extend her markets. 
Vergennes, then minister of foreign affairs, wanted to secure 
commercial gains in order to restore French political influence; 
but Calonne was interested in promoting French commerce and 
industry regardless of political considerations. This difference 
in emphasis sometimes led to clashes within the administration. 

Part of Vergennes’ scheme was to promote commerce with 
the United States in order to attach the new republic to France. 
Calonne was willing to co-operate so long as the arrangements 
benefited French commerce. He conceded some free ports and 
the reduction of some duties. He tried to make arrangements 
for the sale of American tobacco in France on terms favorable to 
Americans, but his hands were tied by the determination of the 
powerful tobacco farm to secure the tobacco at the low pre-war 
price. Calonne’s position was not strong enough to enable him 
to cancel its contract with Robert Morris, by which other 
Americans were practically deprived of the opportunity to se- 
cure French exchange.'* Calonne approved of another plan to 
encourage American trade by admitting Americans to trade 
with the French West Indies; but when the arrét, issued on 
August 30, 1784, admitted all foreigners to the islands for trade 
in certain enumerated articles, he objected because the products 
of other states would compete with French products. Castries, 
the minister of the marine in charge of colonies and author of 
the arrét, defended the extension to all foreigners on the ground 
that most-favored-nation clauses would admit other nations 


prohibiting the exportation to France of the fine Spanish wool needed for French manu- 
factures (Calonne to intendants of Languedoc, Roussillon, and Provence, July 25, 1786, 
and Mar. 28, 1787, A.N., F"** 181, pp. 131-32 and 265). 
17 Arréts, May 14, July 4, and Sept. 25, 1784, A.E., Fonds France, v. 2012, fol. 312. 
18 F, L. Nussbaum, “American tobacco and French politics, 1785-1789,”’ Political 
science quarterly, XL (1925), 502-10. 
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anyway, although only the Americans were near enough to 
profit.!* Calonne accepted the arrét and compensated the 
French fishers for the loss of the colonial monopoly by raising 
the duty on cod imported into the French West Indies and 
granting bounties for the exportation of cod from French fish- 
eries to the French colonies and to European and Mediter- 
ranean ports.”? Complaints of the merchants in the ports 
prompted him to ask Dupont to study the means of conciliating 
their interests with those of the colonists.7 The problem was 
settled by studies made in 1786 which seemed to indicate that 
French trade with the islands increased in 1785 and 1786 and 
that the losses suffered by individual merchants were due to 
increased competition between French merchants after the 
war.” 

The treaty of peace had promised France facilities for trading 
in India. Both Calonne and Vergennes wished to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity, but Calonne’s interest in profits for 
French commerce and Vergennes’ plans for checkmating Eng- 
land came into conflict. The India trade had languished since 
the dissolution of the old French East India Company. Both 
individual initiative and co-operation among the chambers of 
commerce had proved unequal to the task.”* To take advantage 
of the opportunity offered by the treaty, Calonne adopted a 
plan developed by a group of financiers led by Girardot, Haller 
and Company of Paris and by Bourdieu, Chollet, and Bourdieu 
of London. The plan was to organize a modern international 
cartel by establishing a privileged stock company in France and 
uniting it with the English East India Company by an agree- 
ment to buy from the English company. Under the auspices of 

1 Calonne to Castries, Nov. 26, 1784, and Castries to Calonne, Nov. 27, 1784, 
Archives des Colonies, F? B 9, fols. 367-69. 

2 Arréts, Sept 18 and 25, 1785, and Feb. 11, 1787, Collection des lois, A.N., AD+ 
1070 and AD+1078. 

21 Dupont to Calonne, Aug. 3, 1785, P.R.O., P.C. 1/123, No. 29 (iii); Dupont me- 
morial, ibid., No. 29 (iv). 

2 “Mémoire sur le commerce des colonies francaises de l’Amérique avec la metro- 
pole,”’ p. 147, in Archives des Colonies, F? B 9; letters to Castries, ibid., B 192, fol. 380. 

23 Nussbaum, “‘Calonne’s East India Company,” loc. cit., pp. 476-79. 
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Calonne the company was organized in 1785 and the agreement 
between the two companies signed, but Vergennes refused to 
ratify it because it would reduce French political prestige in 
India by subordinating the French to the English company. 
The failure of the agreement forced the French company to in- 
crease its capital in order to duplicate the English establish- 
ments in India and carry on independent operations.” In spite 
of this setback, Calonne continued to support the company, 
helping it to secure the additional capital and defending its 
privilege against the clamors of French merchants. However, 
with all his interest in the company, Calonne was not willing to 
extend its monopoly to the point of injuring the interests of 
French manufacturers. He absolutely refused to accede to the 
demand of the directors that the monopoly of imports of cotton 
cloth, granted to the company, be interpreted to exclude im- 
ports from Alsace. A dispute between the directors of the com- 
pany and the Alsatian manufacturers over this question was 
finally settled by decrees admitting cloth from Alsace under the 
same conditions as imports by the company and permitting 
temporarily the importations of white cotton cloth needed by 
manufacturers of printed goods.” 

There was no difference of opinion between Calonne and 
Vergennes as to the desirability of taking advantage of the op- 
portunity for extending French commerce offered by the pro- 
vision for a treaty of commerce with England included in the 
treaty of 1783. As soon as Calonne became minister, he began to 


* Ibid., pp. 483-597. By decree the company was confined specifically to com- 
mercial activities in India (Arrét, Apr. 14, 1785, John Crerar Library, French economic 
documents, Vol. XTX, No. 1103). 


* Blondel to Lenoir, Aug. 12, 1785, A.N., F"* 132, fols. 71-72; petition from 
Montpellier to Vergennes, Aug. 24, 1785, A.E., Corresp. dipl., Angl., v. 554, fols. 
59-67; John Crerar Library, French economic documents, Vol. XX, Nos. 1111, 1121, 
and 1122. The monopoly of imports of cotton cloth was granted to the company by 
decree of July 10, 1785, to induce the English East India Company to negotiate the 
cartel agreement. When the agreement fell through, the chief reason for the decree 
was eliminated; but the French company felt an even greater need for advantages. 
Consequently, it did not give up without a struggle. Since Alsace enjoyed free trade 
with foreign countries, it was feared that English cottons and India cottons imported 
by the English company would find their way into France through Alsace. 
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work on the preparations for the treaty.” He believed that 
France would gain by a freer exchange of goods than was per- 
mitted at the time, and he hoped to reduce smuggling and in- 
crease the revenues by reducing the duties. Although favoring a 
reduction of tariffs, Calonne regarded absolute freedom of trade 
as a chimera. What he proposed was a reciprocity treaty which 
would admit French goods into England as readily as English 
goods were admitted into France. At the same time, efforts 
should be made to enable the French to compete by improving 
the quality of their products.?’ To persuade the English govern- 
ment to begin the negotiations, Calonne suggested that France 
rigorously exclude the chief English imports.** This was finally 
done in July, 1785, and the decree was enforced rigorously 
enough to cause English merchants and manufacturers to urge 
the English government to begin negotiations for the treaty.” 
Although Calonne did not participate directly in the negotia- 
tions, he co-operated by directing studies of French and English 
commerce, by comparing English and French goods as to qual- 
ity and price, and by offering suggestions for the treaty and 
making criticisms of the provisions. In these suggestions he in- 
sisted on reciprocity in all provisions and on assuring protection 
to French industries; but at the same time he indicated his con- 
fidence in French ability to compete. The final draft of the 
treaty corresponded rather closely to his ideas.*° 

Calonne did not confine his attention to the fields for trade 

% Calonne to Vergennes, Nov. 18, 1783, A.E., Corresp. dipl., Angl., v. 536, fol. 51; 
same to same, July 30, 1784, ibid., v. 549, fol. 250. 

27 Mémoires du prince de Talleyrand, ed. Duc de Broglie (Paris, 1891-92) (hereafter 
cited as “‘Talleyrand’’), I, 31; notes and observations on the basis of the treaty, August, 
1786, A.E., Corresp. dipl., Angl., v. 557, fol. 250. 

28 Calonne to Vergennes, July 30, 1784, A.E., Corresp. dipl., Angl., v. 549, fol. 251. 

2° Barthélemy to Vergennes, July, August, and October, 1785, and January, 1786, 
ibid., v. 553, fols. 403-4; v. 554, fols. 9-11, 19, 46, 236-37; v. 555, fols. 58-59; memorial 
to the king by Calonne, P.R.O., P.C. 1/123, No. 36 (vii and viii). 

3° Barthélemy to Vergennes, Sept. 13, 1785, and Feb. 16, 1786, A.E., Corresp. dipl., 
Angl., v. 554, fols. 148-49; v. 555, fols. 193-96; Vergennes to Calonne, Oct. 4, 1785, 
ibid., v. 554, fol. 211; Calonne§to Vergennes, Oct. 16, 1785, ibid., v. 554, fol. 254; Dupont 
to Vergennes, Jan. 23, 1786, ibid., v. 555, fol. 63; “Réplique confidentielle remise par 
M. Eden a M. de Rayneval le 23 juillet 1786,’ with notes by Calonne, ibid., v. 557, 
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opened up by the peace treaty. He tried to enable the French 
to compete with the English in the Mediterranean and Baltic 
trade. His policy in the Levant trade was to reduce the impert 
and export duties from 5 to 3 per cent and to restore the French 
monopoly by withdrawing in 1785 the permission granted to 
foreigners in 1781 to trade between the Levant and Marseilles.*! 
He also renewed the regulations insuring a good quality of cloth 
for export. These measures were in line with his policy of pro- 
tecting French industry so that it could compete, while at- 
tempting to put it in a position to compete without protection. 
As in this case, his emphasis was on the quality of the product 
rather than on the price. In the Baltic and Russian trade 
Calonne’s policy was to lower the barriers erected by both 
France and Russia. The first thing he did was to grant bounties 
to French ships trading with Baltic ports and to give them the 
right of free entrep6t for six months and exemption from duties 
on their provisions.** Then, to break down the Russian bar- 
riers, especially the high duties on French wines, he promoted 
the negotiation of a treaty of commerce with Russia. The Rus- 
sians were reluctant to make important concessions because of 
their unfavorable balance of trade with France. They finally 
agreed to reduce duties on French wines and soaps in return for 
the reduction of the duties on iron, tallow, and Levant goods 
imported by Russians into France. The reductions on French 
imports were not so great as Calonne had hoped for, but he ac- 
cepted the treaty as being some improvement over the existing 
situation.** 

Although primarily interested in commerce, Calonne realized 


fols. 91-94, 133; notes and observations on the basis of the treaty, August, 1786, ibid., 
v. 557, fols. 247-49; Calonne to Vergennes, Dec. 22, 1786, ibid., v. 558, fols. 308-9; 
observations on English goods imported into France with comments by Calonne, 
P.R.O., P.C. 1/123, No. 15. 

3 Arrét, Apr. 29, 1785, Gazette de France, 1785, No. 54, p. 230. Foreigners continued 
to carry on the trade under the names of French houses in Marseilles (Nussbaum, 
“Calonne’s East India Company,”’ loc. cit., p. 476). 

® Arrét, Sept. 25, 1784, Gazette de France, 1784, No. 92, p. 380. 

33 Segur to Calonne, St. Petersburg, Nov. 19, 1786, and Calonne to Segur, Dec. 
16, 1786, P.R.O., P.C. 1/123, Nos. 8 and 9; treaty, Jan. 11, 1787, A.N., AD+1078. 
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that commerce could not flourish without increasing produc- 
tion. Consequently he devoted much attention to modernizing 
production in France. Like most administrators, he did most to 
promote the production of finished goods. Improvements in ag- 
riculture and mining were encouraged chiefly as aids to manu- 
factures. An example of this is the grant of a considerable sum 
of money to a certain De Lormay to enable him to carry on 
experiments in improving sheep and producing fine wool for 
French manufacturers.** About the only other thing Calonne 
did for agriculture was to establish, at the suggestion of Ver- 
gennes’ nephew, a committee to study the needs of agriculture 
and the possibilities of increasing the quantity and improving 
the quality of products. The committee was so hampered by 
lack of funds that all it could do was to discover problems and 
make suggestions for improvement, some of which were pub- 
lished and distributed through the intendants. It also encour- 
aged the study of agricultural problems by enlightened farmers 
and local agricultural societies.* 

The coal industry received more attention because the short- 
age of wood made necessary the development of a substitute 
fuel for industrial purposes. A school of mining was established 
to carry on research and educate engineers to develop the coal 
mines. Persons who developed methods of substituting coal for 
wood in industry were encouraged. The use of coal instead of 
wood was required in some industries, such as glass-making.* 
However, mining was not allowed a free hand any more than 
commerce. Coal-mining operations were supervised in the pub- 
lic interest by the regulation of production and prices. For the 
same reason Calonne favored the large proprietors of coal mines 
as against the small proprietors,*’ believing that the former 
were better able to develop the mines to the best advantage. 

4 Minutes du conseil d’état, June 1, 1786, A.N., E 2620. 

“Rapport de l’Assemblée de |’Administration de l’Agriculture au Controleur- 
Général,”’ P.R.O., P.C. 1/123, No. 76; minutes du conseil d’état, May 26, 1786, A.N., 
E 2620, fol. 199; Gazette de France, 1786, No. 101, pp. 433-34. 

% Arrét, Jan. 30, 1787, in Collection des lois, A.N., AD+1078; correspondence of 
intendants of commerce, ibid., F? 9. 

7 Rouff, pp. 449 and 451. 
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But the field in which modernization proceeded fastest in the 
late eighteenth century was that of manufacturing. There was 
keen competition between France and England in the develop- 
ment of machines and new methods. English industry had pro- 
gressed chiefly by individual initiative, and now Calonne used 
the full force of the government to enable the French to catch 
up with the English. While protecting France’s “infant” indus- 
tries, Calonne’s principal object was to put them in a position to 
compete without aid. 

One part of this policy of developing industry was encourag- 
ing the production of high-quality goods. One method he used 
to accomplish this was the traditional one of government regula- 
tion. Calonne revived the regulations for textile-manufacturing 
and provided for inspection and for a uniform mark for all cloth 
manufactured in France.** But he tried to allow for improve- 
ments in method by changing the specifications to meet new 
developments.*® The production of high-quality porcelain was 
regulated by confining the making of luxury articles to the 
Royal Manufacture and permitting competition only in the 
making of ordinary tableware. Another phase of this govern- 
ment supervision of quality was the appointment of a successful 
manufacturer to inspect the glass factories and make sugges- 
tions for the improvement of products and management.*® And 
it was the desire to assure high-quality workmanship that was 
an important factor in Calonne’s decision to retain the old 
corporations. In reorganizing them, he retained the require- 
ments intended to assure good-quality work, while attempting 
to correct the worst abuses by liberalizing the conditions of ap- 
prenticeship and reducing the cost of the maitrise so that all 
workers of ability could be admitted.“ 

* Calonne letters in the correspondence of the intendants of commerce, A.N., F#* 
130, fol. 681; F** 131, fol. 809. The mark was also to enforce the exclusion of foreign 
cloth (ibid., F** 130, fol. 653). 

89 Arréts, Aug. 4, 1786, and Jan. 17, 1787, in Collection des lois, A.N., AD+1075 
and AD +1078. 

“ Tbid., H 1448, Calonne papers, No. 15. 

“ Calonne letters, Dec. 11, 1783, and Oct. 13, 1784, ibid., F** 130, fols. 536 and 616; 
M. Capefigue, Compagnies industrielles et commerciales depuis le moyen dge jusqu’d nos 
jours (Paris, 1860), p. 69. 
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More important than quality was the introduction and gen- 
eral adoption of new machines and methods. The financial dif- 
ficulties of the government did not prevent Calonne from in- 
creasing the sum granted to aid the establishment and develop- 
‘ment of industries using new machines or improved processes, 
or introducing superior foreign methods.” Of the 5,500,000 
livres spent to aid manufactures in the fifty years before 1789, 
about 556,291 livres, or one-tenth, was granted during the three 
years of Calonne’s ministry.‘* Calonne preferred such money 
grants to the grant of patents and exclusive privileges because 
he thought these limited competition and prevented the spread 
of new methods. He even refused to establish a patent office on 
the ground that, since deposit of models was voluntary, the 
inventor might neglect to do it and someone else would, thus 
depriving the inventor of his rights.“ He feared also that dis- 
putes and suits might arise because of the very slight differences 
between models.* But since all inventions could not be re- 
warded with money grants, exclusive privileges were granted in 
some cases for a short period (six to sixteen years), within a 
limited area, and for a particular method of manufacture.“ 
Sometimes a privilege was granted on the condition that the 


# “Etats des encouragements accordés a différents entrepreneurs de manufactures,” 
A.N., 7984; correspondence of the intendants of commerce, ibid., F** 38, 130, 
and F?* 156. One of the most important items was the aid granted to the factory for the 
manufacture of mule jennies which had been established at Lyons with the aid of the 
Milne brothers from England. This enterprise had steadily declined after the death of 
the manager; so Calonne moved it to the chateau of La Muette and granted a bounty 
of 1,200 livres for each set of machines sold to French industry (Sée, p. 283; Calonne 
to the intendant of Lyons, May 18, 1784, A.N., F?* 38; Calonne to Comte d’Angeviller, 
Dec. 10, 1785, ibid., F* 131, pp. 55 and 230). 

43 E. Depitre, “Les préts au commerce et aux manufactures de 1740 4 1789,” Revue 
@ histoire economique, 1914-19, pp. 196 ff. (quoted in Sée, p. 257). The yearly average 
was 80 per cent more than in the rest of the periods. In addition to outright grants to 
new industries, 434,000 livres were loaned between 1783 and 1789 to old industries 
which were in a position to profit permanently by such loans (ibid.). 

44 This happened several times to Watt in England. 


45Tntendants of commerce to Calonne, Mar. 2, 1785, A.N., F?* 130, fols. 589, 
658-62; Calonne to intendant of Languedoc, July 18, 1786, ibid., F?* 131, fol. 126; 
Calonne to the keeper of the seals, May 4, 1785, ibid., F?* 132, fol. 2. 


 Tbid., F 9; John Crerar Library, French economic documents, Vol. XVII, Nos. 
894 and 895. 
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new method be taught to a certain number of people within a 
certain period. 

Other measures were passed to attract to France English 
capital, machines, and workers to develop such industries as 
cotton textiles, iron and steel products, and some kinds of 
porcelain and glassware in which the English excelled. To at- 
tract English capital, Calonne conceded the abolition of the 
droit d’aubaine in the treaty with England.*’ He used the arrét 
of July 17, 1785, excluding the chief English products from 
France, as an excuse for a measure to encourage the introduc- 
tion of foreign industries. This measure permitted foreign mer- 
chants to establish factories in France for the manufacture of the 
excluded articles and to import for that purpose the necessary 
tools, machines, and raw materials free of duty during a certain 
period. They and their foreign artisans were given certain 
exemptions and were guaranteed in their liberties and property 
rights.‘* Although a few plants were established under these 
provisions, the measure was not particularly successful. Equal- 
ly futile were the efforts to secure the services of English me- 
chanics. With Calonne’s approval secret negotiations were car- 
ried on to bring Boulton and Watt to France to use their talents 
in the development of French industry.‘® They visited Paris in 
November, 1786, but failed to accept any offers for employment 
in France.*° 

7 Calonne to Vergennes, Nov. 16, 1785, A.E., Corresp. dipl., Angl., v. 554, fol. 324. 
This droit was a heavy tax levied on the inheritances of foreigners. 

#8 Arrét, Nov. 13, 1785, A.N., AD+1071. 

4° The suggestion to invite Boulton and Watt to France came from M. Argand, a 
Genevan friend and associate of the two Englishmen. The negotiations were carried 
on by the French ambassador. A difficulty in the way of any arrangement was the fact 
that it was necessary to make an agreement with Perrier, a French capitalist, who had 
previously been granted the exclusive right to introduce steam engines into France. 
That was difficult because he had failed to fulfil an earlier engagement with them (ibid., 
H 1448, Calonne papers, No. 4; A.E., Corresp. dipl., Angl., v. 556, fols. 245, 264, 345, 
and 368; v. 557, fols. 163, 226, 291, and 307; v. 558, fols. 3, 35, 41, 125, and 132). 

5° Their visit was probably connected with the contract to make pumps for the 
waterworks at Marly, rather than to arrange to serve France, as the French government 
was led to believe. S. Smiles, in his life of Watt in the Lives of the engineers (New York, 
1905), IV, 329, speaks of the trip to France but not of any negotiations with the French 
government 
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Calonne also took measures tending to modernize employer- 
labor relations. An arrét issued in 1786 put labor on a capital- 
istic basis by abolishing all wage schedules established by gov- 
ernment authority and providing for freedom of contract be- 
tween worker and employer. It also forbade the exclusion of 
women workers and placed them on the same legal footing as 
men. The purpose was to free workers from wage scales which 
could not be kept in line with the cost of living.’ Since they 
were not permitted to strike, this legislation was of doubtful 
benefit to the laborers. The only advantage was that they were 
not tied down by government enforcement of low wage scales, 
as the English workers were at that time. To reduce industrial 
conflict the corporations were reorganized somewhat along 
fascist lines, uniting employers and skilled workers in a single 
organization. The old corporations had been exclusive and 
autocratic, excluding good workers and hampering industry by 
their efforts to dominate it. In reorganizing them, Calonne lib- 
eralized the conditions for securing the maitrise so as to admit 
all able workers, but he tried to prevent the laborers from con- 
trolling the corporations. Through the new corporations Ca- 
lonne hoped to maintain good workmanship and exercise con- 
trol over industry.*? However, they were doomed to failure be- 
cause they did not include the new merchant-manufacturers 
and because of the trend away from such organizations to 
individualism. 

Another way in which Calonne promoted the development of 
capitalism in France was in encouraging the use of such instru- 
ments of capitalism as negotiable stock companies, banks and 
bank notes, and a satisfactory monetary system. The collapse 
of Law’s schemes checked the development of negotiable stock 
companies until after the American war. Between 1781 and 
1789 their growth was rapid, and especially during Calonne’s 
ministry.°? Calonne used his influence to promote and protect 


5! Calonne to prevost of Lyons, Sept 26, 1785, A.N., F®* 133. 
52 Calonne to intendant of Languedoc, Dec. 11, 1783, ibid., F* 130, fol. 536. 


53 The great increase in negotiable shares and government bonds issued to “bearer” 
produced a great furor of speculation. To allay public clamors, Calonne attempted to 
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a number of such companies, including a new East India com- 
pany, the Water Company of Paris,*‘ and the merger which 
created the Royal Foundries of Creuzot. Calonne’s efforts on 
behalf of the latter began in 1784, when he persuaded the king © 
to pay 600,000 livres for a one-twelfth interest in the Royal 
Canon Foundry of Indret, controlled by Perier, Bettinger and 
Company. With this aid the company acquired all the manu- 
facturing plants in the neighborhood of its coal mine at Mont- 
cenis and established the Royal Foundries of Creuzot. Late in 
1786 Calonne approved a merger between this company and the 
Queen’s Crystal Manufacture, controlled by Lambert, Boyer 
and Company. Under the merger the companies were reorgan- 
ized as a limited liability company with negotiable shares, part 
of which were divided among the old intéressés according to their 
respective interests, and the rest were placed on the market. 
The control of the company remained with the old administra- 
tors under the supervision of a royal commissioner. The new 
arrangement was completed by an arrét of February 18, 1787, 
transferring the Queen’s Crystal Manufacture to Creuzot and 
requiring it to use only coal from the mines of the Royal 
Foundries there.® This was the beginning of the steel company 
which attained such great importance in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

A most essential instrument of a capitalistic system is a satis- 
factory medium of exchange. It was a serious problem for in- 
dustry and commerce at that time, when the limited use of 


reduce speculation by forbidding the chief practices, but the decrees were enforced 
only sporadically (Arréts, Jan. 24 and Aug. 7, 1785, and Sept 22, 1786; F. A. Isambert, 
Recueil général des anciennes lois frangaises [Paris, 1822 ff.], XXVIII, 7-9, 71-73, 246- 
47; arrét, Mar. 19, 1786, John Crerar Library, French economic documents, Vol. 
XIII, No. 660). 

54 In 1785-86 an association was formed by a group of speculators to sell short Water 
Company stock. Calonne checked their maneuvers by suppressing the pamphlet 
written for them by Mirabeau and by preventing the adoption of their rival project 
of bringing the Yvette River to Paris (Claviére correspondence, 1785 and 1786, A.N., 
T* 646°, pp. 54, 105, 108, 111, and 127; journal de Hardy [II, 338-39], B.N., fonds 
francais, v. 6685). Both Calonne and the king had money invested in the company. 

58 Arréts, Dec. 10, 1786, and Feb. 18, 1787, A.N., AD+1077 and AD+1078; Sée, 
p- 291; Rouff, p. 449. 
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paper money and credit made the metallic currency, especially 
gold, more important than it is today. To assure an adequate 
supply of gold coin for the needs of industry and commerce, 
previous ministers had bought Spanish piasters or paid a bounty 
for bullion brought to the mint. Calonne renewed the bounties 
in 1784 but found that they did not accomplish anything in the 
long run because the undervaluation of gold coins in France 
made it profitable to melt up the coins or export them.® On 
the advice of Madinier, a broker, Calonne decided to reform the 
gold currency, changing the ratio with silver to conform more 
nearly to the market ratio and the mint ratios of other coun- 
tries.*” It was calculated that the price of gold would continue 
to increase faster than silver; so gold was slightly overvalued in 
the new coins. The operation kept gold coins in circulation, 
made a profit to the treasury of over 7,000,000 livres, and in- 
creased the number of livres in circulation by 43,000,000 livres 
over the previous figure of about 600,000,000 livres.** 
Although the recoinage was a necessary and helpful opera- 
tion, it was inadequate to the growing demands of commerce 
and industry. To meet these needs, Calonne wanted to extend 
the use of paper money in important exchanges, leaving the 
metals for minor exchanges. He favored a paper money that 
would be freely exchangeable for gold or silver and would cir- 
culate only in limited quantities and voluntarily.*® To provide 
such a paper money, Calonne followed the advice of Panchaud, 


56 One mark of gold was worth 720 livres as coin and over 741 livres in commerce. 
The mint ratio of gold to silver was 1 to 14 marks 5 ounces in France, 15 marks 7 ounces 
in Spain, 15 marks 6 ounces in Portugal, and 15 marks 2 ounces in England (Calonne, 
Requéte au roi (London, 1787], pp. 16-23). 

57 Talleyrand, I, 95. . 

58 Calonne, Requéte au roi, pp. 24-30, and céte II, pp. 54-56. The change raised 
a storm of protest partly because the delays in recoinage took much money from circula- 
tion and caused hardships for a time, but chiefly because few people understood the 
reason for it and thought it was a scheme for enriching the government or a few indi- 
viduals at the expense of the public. Actually, the public was given part of the profits, 
for each old mark of 720 livres that was brought in the individual received 750 new 
livres and the government kept 18 livres, out of which the costs of minting were paid 
(ibid.). 

59 Calonne, De I’état de la France (London, 1790), pp. 80-83. 
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who recommended extending the circulation of the notes of the 
Caisse d’Escompte by regulating the note issue, insuring the 
strength and stability of the Caisse, and maintaining public 
confidence in its payments. Following this principle, Calonne 
began his administration by reversing Ormesson’s order estab- 
lishing the forced circulation of the notes of the Caisse,;®° and 
again in 1786, when a slump on the Bourse started another run 
on the Caisse, he turned over to it a large amount of specie to 
discount its paper. On the first occasion Calonne tried to cor- 
rect the evil which had caused the run by approving a reorgani- 
zation of the Caisse which increased its capital and reserve, 
limited its note issue, assured a cash reserve of one-fifth of the 
total engagements, and provided that discounting be suspended 
if the reserve dropped below one-fourth." Calonne’s desire to 
assure a stable paper money and also to provide cheaper capital 
for the promotion of enterprise prompted an order of January 
19, 1785, requiring the dividends of the Caisse to be calculated 
on actual profits for the previous semester and providing for the 
increase in the reserve in proportion to the profits. These ef- 
forts were not so successful as it was hoped they would be; so 
another plan was drawn up by Panchaud and presented to the 
stockholders of the Caisse in February, 1787. This was a pro- 
posal to make the Caisse a national bank in all but name, per- 
mitting it to discount six months’ paper instead of just three 
months’ paper, extending its franchise to thirty years, increas- 
ing the number of its notes, and extending their circulation to 
the provinces by permitting their use in the payment of taxes. 
The proposal was part of Calonne’s general plan for reform; but 
he presented it before the Assembly of Notables met, in order to 
secure money for the government by the deposit of 70,000,000 


® Ormesson had issued the order in October to protect the Caisse when a run started 
which threatened the bank because of its low reserve. The Caisse asked to have the 
order rescinded. 

® Bigo, pp. 84-88, 91-93, and 108. The reorganization was planned by a committee 
appointed by the Caisse and dominated by Panchaud and Talleyrand. 

® Ibid., pp. 98-106. The practice of paying dividends on calculated future profits 
had led to speculation in dividends by the administrators and to raising the interest 
rate to increase the profits. This speculation and increase in the interest rate checked 
industrial investment. 
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livres in the treasury by the Caisse to guarantee the new note 
issue.** 

Another part of the financial and economic system which 
Calonne attempted to modernize was the government loans, 
which served as an important form of investment for capitalists. 
With the aid and advice of Panchaud, Calonne adopted several 
measures intended to establish order in the government finances 
and so to protect the investments. Among these measures was 
the policy, new in French finance, of fulfilling all government 
obligations promptly and exactly. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple Calonne restored the lease of the farmers-general which had 
been suspended by Ormesson, resumed payment of rescriptions 
which had been suspended by Terray in 1770, and gradually 
brought up to date the payment of interest and other govern- 
ment obligations. He consolidated the debt and adopted Pan- 
chaud’s plan for a sinking fund (modeled on the English sinking 
fund), with which it was expected the entire debt could be paid 
in twenty-five years. The fallacy of the sinking fund was that 
money had to be borrowed to meet even the annual deficit, to 
say nothing of the sinking fund. Laudable as the policy of ex- 
actitude was and serviceable in raising national credit, still it 
increased the annual deficit and made necessary large loans 
which had to be registered by the parlement. For a time the 
money was secured readily because of the confidence of the 
capitalists in Calonne and because of the new forms of loans 
worked out by Panchaud to appeal to speculators as well as 
investors.** To interest speculators, bonds were made out to 
“bearer” with coupons attached for the interest payments, but 
they could be converted into annuities by those who desired a 
permanent investment and who were more accustomed to that 
form. This innovation was primarily intended to interest for- 
eigners, especially the Dutch, in French funds.® Many foreign- 

68 Ibid., pp. 110-11; Arrét, Feb. 18, 1787, John Crerar Library, French economic 
documents, Vol. XIV, No. 684. 

* The loans were usually taken immediately by a few banking houses and then sold 
on the Bourse at a profit. 

% In 1786, in return for an offer to float a loan of 25,000,000 livres at 5 per cent in 
Holland, Calonne appointed two banking houses in Amsterdam as treasurers of the 
king to make payments due Dutch investors in Holland instead of in Paris (Arrét, 
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ers, including Dutch, Swiss, Belgian, and Genoan financiers, did 
invest in the French loans through agents in Paris. 

Eventually it became evident that drastic fiscal reforms 
would be necessary to save the government finances. Calonne 
had subordinated the needs of the treasury to what he con- 
sidered to be the economic welfare of the country, on the ground 
that increasing prosperity would improve the government’s 
financial position. He soon realized that prosperity and eco- 
nomic progress depended on the modernization of administra- 
tive and tax systems. Calonne did not intend any change in 
what he regarded as the fundamentals of the French political 
system, namely, a strong monarchy; but he did believe that 
changing conditions made necessary occasional modifications.® 
At the time he became controller-general he had in mind a plan 
for fiscal reform which he thought would strengthen the mon- 
archy, permit a freer economic development, and assure govern- 
ment finances on a sound basis by completing the destruction of 
the economic privileges of the nobles and clergy.*’ He knew he 


May 10, 1786, A.E., Corresp. dipl., Holl., v. 567, fols. 124-29). Paris bankers and the 
French consul at Rotterdam protested that this would result in the Dutch placing their 
money in other securities instead of replacing it in French loans, as they did when paid 
in Paris (Castagin to Castries, Apr. 17, 1786, ibid., v. 567, fols. 115-18; Lirancourt to 
Calonne, Nov. 29, 1785, ibid., Corresp. consulaire, Amsterdam, v. 2, fols. 30-31). 
Efforts were made to secure loans in other countries too; e.g., Tort’s mission to Belgium 
and Mirabeau’s mission to Prussia (memoir by Tort, A.N., T 38'-*, Huber papers; 
H. Welschinger, La mission secréte de Mirabeau a Berlin, 1786-1787 [Paris, 1900], p. 29). 

® Calonne, Examen du systéme politique de M. Necker, mémoire joint a la lettre écrite 
au roi par M. de Calonne, 9 fevrier 1789 (London, 1789), pp. 17-19, 23, and 36. 

7 Mollien says that Calonne’s friends knew of this plan (Mémoires d'un ministre 
du trésor public [Paris, 1898}, I, 10). At the time of his appointment there were rumors 
that he had a plan de finance on which he had worked a great deal (police note of Nov. 
5, 1783, A.E. with a letter from Amelot to Vergennes, Nov. 6, 1783, A.E., Fonds France, 
Vol. 1395, fol. 221). In his speech to the Chambre des Comptes when he took the oath 
of office Calonne said that his greatest desire was that “aussitét aprés avoir franchi 
l’espace laborieuse qu’ il faut employer 4 l’acquittement des dettes de la guerre je puis 
parvenir a l’exécution d’un plan d’amélioration générale qui, fondé sur la constitution 
méme de la Monarchie, en embrasse toutes les parties, sans en ébranler aucune, régénére 
les ressources plutét que de les preserver, éloigne 4 jamais l’idée de ces remédes empy- 
riques et violents, dont il ne faut pas méme rappeller le souvenir et fasse trouver le 
secret d’alleger les impéts, dans | égalité proportionelle de leur répartition ainsi que 
dans la simplification de leur recouvrement” (quoted in journal de Hardy [I, 380-81], 
B.N., Fonds francaise v. 6684). 
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would have difficulty securing support for such a measure; so he 
exhausted all other expedients and awaited the time when cir- 
cumstances would play into his hand. In the meantime he 
worked at straightening out the financial situation, finding out 
just what were the needs of the government, and securing the 
information necessary to complete the details of the plan. The 
refusal of the parlements to register further loan edicts gave him 
the opportunity he sought. Early in July, 1786, he told Mira- 
beau that he planned to take advantage of a comparison be- 
tween the many false financial accounts presented by previous 
ministers and the true accounts to persuade the king, on the 
grounds of necessity, to permit decisive changes which would 
give France a constitution and national credit.** In August, 
Calonne presented a précis of his plan to the king and council 
with an exposition of the financial situation. The plan was ap- 
proved, and it was decided to hold an Assembly of Notables to 
give the reforms the stamp of popular approval and so forestall 
the resistance of the parlements. 

In developing his plan for reform, Calonne was guided by the 
belief that previous attempts at reform had failed because they 
lacked comprehensiveness and because they had not struck at 
the root of the difficulty, which was the lack of uniformity in the 
administration of different parts of France.’° Consequently he 


8 Mirabeau to Calonne, July 5, 1786, quoted in Welschinger, p. 103. Calonne seems 
to have discussed some of his ideas with Mirabeau even earlier, for the latter replied 
in a letter to Calonne, Jan. 13, 1786, praising ‘the great and truly sublime object” 
which Calonne had planned with so much “genius and patriotism” and urged the pres- 
sing need of this “institution” which would serve as a “bulwark of royal authority, a 
source of income, and an unattackable basis of national prosperity’ (P.R.O., P.C. 
1/125, No. 48). 

6° This was a general outline of the plan for reform. To fill in the details much data 
was collected by clerks and decrees were prepared for the approval of the Assembly. 
At the last minute it was decided that the proposals should be presented as suggestions 
in memoranda, lest it appear that the Assembly was being coerced. Calonne called on 
a number of friends to help him alter the form of the projects. The fact that some were 
not completed until after the Assembly began gave rise to the accusation that the 
plans were drawn up hastily (Lettre de M. de Calonne 4 M. I’ Evéque de Blois (London, 
1789], pp. 51-52). According to Talleyrand, it was not until February that Calonne 
asked him and others to prepare these memoranda for the Assembly (Lacour-Gayet, I, 
79-80). 

70 In his “Précis d’un plan d’amélioration des finances, présenté au roi le 20 aoft 
1786,”’ he wrote that partial operations were useless; it was necessary “de reprendre 
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proposed to establish uniformity of taxation and administra- 
tion, without which, as he said, 

public contributions are assessed unequally, commerce interfered with by a 
thousand fetters, circulation obstructed, agriculture crushed by unbearable 
burdens, and the government finances impoverished by the costs of collec- 
tion.” 

Calonne’s preoccupation with economic advantage in his re- 
form plans is obvious from this and from the specific reforms 
proposed. He proposed to abolish all internal customs barriers 
and establish low, uniform tariffs between France and foreign 
countries. The entrepét and transit business was to be favored 
by charging only a nominal duty on goods imported for re- 
export. All private rights, such as peages, which interfered with 
commerce or navigation were to be abolished with indemnity to 
the proprietors. A number of old taxes and duties that were 
particularly injurious to commerce and industry were to be 
suppressed or greatly reduced. For the benefit of agriculture the 
gabelle was to be reformed and free trade in grain permitted.” 
A tax on all land, including noble and ecclesiastical lands, was 
to be substituted for the vingtiémes as the principal source of 
revenue. It was to be proportioned to the income from the land 
and assessed by representative provincial assemblies in which 
large landed proprietors would dominate.’* This tax did not 
touch commerce or industry, and it relieved the farmer by 
spreading the tax to the clergy and nobility. The chief taxes 
left on business were the consumption taxes on luxury products 
and the stamp tax, neither very burdensome. It was calculated 
that these taxes, together with economies in administration and 
in the collection of taxes resulting from the reforms, would bal- 


sous ceuvre l’édifice entier, pour en prévenir la ruine” (Résponse de M. de Calonne a 
Vécrit de M. Necker, publié en avril 1787 (London, 1788], Appen., pp. 43-45). 

1 Ibid., Appen., pp. 51-53. 

™ By a decree of November, 1786, the corvée had already been converted into a 
money payment for three years. 


13 The plan for provincial assemblies was adopted to free the government from diffi- 
culties with the parlements over the registration of taxes and loans and to make the 
land tax more acceptable to the nobles. 
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ance the budget. In addition to these reforms in taxation Ca- 
lonne proposed the transformation of the Caisse d’Escompte 
into a national bank with its notes circulating throughout France 
and accepted in payment of taxes. This would facilitate busi- 
ness by reducing transfers of silver, increasing the circulating 
media, and lowering interest rates. He also recommended that 
the prejudice caused French commerce by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes be repaired.”* 

These were idealistic proposals which might have changed the 
history of the French monarchy if they could have been adopted 
and worked out. Weaknesses of the plan were the tax on farm 
income, which would have been difficult to work out in practice, 
and the collection of the tax in kind, which was impracticable. 
The chief weakness, however, was the disregard of the human 
facio’. It was too much to expect that the nobility and clergy, 
who would lose the most and gain the least by these proposals, 
would give up their privileges without a struggle. Calonne pre- 
sumed too much on their patriotism in thinking that the an- 
nouncement of the pressing needs of the treasury would per- 
suade them to accept the necessary reforms. 

Opposition developed even before the Assembly met, led by a 
cabal of political rivals eager to replace him. When the As- 
sembly met, the clergy united to resist the reforms and com- 
bined with the cabal to turn the Assembly against Calonne by 
blaming him for the deficit, which he merely revealed.” With 
the parlements alienated long before, the cabal opposed to him 
even before he made the proposals, and most of the Assembly 
determined to prevent the adoption of any reforms, Calonne 
could only appeal to the public to put pressure on the Assembly 
or parlements. But the public had been made suspicious by the 
rumors which took the place of accurate information as to what 
the proposals were, by the propaganda of Calonne’s opponents, 

74 “Précis d’un plan d’amélioration des finances,” Réponse de M. de Calonne a M. 
Necker, Appen.; Collection des mémoires a l Assemblée des Notables, 1'¢ et 2¢ divisions 
(Versailles, 1787); Calonne, Speech to the Assembly of Notables, February 22, 1787, tr. 
W. Flyn (London, 1787); Calonne, Lettre adressée au roi le 9 fevrier 1789, pp. 178-79. 


7 Antraigues to Calonne, Mar. 4, 1787, P.R.O., P.C. 1/125, No. 79; G. M. Sallier, 
Annales frangaises, 1774-1789 (Paris, 1813), pp. 51-54, 67-68. 
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and by the fact that previous experience had led people to 
distrust any reforms proposed by the administration. Calonne’s 
friends advised him to secure popular support by making known 
the true purpose of the reform proposals,” but it was too late. 
Publicity before the Assembly had started might have been ef- 
fective; but once the public had been allowed to become sus- 
picious and the cabal had been formed, there was no possibility 
of overpowering the Assembly by public opinion. The death of 
Vergennes deprived Calonne of a powerful support and left him 
to deal alone with the Assembly as well as with his opponents in 
the council. Both sides fell back on intrigue, but Calonne’s op- 
ponents had the support of the queen. The vacillating king was 
persuaded to give up the man he had once called “his dear 
controller-general.”” As Calonne himself had foreseen, he be- 
came the victim of his attempt to save the monarchy.” For a 
time it seemed that his successors, Fourqueux and Brienne, 
would carry out some of his plans; but they, too, encountered the 
unalterable opposition of the parlements. 

This failure to save the monarchy has overshadowed Ca- 
lonne’s constructive work in developing capitalism in France. 
The Revolution interrupted his work and enabled England to 
forge so far ahead in industrial development that France was 
never able to catch up, and consequently her progress in that 
field in the eighteenth century has attracted very little atten- 
tion until recent years. 

University or WyoMINnG 

% Antraigues to Calonne, Mar. 15, 1787, P.R.O., P.C. 1/125, No. 275; Talleyrand 
to Choiseul-Gouffier, Apr. 14, 1787, quoted in Lacour-Gayet, I, 80. 

77 In the précis for the king he said: “Je me sacrifierais, sans hésiter, pour la réussite, 
je me verrais méme, sans repentir, victime de la tentative” (Résponse de M. de Calonne 
a M. Necker, Appen., p. 47). At about the same time he wrote to a friend that his 
proposal might mean his downfall (F. Guizot, “Calonne,” Biographie universelle, 
ancienne et moderne (Paris, 1812], VI, 564-65). 
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VENICE, 1830-48 
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FTER the collapse of the ancient Venetian Republic 
and the Peace of Campo Formio in 1797 Venice lost 


its place in the history of Europe and regained it only 
with the revival of the Republic in 1848, the dictatorship of 
Daniele Manin, and the heroic resistance to Austria in 1849. 
The city figures, in accounts of the Napoleonic empire, as one 
of the ports on which Napoleon concentrated his efforts to 
launch a navy in the Mediterranean and, in histories of the 
Restoration, as one of the two administrative capitals of 
the artificial Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, the organization 
through which the Austrians exercised their hegemony in the 
politics of Italy. The Quadrilateral, located in Venetian terri- 
tory, and the lines of communication between Vienna and Italy 
over the Brenner Pass and through the passes on the northern 
border of Friuli gave the territory of Venice a place of impor- 
tance in the military system of the Austrian empire. But the 
life of the city itself, both economic and cultural, did not re- 
cover from the shocks of the Napoleonic epoch, and, in the 
opinion of contemporary observers, sank to its lowest ebb in 
the period between 1815 and 1830. Travelers then visiting the 
city pictured it as a fading haunt of memories and saw no hope 
for its future. But after 1830 Venice began to revive, and in the 
years preceding the revolution of 1848 its prospects were viewed 
with optimism not only by visitors but by the leaders of busi- 
ness in the city. Evidence of this rally is to be found in journals 
of the period and in the archives of the chamber of commerce of 
Venice.’ 


1 The principal source of what follows is the archives of the chamber of commerce of 
Venice from 1838 to 1848, in the Archivio di Stato di Venezia at the Frari. They consist 
mainly of monthly and annual reports to the political authorities. The monthly reports 
were addressed to the I. R. Direzione generale di polizia; the annual reports, to the I. R. 
Commissione governativa di commercio, industria ed economia rurale. The annual 
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The revival which is reflected in these sources is not of enough 
importance to demand an immediate revision of the chapter in 
Italian history to which it belongs. It certainly does not justify 
the restoration of the port of Venice to a prominent place in the 
economic life of the period. Venice as a commercial center re- 
mained in a backwash of the movement that was beginning to 
revolutionize the economy of Europe. But was what happening 
in such backwashes during the spread of that revolution is a 
matter of interest to economic historians, and a special curiosity 
attaches to all the vicissitudes of such a famous city as Venice. 
It seems, therefore, worth while to draw from the sources men- 
tioned the incomplete but fairly clear picture which they yield of 
Venetian economic life in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

The income of Venice was derived from estates on the main- 
land owned by Venetian proprietors, from local manufactures, 
and from trade. Our sources are valuable only with regard to 
trade and manufactures. 

Then, as now, the Venetians obtained much of their income 
from trade with visitors, who in 1843 numbered over 100,000.” 
Architectural restorations financed by the Austrian government, 


reports for 1842 and 1847 are missing. Specific citations of these regular reports have 
been regarded as unnecessary where their use is indicated in the text. The principal 
journalistic source consulted is the Annali universali di statistica, economia pubblica, 
storia, viaggi e commercio (Milan, 1824 ff.) (cited as “Annali’’). The object of this 
journal was to reflect as fully as possible the economic progress of the Italian states and 
to review all “useful information’”’ and literature bearing on the advancement in Italy 
of what the editors, liberal and patriotic in sympathy, hailed as “modern’’ civilization. 
For a full account of this journal see K. R. Greenfield, Economics and liberalism in the 
Risorgimento (Baltimore, 1934), pp. 171-85. 

2 According to Adriano Balbi, L’ Austria e le primarie potenze: saggi di statistica 
comparativa, ed. Eugenio Balbi (Milan, 1846), pp. xii, xxx, quoting A. Sagredo: 


1836 1843 
4,662 12,612 


The difference between the two dates probably does not represent a normal increase, as 
an epidemic of cholera was raging in 1836 and by 1843 a railway from Padua was 
bringing a fresh influx of passengers from that city. 
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the municipality, and the church in the period following 1830 
undoubtedly represent a general effort to make Venice more 
attractive to visitors and to realize a profit on a city that is itself 
a museum.’ The railroad which was opened in the early forties 
from Mestre, opposite Venice on the edge of the Lagoon, to 
Padua, and by 1846 extended from Padua to Vicenza, brought a 
great influx of new visitors. In 1844 the movement of passen- 
gers between Padua and Venice (163,425) almost equaled the 
combined population of the two cities.‘ A traveler described the 
railway which carried him in 1847 across the just completed 
viaduct into the city as “‘an artery by which the living blood of 
today is being poured into the exhausted frame of Venice.’ 

The trade of Venice by sea in the period under consideration 
may be regarded as having two branches, though a clear dis- 
tinction between them is not made in the sources. One was 
local commerce—an exchange of the manufactures of the city 
and of the surplus production of the Venetian terra firma, chief- 
ly agricultural, for commodities imported from abroad, which 
found a market in the city and its hinterland.® The other was 
the handling of goods in transit. 

In the palmy days of Venice the transit trade had been the 
most important branch of her commerce. Her merchants in the 
middle ages and the Renaissance enjoyed their importance in 
the economy of Europe as middlemen between Europe and the 
East. Although the overseas trade of Europe with the Orient 
had continued to increase and had been swelled by “colonial” 
products originating in the Americas, the main stream of these 
imports was diverted from the Mediterranean by the opening 
of the Cape route and the western ocean and by the energy of 
the northern commercial nations, particularly the Dutch and 

3 The chamber of commerce took this view of local improvements in its report for 
1843. 

4 J. Pezzato, in Annali, 1844, LX XIX, 330 ff. 

5 George Stillman Hillard, Siz months in Italy (Boston, 1853), I, 87. 

6 Such business continued to account for most of the commercial activity of the port. 
As late as 1845 the chamber complained that “it is truly mortifying that in Venice 


the stocks in deposit must be limited to grains, oils and certain quantities of dried and 
salted fish’’ (annual report, 1845). 
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English, who competed with the Italians for the carrying trade 
even in their own sea. In the first half of the nineteenth century 
the colonial products that still entered east-central Europe by 
way of the Mediterranean found their chief entrepédt at Trieste 
rather than at Venice; and those destined for consumption in 
Italy itself or in Switzerland and west-central Europe were im- 
ported through Genoa and Leghorn, which had an advantage 
of position as ports for cargoes coming through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Nevertheless, Venice still retained a share in han- 
dling goods in transit for markets in northern Italy or bound for 
central Europe over the route that ascended the Adige and 
crossed the Brenner Pass. 

Trieste was the port of first instance for a large proportion of 
the goods passing through Venice to and from foreign ports. 
Actually, a very considerable part of the colonial goods entering 
Trieste and re-exported went to Venice, either for consumption 
or reshipment.’ Vice versa, exports from Venice to foreign des- 
tinations went first to Trieste, in a proportion that troubled the 
Venetian merchants. The chamber of commerce complained 
that Venice “sends a large part of its own goods to Trieste, 
where they are loaded for foreign ports, taking advantage of the 
great number of ships which are to be found in that port for the 
most remote destinations.”* 

The principal area with which the Venetians were engaged in 
direct commercial relations by sea was the Mediterranean basin 
—more especially, as would be expected, the Adriatic littoral 
and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The Adriatic trade ac- 
counts for the very large preponderance of coastwise craft 
among the vessels entering and clearing the port.’ Outside of 


7 In 1837, 39,434 quintals of coffee, out of a total of 99,246 re-exported from Trieste, 
went to Venice; 21,076 bales of cotton, out of a total of 28,479 bales; 38,410 quintals 
of tobacco, out of a total of 49,650 quintals (Locatelli, in Gazzetta di Venezia, cited by 
A. Balbi, Miscellanea italiana, ed. Eugenio Balbi [Milan, 1845], p. 338). 

5 “Osservazioni,’’ reported to the Central Accounting Bureau, Annex B, archives of 
the chamber of commerce, 1842, cartella 187, IV, 8. 


°E.g., 


1841 1844 


Ships “of long course’”’........ 377 560 
Coastwise vessels............. 3,476 4,219 
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the Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian seas, in the larger trading area 
of the Mediterranean, Egypt still ranked first among the con- 
tributors to Venetian sea trade, as in the times of grandeur. 
Spain and Portugal came next, owing their position to grains 
exported through Venice. But a change of conditions was de- 
pressing this trade. The competition of grain pouring out of the 
Black Sea ports of Russia was threatening it; furthermore, 
Spain and Portugal, after losing their South American colonies, 
had been seeking self-sufficiency. Greece imported from Venice 
“great quantities” of timber, cut in the Alps of Belluna and 
Friuli, giving rise to a trade which the chamber described in 
1844 as “‘one of the main constant elements of our most flourish- 
ing activity.” 

Outside the Mediterranean, Venice was trading directly with 
England, France, and Scandinavia and with North and South 
America. On the trade with the first two a report of 1838 makes 
the following comment: 

Never of very great magnitude were our relations with England, still less 
with France. Now, thanks to the free port [established at Venice in 1830], 
those kingdoms send us the varied products of their industrial manufactures 
.... England and France take copious quantities of our silks, which, next to 
grains, form the chief source of the economic activity of the [Lombardo- 
Venetian] Kingdom. 

Venice, in other words, was beginning to feel the impulse im- 
parted to commerce by the rapid industrial progress of England 
and France. 

In the forties direct trade between Venice and more distant 
ports showed a very striking increase. This is reflected in the 
figures which report the number of vessels entering and clearing 
the port. In these figures a distinction was made between ves- 
sels engaged in petty coastwise trade and those “of long 
course.”!° The number and tonnage of coastwise vessels enter- 
ing the port remained fairly constant between 1823 and 1841 


10 Unfortunately, the basis of this distinction is not made evident, whether, for in- 
stance, it was tonnage or length of voyage. Disparity in the basis of reckoning may 
account for the difference between the figures given in the official statements (reported 
annually in the Gazzetta privilegiata di Venezia and the Annali of Milan and used by 
A. Balbi) and those given by E. Morpurgo, Saggi statistici ed economici sul Veneto 
(Padua, 1868), p. 297. 
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and then showed some increase through 1844." But by 1844 the 
number of ships “of long course” entering the port was four 
times as great as in 1823." It had increased by 100 per cent 
since 1836.'* Such an increase is evidence not only of commer- 
cial recovery but also of the expansion of that part of the trade 
of Venice which measures the position of the city in the com- 
mercial life of Europe. It seemed to the Venetian merchants to 
give their city the rank of “‘one of the great ports of the Medi- 
terranean.” Actually, in tonnage of shipments, Venice in 1838 
ranked sixth among the fifteen leading ports of the Mediter- 
ranean basin—outstripped by Marseilles, Trieste, Constanti- 
nople, Genoa, and Leghorn and just ahead of Sira (in the Greek 
Archipelago) and Naples." 

If this trade was carried chiefly in foreign vessels, as it seems 
clearly to have been, home-owned ships still gave Venice a share 
in the carrying trade, and some of her ships were pushing their 
way out of the Mediterranean. Some brought cargoes of dried 
fish from “the ports of the continental North, formerly carried 
only in foreign bottoms.’* Also, Venetian ships had begun to 
appear in the ports of Brazil and the United States—thanks to 
treaties with those countries. 

The increase of activity in the port of Venice in the thirties 


1 To give examples: 


1823* 1837 1842 1844 
Number of coastwise vessels..] 3,092 3,040 4,093 4,219 
_ 182,400 | 225,580 | 284,630 


* Annali, 1827, XIV, $12 ff., citing Antonio Quadri, P: to statistico delle 
provincie V enete (Venice, 1826). The other figures are from the Giornale 
del Lloyd Austriaco by A. Balbi, L’ Austria e le primarie potenze, p. xii. 


12 When it had fallen away to 109. Of the period preceding 1823, it is possible only 
to say that the total number of ships entering in 1823 was fewer by 677 than the 
number entering in 1817 (Quadri, Prospetto, quoted in Annali, 1827, XIV, 312). 

18 Tabulation in A. Balbi, L’ Austria e le primarie potenze, p. xii, from the Giornale del 
Lloyd Austriaco, which has been checked with annual reports in the Annali. There was 
a slump in 1841-42 (from 436 in 1840 to 377 in 1841 and 416 in 1842). This was at- 
tributed to the Mehemet Ali crisis (annual reports, 1840, 1841; monthly report, August, 
1842; annual report, 1843, where the chamber refers to a return of tranquillity). 

14 Annali, 1838, LV, 296-98. 

18 These came from the Scandinavian countries (annual report of the chamber, 
1840). The fish were consumed in great quantities by the peasants of the terra firma 
(annual report, 1841). 
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and forties was accompanied by an expansion of local manufac- 
tures. Venetian workshops turned out a variety of products, 
which included gold-beaters’ work, silken fabrics, straw hats, 
wrought leather, colors, and medicines; but those listed as the 
most important were: “‘manufactories of fancy glass and enam- 
eled wares, glass, wax, woolen caps, gondola covers, coarse 
serges, clerical cloth, colors, the sugar refineries and the printing 
establishments.”® The characteristic product of Venetian in- 
dustry then, as now, was fancy glass and jewelry, produced in 
workshops concentrated on the island of Murano.'’ 

Such industries were characteristic and traditional. But in 
the decade preceding 1848 several manufactories of a new type 
appeared, with central workshops and power-driven machinery 
—forerunners of industrial capitalism. The first was a factory 
on the Brenta which made stearin candles, a plant erected 
on what then seemed a grand scale and equipped with up-to- 
date machinery.'* There were two sugar refineries at Venice, 
and at least one of these was a considerable establishment. It 
was modernized in the early forties, its proprietor introducing 
“tall the discoveries of modern chemistry,’!® and was reported 
in 1847 as being equipped with a steam engine and a high-pres- 
sure boiler.?° A steam-driven flour and rice mill was established 
in an abandoned church.” Another factory manufactured white 
lead. In 1839 a company contracted to supply the city with 
illumination by gas, and the gasometer which it put up was 
recommended as one of the wonders of a new Venice.” The in- 


16 In 1838, 2,671 shops, employing 10,872 persons (comment of the chamber of 
commerce on a Prospetto statistico delle provincie Venete, 1838). In 1823, according to 
the Prospetto of Quadri, there were in all only 530 workshops and manufactories, em- 
ploying 9,190 operatives (Annali, 1827, XIII, 75). 

17 In 1830 Giuseppe Sacchi referred to manufactures of glass and wax as branches of 
industry in which the Venetians need have no fear of foreign competition (Annali, 
1830, XXIV, 57). 

18 Tbid., 1838, LVII, 303. 

19 Sagredo, in Annali, 1842, LX XI, 212; annual report of the chamber of commerce, 
1843. 
20 Annali, 1847, XCIV, 64 ff., reporting the Tornaconto of Padua. 
21 Annual report, 1843; Annali, 1842, LX XI, 212. 

% Sagredo, in Annali, 1843, LXXVII, 75 ff. 
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dustrial plant that created the most excitement was a factory 
to produce felt for clothes and carpets, which was erected in 
1841 and was equipped with English machinery driven by a 
steam engine of 80 horsepower.”* 

Besides these industrial undertakings, a company was found- 
ed in 1840, on the joint-stock principle, to stimulate the com- 
mercial expansion of the port. It was called the Societa Veneta 
Commerciale. Its purpose, as set forth in the statutes of incor- 
poration, was to “direct commerce in imports and exports on its 
own account and on that of third parties, in its own ships and 
those of others, and every other commercial operation.”** It 
was acclaimed as the expression, par excellence, of the reviving 
commercial spirit of Venice and was likened by the press to the 
British East India Company. The company was organized by 
eight of the leading capitalists of the city, with a nominal capi- 
tal of 15,000,000 Austrian lire, divided into 10,000 shares bear- 
ing interest at 4 per cent. By June, 1840, one-fifth of the stock 
had been taken by subscribers in Milan, Trieste, and other cities 
of the peninsula, as well as in Venice.” As many as 7,941 shares 
were subscribed, and over 2,000,000 Austrian lire were placed at 
the company’s disposal.” 

All these capitalistic enterprises ran into difficulties. Four of 
them pulled through and were doing well in 1847. Two of the 
industrial undertakings—the candle factory and the steam flour 
and rice mill—failed. In 1843 the seventh cargo of flour ground 
by the modern machinery of the latter was on its way to Brazil, 
but the flour spoiled on the long voyage; and in August, 1847, 
after making a vain attempt to improve its methods, the enter- 
prise went under.”’ 

The Societa Veneta Commerciale started off grandly by im- 
porting over a thousand bales of cotton from New Orleans. The 
stock rose to 108. But the war scare produced by the Egyptian 


23 Annual report, 1841; Sagredo, in Annali, 1842, LXXI, 211-12. 

*4 Annali, 1840, LXIII, 75-86. 25 Monthly report, June, 1840. 

% Pezzato, in Annali, 1845, LXXIV, 197 ff. By 1845, 1,193 shares had been with- 
drawn to liquidate the suits of dissatisfied subscribers. 

27 Annual reports, 1843, 1844; monthly report, September, 1847. 
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crisis of 1841 caused its value to tumble. The company tried to 
meet the crisis by converting itself into a bank of discount. The 
government intervened and ordered modifications in its charter; 
stockholders became dissatisfied and demanded its dissolution.”* 
The company survived and in 1842 paid the statutory interest 
of 4 per cent plus a small dividend on operations during the first 
year, but it did not prosper and seems to have been kept alive 
only by patriotic exertions.” 

It is possible to identify some of the circumstances condition- 
ing the revival of hope and enterprise which took place in Ven- 
ice in the years preceding 1848. One important stimulant, cer- 
tainly, is to be found in measures taken by the government of 
Austria. 

On February 1, 1830, Venice was made a free port.*®° A 
free port had existed on the island of San Giorgio since 1806, 
but it had apparently been used almost solely by coastwise ves- 
sels and had produced little profit. In 1830 the franchise was 
extended to embrace the whole city; and a “‘customs-cordon,” 
a circle of colored piles, was set up at 50-meter intervals in the 
Lagoon to mark its limits.** The privileges which this new 
status conferred on Venice were different from those suggested 
by the present use of the term “free port.” In effect, Venice was 
placed outside the customs-line of the Lombardo-Venetian 
Kingdom. But, on the one hand, duties were still imposed on 
certain imports to protect the manufacturers of the city against 


28 Annali, 1845, LX XIV, 197 ff.; also annual report, 1841. 

2° Referring to difficulties in a meeting of stockholders in 1843, the chamber of com- 
merce reported them as overcome by “noble patriotic sentiment.’ In 1845 the chamber 
lamented “the unsatisfactory outcome and state of uncertainty of this patriotic institu- 
tion, the Societa Veneta Commerciale.” Though the company’s balances showed a 
profit of 152,628.63 lire for 1844, it had lost 173,345.40 lire of its capital, and its stock 
was quoted at 92-93, without takers. It was then decided to reorganize on the basis of a 
distinction between “confident” stockholders, who would receive dividends as well as 
interest, and “timid”’ stockholders, who would be excused from prompt payment of their 
subscriptions and would receive only interest (Pezzato, in Annali, 1845, LXXIV, 
197 ff.). 

3° Giuseppe Sacchi, “Intorno all’istituzione del Porto Franco di Venezia: memoria,” 
Annali, 1830, XXIV, 27 ff. 

31 [bid., p. 53; James Fenimore Cooper, Excursions in Italy (London, 1838), I, 306. 
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foreign competition; on the other, in order not to put Venetian 
manufacturers under a handicap in competition with those of 
the terra firma, the government exempted products exported 
by them to Lombardy-Venetia from the duties imposed by the 
tariff of that kingdom, provided the industry had existed before 
1830.*° This proviso offered no encouragement to new manu- 
facturing enterprises seeking to profit by location in Venice to 
import their materials duty free, unless they could find a market 
for their products in the city itself. Again, Venetian manufac- 
tures exported to the mainland did not enjoy complete exemp- 
tion from the Lombardo-Venetian tariff. To protect manufac- 
turers located on the mainland from unfair competition in 
the mainland market, Venetian manufacturers paid a duty 
corresponding to that which they had previously paid on 
the raw materials that they imported from abroad. The ad- 
vantages, then, that Venice might expect from its status as 
a free port were only two. Obviously, its transit in goods 
from abroad destined for points outside of Lombardy-Vene- 
tia was offered an ampler and more convenient base than 
the narrow port of San Giorgio. In the second place, the popula- 
tion of the city could now import from abroad duty-free goods 
which it either consumed or manufactured. But, inasmuch as 
the city provisioned itself chiefly from the mainland, the Vene- 
tian consumer did not stand to benefit greatly by a reduction in 
the cost of food. Again, since established industries were still 
protected, he would not get the products of these industries at a 
lower price. An advantage was gained only by the consumer of 
foreign manufactures and by the manufacturers. But because 
of the equalization tax imposed to protect their competitors on 
the mainland, this advantage could benefit the manufacturers 
only in the market afforded by the city itself. 

The creation of the free port disappointed the high hopes with 
which it was greeted. The limitations of the franchise were a 
subject of constant complaint in reports of the chamber of com- 

® Edict of Oct. 15, 1838 (annual report, 1840). The chamber immediately began to 


petition for an extension of this privilege to industries established after 1830. Subse- 
quent reports show that it was granted to one manufacturing firm at a time. 
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merce. The chamber, nevertheless, grudgingly admitted that 
the free port had stimulated manufactures and trade,** and 
contemporaries dated the economic revival of Venice from 
1830.** In behalf of local commerce the imperial government 
also entered into commercial treaties favorable to Venetian in- 
terests,* and it made an effort, which failed, to divert the trade 
of Milan from Genoa to Venice.* 

The imperial government gave a direct and very considerable 
impulse to the prosperity of Venice by expenditures on public 
works. The undertaking which received most attention at the 
time was a new marble dike at Malamocco, which was needed to 
reduce the serious hazards of navigation at the principal gate- 
way between the Lagoon and the Adriatic. The Viennese gov- 
ernment spent large sums not only on the “ports” or entrances 
of the Lagoon and the sea walls of the Lido but on roads, canals, 
rivers, and bridges, on buildings to house its administrative 
offices, and on architectural restorations.*” Between 1830 and 
1844 it put over 4,000,000 lire into the fortification of the city— 
a sum which, as was pointed out, was spent largely in Venice.** 
To Austrian policy Venice owed also the economic benefits 
which the city derived from being an administrative capital and 
the base and arsenal of the imperial navy.*® 

Beginning in 1831, the government of the municipality laid 
out substantial sums in improvements. Streets were paved, 

33 Report on trade to the Presidenza governativa, Feb. 27, 1838; special report to the 
Commissione governativa di commercio, industria ed economia rurale, Mar. 11, 1838. 

34 See, e.g., Sagredo, in Annali, 1843, LX XVI, 65. 

% Treaties mentioned as particularly advantageous were those with England (Dee, 
21, 1929), Mexico, Brazil, and the United States. One with the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies was signed on July 4, 1846, after prolonged and repeated solicitations from 
Venice. 

% Greenfield, pp. 88-89. 


37 The sum appropriated for the dike at Malamocco was 2,400,000 Austrian lire. 
The total amount appropriated for public works previously to the authorization of the 
dike in 1835 was 39,156,173 lire (Annali, 1834, XLII, 131). Construction of offices and 
restorations under way in 1843 involved a total expenditure estimated by Sagredo at 
about 1,500,000 lire (ibid., 1843, LX XVI, 74-76). 

38 Sagredo, in Annali, 1844, LX XIX, 202-4 

39 Pezzato, in Annali, 1841, LXX, 323. 
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fondamente repaired, bridges improved with new steps and iron 
balustrades, balusters set up along the banks of canals, a cen- 
tral slaughter-house erected, the Palazzo Giustiniani-Foscari 
bought and renovated to serve as the locale of technical schools 
opened in 1843, and the streets and the Piazza San Marco 
lighted by gas. At the same time, churches were being reopened, 
repaired, and beautified by the contributions of the pious; new 
churches were being built; and a return of magnificence and dis- 
play in ecclesiastical ceremonies was observed.*° In the forties 
the section of the Milan-Venice railway from the Lagoon to 
Padua and Vicenza was being built. By 1846 the bridge from 
Mestre to Venice was under construction, amid a bright aura 
of hopes. All these building operations furnished employment, 
stimulated importation,“ and, attracting a new host of visitors, 
brought trade to the shopkeepers and increased the revenue 
from the consumption taxes levied by the municipality.” 

Local enterprise, as well as public works, played a part in 
this revival. The activity being displayed by the municipal 
government was, in itself, an expression of renewed local initia- 
tive. The new factories, the gas works, and the Milan-Venice 
railway were adventures of private capital. The railway, in 
which the Venetians made a heavy investment, introduced them 
to the use of the joint-stock company on a large scale as a means 
of financing the instrumentalities of ‘“‘modern” civilization. The 
Societa Veneta Commerciale was an ambitious local attempt to 
utilize this device. 

The sources consulted do not make it possible to say how 
widely the benefits of public works and private enterprise were 

“ Between 1816 and 1840 the city spent over 5,000,000 lire on renovation, the 
greater part of it after 1831. In 1843 alone the municipality spent 500,000 lire for im- 
provements and services (Sagredo, “Note sugli ammiglioramenti di Venezia,’ Annali, 
1843, LX XVI, 77-85; LX XVII, 75-88, 201-3; 1844, LX XIX, 205 ff.). Sagredo named 


seven churches reopened or repaired before 1836 and sixteen between 1836 and 1843 
(ibid., 1843, LX XVII, 187-90, 309-26). 

41 In its annual report for 1843 the chamber of commerce noted that the increase of 
ship movements in the port was in part due to importation of stone for the dike at 
Malamocco. 

# In the first year that the railroad operated (1842) the revenue of the city from con- 
sumption taxes increased by 20,545.83 lire (Annali, 1843, LX XVI, 71-73). 
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spread among the mass of the people of the city. But the various 
building operations undertaken must have reduced the number 
of unemployed, which had been a serious local problem.“ A 
letter from Venice to a Milanese journal in 1843 reported that 
labor on public and private works was “‘in fervid activity.” 
The small shopkeepers were reported to be profiting famously 
by the access of visitors brought in by the railroad, as well as by 
the increase in the amount of money that the people had to 
spend. 

Take a turn through the Piazza, the Frezzeria, the Merceria, the Rialto; 
everywhere is presented the consoling spectacle of activity; stores frequented 
with people; manufactories in which work is fervid; and where once the eye 
shrank in grief from the number of shops that were closed, now with patriotic 


joy one sees at almost every step new ones being constructed, old ones being 
made and refurnished.* 


A rise in the rent of land and houses, accompanying the revival 
of business, was increasing the income of the owners of real 
property.“© Commentators in the journals found evidence of in- 
creased well-being for the masses in the rapid decrease in the 
number of objects left in the pawnshops.*’ The restoration of 
churches and the revival of religious ceremony were cited as 
evidence to the same effect, since the contributions that made 


#3 James P. Cobbett wrote in 1829: “The poor of the city are in great numbers: I 
am informed that out of the whole population (110,000) not less than 20,000 may be 
reckoned as paupers’’ (J. P. Cobbett, Journal of a tour in Italy (London, 1830], pp. 
350-51). An English visitor in 1827 estimated that one-third of the population “are 
without sufficient means of subsistence”’ (J. D. Sinclair, An autumn in Italy (Edinburgh, 
1829], p. 88). 

‘4 Rivista europea (Milan), 1843, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 127-29. 

45 Quoted from the Gazzetta di Venezia in Annali, 1844, LXXIX, 72 n. 


Before 1820, according to Eugenio Balbi, following Count Sagredo, it was the 
practice of proprietors of private edifices to destroy them in order to realize the value 
of the materials, so low were the rents obtainable. After 1830 the value of rents and real 
estate went up. “In the center of the city in general the value of these doubled; that 
of many more than doubled; in the rest of the city the average increase may be reckoned 
at 20 per cent” (A. Balbi, L’ Austria e le primarie potenze, p. xxi). See also a letter from 
L. A. Parravicini in Rivista europea, 1843, Vol. I, Part Il, pp. 265-66. 

47 The note in the Annali just cited quotes the Gazzetta di Venezia as stating that 
from January to August, 1842, 19,564 fewer objects were placed in pawn than in 1841; 
in 1843, 25,491 fewer than in 1842. See also a letter to the same effect from “Sigma” 
in Rivista europea, 1843, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 127-29. 
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them possible were spontaneous and voluntary offerings of the 
poor as well as of the rich.** 

If expenditures on local construction by the municipality and 
the imperial government are subtracted, the business revival 
that was taking place at Venice in the decade preceding 1848 
does not seem impressive. It boils down to a larger share for 
Venice in the expanding Mediterranean trade and the applica- 
tion of capitalistic enterprise to a few industries and to the 
projects of the Societa Veneta Commerciale. Compared with 
contemporary enterprises of the English or the French, it seems 
a puny reflex of a revolutionary transformation. But the his- 
torian cannot disregard the meaning that was attached to it in 
Venice at the time. Our sources reflect the opinion of only one 
class of people—that to which the leaders of the business com- 
munity belonged; but we are left in no doubt that they believed 
that they were taking part in a “resurrection” of Venice. Their 
half-dozen new factories had a significance for them out of all 
proportion to their economic importance. Count Sagredo could 
not confine himself to prose in describing the new factory to 
produce felt for clothes and carpets: “He who enters the room 
where four massive iron columns sustain an architrave also of 
iron,” observing the machines in motion and hearing their con- 
tinuous roar, will be certain that “our age lacks neither poetry 
nor monuments. What can signify better that God has placed 
man first and most beloved among his creatures, signify better 
the divinity of his origins?”’*® This disposition to see a sym- 
bolical significance in ‘““modern” improvements was manifested in 
Venice, as elsewhere in Italy at the same time, in descriptions of 
the introduction of illumination by gas, then regarded a veritable 
emblem of enlightenment. The Gazzetta di Venezia published an 
ecstatic account of the first illumination of the Piazza San Mar- 
co on August 19, 1843.°° As the streets were successively lighted 
and private jets multiplied, Count Sagredo wrote that it was 
disagreeable to pass from streets lighted by gas to those still 


48 Sagredo, in Annali, 1843, LX XVII, 322-23, 326. 49 Tbid., 1842, LX XI, 211-12. 

5° Reported in ibid., 1843, LX XVII, 201, 203, with the comment: “Thus Venice, 
which but recently saw the passing of its days of mourning, now renews itself from 
day to day, and makes itself ever more lovely.” 
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lighted by oil, “the light being as different as if one passed from 
civilization to times hardly civilized.” Readers of widely cir- 
culated Italian journals were given the impression that Venice 
was having a boom.” The language of the chamber of commerce 
shows that that body shared the feeling of expectancy and hope. 
They reported that all classes were “‘co-operating with one ac- 
cord in the resurrection [risorgimento] of dear Venice”; spoke of 
“‘new days of prosperity and splendor” and of “‘the reanimation 
of spirits and of the antique tendencies to operations of trade.’ 

The information derivable from our sources throws only an 
indirect light on the causes of the revolution of 1848 at Venice. 
Its most serious limitation is that it reflects the state of mind of 
a single class. This class comprised those who felt themselves to 
be the merchant aristocracy of the city. A list descriptive of the 
types of occupation which they were pursuing includes “bank- 
ers, merchants in every branch of grains, oils and colonial goods, 
and of dried and salted fish; timber merchants, shipowners, 
shippers and commission merchants.”** The names of some of 
the members of the group belong to the old aristocracy of Ven- 
ice. The enterprising podesta at the head of the municipal gov- 
ernment during the revival bore the titles of “conte” and “‘cava- 
liere’’ and was a Corrér.* Two founders of the Societa Veneta 
Commerciale were titled personages. But the proportion of 
old names is not impressive, and the author of an article on the 
Societa Veneta Commerciale refers to the inertia which the pro- 
gressive element in business encountered “among those who are 
in commerce solely from having inherited a name and capital.’ 


51 Besides the extensive “Note sugli ammiglioramenti di Venezia’ by Count Sagredo 
in the Annali, see the letters from “Sigma,” Rivista europea, 1843, Vol. I, Part Il, 
pp. 127-29, and Parravicini, ibid., pp. 265-66, and Part I, pp. 129-30. 

52 Monthly reports, June, 1839, and April, 1840; annual report, 1844. 

53 Special report of the chamber of commerce, 1838. 

54 This family is named in public documents as early as 1173; a ““Coreri’’ is listed asa 
member of the Maggior Consiglio in 1522 (Marino Sanuto, Le rite dei dogi, 1, 24, and 
n. 9, in Muratori, Rerum italicarum scriptores [new ed.; Citta di Castello, 1900], Vol. 
XXII, Part IV). 

55 Cav. Giacomo Treves de Bonfili and Nobile Spiridione Papadopoli. In 1847 
Papadopoli became a member of the chamber of commerce. 

56 Pezzato, Annali, 1841, LX X, 323. On the other hand, evidence that capital sub- 
scribed by inherited wealth was necessary to the new enterprises appears in a letter of 
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Within this progressive element the active lead in capitalistic 
enterprises was apparently taken by a small number of capital- 
ists.*’ As a class these merchant and proprietary capitalists co- 
operated with the Austrian government in the regulation of 
commerce and of the affairs of the city through the chamber of 
commerce®* and the municipality. 

In the spring of 1848 the initiative in revolution did not come 
from this class, though it was taken by a man who had been as- 
sociated with its promotional and patriotic activities.*® Daniele 
Manin found his support in the revolutionary masses and, tak- 
ing the leadership from the municipality, which was disposed to 
temporize, assumed dictatorial powers. The substantial ele- 
ments represented by that body and by the chamber crossed the 
bridge that led to the revival of the Republic of San Marco with 
some reluctance.®® Nevertheless, they acquiesced in revolution, 
and the state of mind with which they approached the crisis 
during the preceding decade is not without interest in any at- 
tempt to estimate the effort of Venice to regain its independence. 

It is evident, in the first place, that, whatever their social ex- 
traction, the merchants and manufacturers represented in the 


Daniele Manin to Valentino Pasini dated Oct. 9, 1841. Manin wrote that one factor 
holding up the progress of the Milan-Venice railway was “the absence [from Venice] of 
the principal gentlemen, who are in the country. When they come back we shall try 
to do something” (R. Bonghi, La vita e i tempi di Valentino Pasini [Florence, 1893], 
pp. 102-3). 

5? The same names reappear in connection with a number of these enterprises. 
Federigo Oexle, a founder of the Societa Veneta Commerciale, was the leading pro- 
prietor of the steam-driven rice and flour mill. Giuseppe Reali, another director of that 
society, was a proprietor of the steam felt factory (Reali Bonfil e Compagnia); also of a 
wax manufactory and of the larger and more up-to-date of the sugar refineries. In 
1847 he was elected president of the chamber of commerce. Two other promoters of 
the Commercial Society—Sanuto Callegari and Tommaso Holme—were appointed by 
the chamber members of a commission to study a proposal for extending Austrian trade 
to India via Suez. 

58 Created in 1764 and subsequently adopted by the Austrian government as the 
official representation of business (Heinrich Kretschmayr, Geschichte von Venedig: der 
Niedergang {[Gotha, 1934], III, 449). 

59 For Manin’s activity in connection with the Milan-Venice railroad, see G. M. 
Trevelyan, Manin and the Venetian revolution of 1848 (London, 1923), pp. 45-47, 
and n. 19, above. 


Trevelyan, chaps. v—vi. 
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chamber regarded themselves as a class apart, reincarnating the 
paternalism, solidity, and enterprise of the old oligarchy. They 
prided themselves on their code of business ethics, on the con- 
servatism, sturdy credit, and abhorrence of speculation of “‘the 
important houses,” and contemplated with anxiety and annoy- 
ance the petty retailers “who constitute the last category [of 
business], although they imprudently wish to try, even if in vain, 
to put themselves on the level of the more important.”’ The 
remedy for the “irregular conduct” of this petite bourgeoisie 
which they urged on the government was a revision of the civil 
code to curb fraudulent bankruptcies and permit a stricter con- 
trol of local business by the chamber, such as the chamber of 
commerce of Milan enjoyed—a control which was conceded to 
the Venetian chamber in 1845. 

The more substantial merchants were guided in their think- 
ing by the mercantilistic principles of the older Venice. They 
not only believed that “‘an active and flourishing commerce” 
was, for Venice, “‘the sole or at least the outstanding element of 
a solid prosperity,’’® but they attached great importance to a 
home-built and home-owned fleet, watching anxiously the sta- 
tistics of local ship-building and urging on the government the 
advantage which navigation acts were giving to the merchant 
marines of Naples and Piedmont. At the same time, they were 
moved by a strong local patriotism. Emulation of the past was 
ever in their minds; in their reports they were always referring 
to “‘the antique spirit, slumbering but not extinct,” to “the 
former aptitude for commercial enterprises and great specula- 
tions,” which they believed to be reviving in themselves. This 
revival was linked in their thought with “the progress of civiliza- 
tion,” “the progress everywhere brought about by manufac- 
turing industry.”” Even “‘if Venice is not, nor ever will be Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Manchester, from which a torrent of manufac- 
tures is breaking forth,” the city could, if freed from artificial 
handicaps, at least benefit by a larger share in the trade with 
its own provinces and in the commerce of Austria. The scope of 
the ambitions entertained by the chamber is reflected in its 


61 Set off by them in contrast with the tourist trade, however desirable that might be 
as a “succor” for the “numerous and needy class of artisans” (annual report, 1843). 


# 
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reference, in 1843, to the prospect for Venetian enterprise cre- 
ated by the peace between Great Britain and China, which 
“opens a new and vast commercial horizon.” The visit of Eng- 
lish commissioners in the same year to study the possibility of 
making Venice a port on the line of the India mail brought home 
the reality of the broader outlook which the chamber had been 
discussing.” 

Wonder has often been expressed that the Lombards and 
Venetians were not content with the comparatively enlightened 
government which they enjoyed under Austrian domination.** 
We have learned from the businessmen of Venice themselves 
how largely due to the contribution of the Viennese government 
the revival of business in the forties was. The fact remains that 
the reports of the chamber of commerce between 1838 and 1848 
expressed a continual and increasing criticism and dissatisfac- 
tion. In general the position which the chamber took was that 
Venice—thanks to a renewal of its historic spirit of enterprise— 
had reached the threshold of a splendid future, into which it 
could pass only if the government took certain measures re- 
quired by its interests. 

The action sought concerned, on the one hand, a better regu- 
lation of commerce and industry at Venice and, on the other, 
protection against its rivals. In bitter language the merchants 
demanded equalization of the legal privileges of Venice with 
those of its great internal rival, Trieste, and the repeal of the 
monopoly enjoyed by the Austrian Lloyd.* Their jealousy of 

® This visit is reported by Parravicini in Rirista europea, 1843, Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 129- 
30. He wrote: “The news that next spring the ancient line of communication . . . . is 


to be opened, takes our thought back to the famous commerce of the Venetians in the 
fifteenth century and opens to our spirits the fairest hopes.” 


63 “Tn 1847 William Senior expressed to Minghetti his wonder at the hostility of the 
Italians to Austria and described with surprise the excellent condition of Venice under 
Austrian administration” (Arturo Segré, Storia del commercio [2d ed.; Turin, 1923}, 
II, 912, n. 4). Lady Blessington, in 1828, though full of Byronic sentiments, considered 
the conduct of the Austrian officials at Venice irreproachable (The idler in Italy [Paris, 
1841], p. 103). Mrs. Trollope in 1841 found the majority of Venetians optimistic, grate- 
ful, and contented (A visit to Italy [London, 1842], II, 124-27). 

As keeping high the cost of communication with Trieste and excluding the Vene- 
tians from direct communication by steamship with the Levant. In 1844 the chamber 
sought the repeal of the Austrian Lloyd’s monopoly as “a favor founded in substance on 
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Trieste was so heated that they even suspected the Istrian pilots 
of wilfully wrecking ships off Malamocco.® 

But to anyone interested in the dissatisfaction of Venice with 
Austrian rule the particular reforms that were sought are less 
important than the tone of impatience—even of exasperation— 
by which they are characterized. The Venetian merchants were 
not dissatisfied—not openly at least—with what Vienna did but 
with its failure to complete anything. The position from which 
the chamber took off in its petitions was that in 1830 the port 
had been freed but that its “freedom” had been left incomplete. 
Summing up an extended report on the impediments to their 
hopes in 1838, the merchants feelingly declared: 

Venice is free, but does not possess the advantages which freedom gives to 
Trieste and which imparted the impulse to its great renown and prosperity; 
Venice is free, but is not exempted from financial inquisitions or the peril of 
having at any time to undergo them. Venice is free, but subject to conscrip- 
tion on land and sea. Venice is free, but the books of the merchants are not 
exempt from the stamp tax; and the registration tax, which does not exist 
even in Lombardy, besides the burden which it imposes, ill accords with 
the celerity of action that commercial movements require. Venice is free, 
but consumption duties, although much reduced . . . . are exacted on various 
commodities ... . [entailing] inspections, vexations, abuses; Venice is free, 
but the merchants pay an annual contribution to the treasury and the addi- 
tional tax in support of the Chamber, while the merchants of Trieste, exempt 
from the treasury contribution, share only in determined quotas the expenses 
required by the needs of their representatives and by the commercial 


The chamber complained that their “fervid supplications” for 
an extension to all branches of local manufactures of relief from 
duties on exports to the mainland “lie unheard”; that “they 
cannot know the reasons for the repulses” with which their 
petitions have met. In 1846 they returned to a plea for the free 
exportation of raw silk from Venetia with “the discouraged con- 
viction” that “their warm representations” had been received 
with disfavor or “had not yet been heard by the superior 
authorities.” 


the most sacred right.”’ In 1847 they used language equally strong in protesting against 
the dependency of the Venetian sanitary magistracy on that of Trieste, declaring it 
“against nature.” 

6 Annual reports, 1844, 1845. 
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An eternal pall of delay descended over all the objects of their 
hope. Two of the brightest of these had been the dike at Mala- 
mocco and the railroad which was to connect Venice with Milan. 
The construction of the dike was authorized in 1835; but the 
contract was not let until January, 1840, although in every re- 
port, monthly and annual, the chamber importuned the authori- 
ties to act. The work proceeded so slowly that, seven years 
later, the dike was unfinished, and then the merchants wearily 
observed that the need of a counterdike had become evident. 
Less fairly, they found fault with the government for the delays 
attending the construction of the Milan-Venice railway, which 
in the early years was a private enterprise paralyzed by conflicts 
of local interest. It, too, was authorized in 1835 and not begun 
until 1840. In 1841 the section from Padua to the Lagoon was 
in operation. In 1842 the government took over the enterprise, 
presumably to hasten its completion; but four years passed 
before the line was opened as far as Vicenza. The bridge which 
carries it across the Lagoon was finished in 1847. 

But the patience of the Venetians had worn out, and they 
had begun to criticize the government with a boldness that is 
startling, if not unprecedented, in the language of Italian office- 
holders in the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom. In their report for 
1846 the chamber complained that both the dike and the rail- 
road were being constructed with a “‘slowness to be lamented, a 
slowness that becomes all the more notable on comparison with 
the activity that marks operations of a similar nature in other 
countries.” In June, 1847, they pointed out that other railways 
built by the state had been completed promptly, while delays in 
the work on the Milan-Venice line not only were causing dis- 
content but were raising a doubt whether it would really be 
finished in 1848.°" In the fall of 1847 they declared still more 
sharply that “what moves the community to disgusted surprise 
in the midst of the general activity of business . . . . is to see the 
transportation of freight on the Venice-Vicenza line not yet put 
into effect,” while a concession to Zerman and Franchetti, 
operators of trucks and diligences, offering an entirely inade- 
quate service, had been renewed. “Let this vice growing out of 

% Annali, 1835, XLIV, 295. 67 It was still unfinished ten years later. 
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either neglect or ill-will be once and for all taken away, and 
promptly, to the end of removing a disgust which is becoming 
ever more considerable, and gives rise to continual representa- 
tions and lamentations.” Language so far removed from the 
tone of humble remonstrance seems to echo that which was 
being used in the Ninth Annual Congress of Italian Scientists 
meeting during that same autumn in their city, amid intense 
patriotic excitement. Dissatisfaction with the delays and hesi- 
tations of the Viennese bureaucracy had worn the patience of the 
business leaders so thin that they were hardly in a mood to put 
up an effective resistance to a movement toward independence. 

The reports of the chamber and those in contemporary jour- 
nals further make it clear that the leaders of the Venetian com- 
munity, stirred by the commercial expansion of Europe and the 
reopening of the Mediterranean route to the East, were, like 
Italians elsewhere, becoming anxious less they miss the oppor- 
tunities to which they had been awakened. 

Their sentiment of patriotism was centered on Venice, not on 
Italy, and in this respect was in harmony with that of Manin 
and the heroic Republic of 1848-49. The note of particularism 
is important. Except for it, the Venetians were linked, in lan- 
guage and outlook and by their journalistic affiliations and cor- 
respondence, with that vigorous element of moderate reformers 
in Italy who believed that the true aim of patriotism was the 
creation of a real Italy—‘‘modern,” active, and self-reliant— 
within the framework of the “legal’’ Italy dominated by 
Austria. In 1848 this element in the other states of Italy, under 
such leaders as D’Azeglio, Cavour, Balbo, and Petitti of Pied- 
mont, Correnti and Cattaneo of Milan, and Ridolfi and Ricasoli 
of Florence, took the road of national revolution. The path on 
which the moderate element at Venice fell in behind Manin in 
1848 led to a brief separate independence. But it diverged from 
the main line of advance chiefly in its political objective; and 
when Manin acquiesced in the leadership of Cavour in 1856, 
it finally brought the Venetians into union with the main body 
of national liberal opinion under Cavour. The experience of 
1830-48 had been part of their preparation for that union. 
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THE SOURCES OF REFORMISM IN THE SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF GERMANY 
1890-1914 


HARRY J. MARKS 


LTHOUGH socialism has been a factor in European 
A history since 1848, its importance has varied greatly. 
Just prior to the outbreak of the Great War, the 
Social Democratic party of Germany, with its million members 
the largest political party in the country and the largest socialist 
party in the world, enjoyed all the prestige attaching to a lead- 
ing position in a leading world-power. According to its program 
and the repeated pronouncements of its outstanding spokes- 
men, it was an anticapitalist revolutionary organization, among 
whose chief objectives was the preservation of world-peace. By 
accepting the policy of the German government on August 4, 
1914, as fundamentally its own, the role of this enormous 
organization as an independent factor in world-history sank to 
insignificance and became no more than that of a cog to gear the 
labor movement into the German war machine. 
Revolutionary movements have been the subject of in- 
numerable inquiries. Far fewer have been the efforts to investi- 
gate the reasons why an avowedly revolutionary party should 
become essentially a liberal reformist organization. In the case 
of the Social Democratic party of Germany, the very existence 
of this problem has scarcely been acknowledged. Friedrich 
Stampfer, the former Social Democratic deputy in the Reichs- 
tag and editor of Vorwdrts, the official organ of the party, in 
reviewing the past from the distance of exile, wrote: “The So- 
cial Democratic party long before August 4, 1914, had chosen its 
path, the path of reformism.’! The question seems to be natural 
(although Stampfer does not ask it, let alone attempt an an- 
1 Friedrich Stampfer, Die vierzehn Jahre der ersten deutschen Republik (Karlsbad, 


1936), p. 19. 
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swer): Why did Social Democracy choose the path of reform- 
ism? 

In all countries where a working class was formed and in- 
creased by the development of capitalism, there grew up, sooner 
or later, revolutionary anticapitalist workingmen’s parties.? In 
a general way the causes for revolutionary tendencies among the 
working class fall under objective and subjective headings. The 
basic objective conditions included the insecurity of factory 
employment, low wages, and long hours, and the intensifying 
factors such as exhausting speed of work, brutal foremen, 
the truck system of remuneration, heavy indirect taxation, 
wretched housing, child labor, rising prices of necessities, social 
discrimination (Aufgang nur fiir Herrschaften), political dis- 
crimination, including degrading legislation (Gesindeordnung), 
and undemocratic election procedures (discriminatory franchise 
in Prussia, Saxony, twelve other states, and the three city- 
republics), and barriers to advancement in government employ- 
ment, especially in the military and naval services. The late 
but rapid growth of industrialization in Germany made these 
phenomena unusually visible.? But they nevertheless would 
have led only to reformist movements without the presence of 
the subjective factor, revolutionary theory, which was supplied 
by Marx and Engels. The Lassallean movement, which pro- 
jected reformist aims, may be cited in evidence; and it is all the 
more striking since Lassalle himself had absorbed certain ele- 
ments of Marxism, but not the revolutionary core. 

At its formation in 1875 the German Social Democratic party 
adopted the far from revolutionary Gotha program. Under the 
antisocialist law from 1878 to 1890 the revolutionary tendencies, 
nourished by open repression and guided by Marxist writers in 
the Neue Zeit and the Sozialdemokrat, and by Engels directly in 
correspondence and conversations with party leaders, came to 


2See Robert Michels, “Psychologie der antikapitalistischen Massenbewegungen,” 
in Grundriss der Sozialékonomik, Sec. 1X, Part 1, “Die gesellschaftliche Schichtung im 
Kapitalismus”’ (Tiibingen, 1926), chap. viii. 

3In Sombart’s opinion the economic havoc was less devastating than elsewhere 
(Werner Sombart, Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft im neunzehnten Jahrhundert [5th ed.; 
Berlin, 1921], p. 452). 
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be acknowledged as predominant in the party. Neither clarity 
nor unanimity prevailed, however, and the Erfurt program 
(1891) fell considerably short of a consistent revolutionary 
statement of principles. While tribute was paid to Marxism, it 
was not fully understood or incorporated in the program. Yet 
with respect to the previous program, adopted sixteen years 
before, the Erfurt program marked a pronounced shift to the 
left, although its ambiguities and silences permitted both re- 
formists and revolutionaries to claim its authority. 

The quarter-century before the war, the period of party his- 
tory with which we are concerned, was the time in which 
Germany completed its transition from an agricultural to an 
industrial nation.‘ In that period German industry outstripped 
every European competitor and German business penetrated 
all parts of the world.’ In the last pre-war decade (1904-13), 
German exports increased 93 per cent, as against a rise of 75 per 
cent in British exports; and by 1913 the value of German ex- 
ports nearly equaled the British (10,098,000,000, compared with 
10,719,000,000 marks). Furthermore, the relative importance 
of foreign trade to German industry also increased: exports in 
1892 amounted to 12 per cent of total production but rose to 20 
per cent of production in 1913.’ 


_ ‘See F. C. Huber, Deutschland als Industriestaat (Stuttgart, 1901), especially chap. 
iv. 
5 German Foreign Trade, 1880—1913:* 


Trade Turnover 
Year (in Millions (in Marks 
of Marks) per Head) 
5,726 128.5 
7,473 151.1 
16,409 253.2 


Statistinches Reicheamt (2d Berlin, 1983), 196. 
® Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Reich 1914 (Berlin, 1914), p. *57. 
7Sombart (2d ed. [1913], p. 369); and Ludwig Pohle and Max Muss, Das deutsche 
Wirtschaftsleben seit Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts (6th ed. [Leipzig and Berlin, 1930], 
p.25), to the contrary notwithstanding. Rolf Wagenfiihr, Die deutsche Industrie. Entwick- 
lungstendenzen der deutschen und internationalen Industrieproduktion (‘‘Vierteljahrshefte 
zur Konjunkturforschung,”’ Sonderheft 31; [Berlin, 1933]), p. 12. 
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In expanding, business not merely became larger, but it 
developed a new form: there arose those vast, unprecedented, 
super-organizations of capital, the monopolies. Corresponding 
to the contemporary American trusts, there came into existence 
the German cartels, combines, and syndicates. Numerous ob- 
servers testified to the importance of this trend.’ The era of 
“free competition” was drawing to a close. While this move- 
ment toward monopoly existed in all advanced countries, Ger- 
man economy developed business super-organization to an 
unusually high degree. 

In Germany especially, cartellization spread among an ever increasing 
number of industries, including the finishing industries. Indeed, at the out- 
break of the war, the cartel system was becoming firmly established there and 
enjoyed a most beneficent toleration by the public authorities.° 


What were the effects on the working class of this new 
economic development? The opinion of the Social Democrats 
was expressed at the party congress held in 1894 in Frankfurt- 
am-Main. Max Schippel, the one-time leftist, delivered the re- 
port on “Cartels, trusts, and pools” and attempted to assuage 
the dread of those forms of business organization. ““The con- 
sumer .... has nothing to fear from cartels,” he held, and their 
danger to labor had been exaggerated. “Nothing is more dan- 
gerous to the trade-unions than the eternal ups and downs be- 
tween crisis and overproduction. But we have much more con- 
stant conditions of life when a greater stability of production is 
introduced by the cartels.”’ In the resolution which he proposed 
to the congress Schippel declared that the working class had no 
interest in disturbing the process of concentration, because it 
demonstrated the superiority of large- over small-scale produc- 
tion. ‘This development is consequently a step toward the reali- 


8 Among contemporaries: Walter Troeltsch, Ueber die neuesten Veriinderungen im 
deutschen Wirtschaftsleben (Stuttgart, 1899), pp. 75-78; Gustav Schmoller, Grundriss 
der allgemeinen Volkswirtschaftslehre (1st ed.; Leipzig, 1900), I, 450-53; Werner Som- 
bart (1st ed., 1903), pp. 367-73 (5th ed., 1921), pp. 369-76; Robert Liefmann, Kartelle 
und Trusts (1st ed.; Stuttgart, 1905), chaps. i and ii. 


® Herbert von Beckerath, Modern industrial organization, translated by R. New- 
comb and Franziska Krebs (New York, 1933), p. 18. 
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zation of Socialism.”° In this attitude may be found the seed of 
Social Democracy’s post-war theory of “organized capitalism.’’" 
At the same time, Schippel recognized the increased power that 
the cartels placed in the hands of the employers, and called for 
guarantees of labor’s interests. The resolution, as finally 
adopted, was modified by Schippel so as to obscure the exact 
meaning of ‘“‘a step toward socialism.’’!” 

If the general treatments of economic conditions in Germany 
in the pre-war quarter of a century are consulted with a view to 
discovering the concrete conditions of the working class, it will 
be found that almost all authors fail to discuss the question with 
any discrimination. Even those writers directly concerning 
themselves with the status of labor frequently treat the subject 
with a crudity defying analysis. It is common, for example, for 
skilled and unskilled workers to be lumped together; wages of 
highly skilled workers are assumed to be typical; and almost 
universally no consideration is taken of the increase in the in- 
tensity of labor, i.e., the increase in actual energy expended." 
As a matter of fact, the money wages of skilled workers in the 
first decade of the twentieth century reached levels considerably 
above those prevailing two or three decades earlier in the build- 
ing trades, woodworking industries, machine industry, and 
printing trades.'* But the cost of living was also rising. Ac- 
cording to Carl von Tyszka’s calculations, the expenditure of an 


10 Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Sozialdemokratischen Partei 
Deutschlands (Berlin, 1894), pp. 160-61. Hereafter protocols of the annual party con- 
gresses will be cited only by year, thus: 1894, pp. 160-61. 

11 See Fritz Naphtali (ed.), Wirtschaftsdemokratie. Ihr Wesen, Weg und Ziel (3d ed.; 
Berlin, 1928); Robert A. Brady, The rationalization movement in German industry 
(Berkeley, 1933), chap. xiii. 

2 1894, pp. 165-67. 

18 Sartorius von Waltershausen, Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte 1815-1914 (2d ed.; 
Jena, 1923); Karl Helfferich, Germany’s economic progress . . . . 1888-1913 (New York, 
1914); William J. Ashley, The progress of the German working class in the last quarter of a 
century (London, 1904); and Ludwig Pohle and Max Muss, op. cit. W. H. Dawson, in 
his misnamed book, The German workman (London and New York, 1906), gave no 
attention to such questions as wages. 

“R. Kuczynski, Arbeitslohn und Arbeitszeit in Europa und Amerika 1870-1909 
(Berlin, 1913), pp. 154, 218-20, $16, and 368. 
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average German worker’s family for the most important foods 
increased about one-third in the period from 1886-95 to 1911- 
12. In his chart of the comparative costs of living of English 
and German workers’ families, the German curve rises steadily 
from 1896-1900 on, rising more sharply than the English curve 
after 1901-5." 

From such statistics it was not difficult for the reformists to 
select evidence to prove indubitably that wages were rising more 
rapidly than the cost of living; that consequently real wages 
were increasing; and that ergo the condition of the German 
working class was improving.'® In this they were in agreement 
with the contemporary academic economists.’’ Bernstein and 
other Social Democrats who wished to revise the party program 
along liberal lines and away from revolution advocated pure 
and simple trade-unionism, placing their hopes in the possibility 
of economic organization to improve the conditions of the work- 
ing class and to lead to socialism. Apart from the theoreticians, 
there were union leaders like Hué, Timm, Legien, and Boemel- 
burg. The trade-unions were coming to regard the party as a 
rival organization rather than as the leader of the labor move- 
ment. Both wings of the reformist trend—the intellectuals and 
the union leaders—based their views on the proposition that the 
well-being of the working class was improving. Together, they 
rejected the Marxist theory that the “absolute misery” of the 
proletariat was increasing. “The intellectual transformation of 
Social Democracy,” wrote W. J. Ashley, “is simply the outcome 
of an improvement in the condition of the German people— 
explain it how one may—which cannot be gainsaid.’”!* 

This interpretation is invalidated by its excessive simplicity. 
In the first place, real wages form but one factor affecting the 

1% Carl von Tyszka, Léhne und Lebenskosten in Westeuropa im 19. Jahrhundert 
(Munich and Leipzig, 1914), pp. 264 and 277. 


16 To pick one example at random: Richard Calwer, “Die wirtschaftliche Hebung 
der Arbeiterklasse,”’ Sozialistische Monatshefte, XII (1908), 476-82. 


11E.g., F. Eulenberg (ed.), Kosten der Lebenshaltung in deutschen Grossstidten 
(Munich and Leipzig, 1914-15), and Ashley, op. cit. 


18 Ashley, pp. 140-41. See also Sartorius von Waltershausen, p. 526. 
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physical welfare of the wage-earners. Unemployment, illness, 
industrial accidents and diseases cannot be ignored. Real wages 
measure only what a worker receives, not what he produces. At 
this point it is necessary to introduce the concept of intensity of 
work. By this is meant the rate of expenditure of physical en- 
ergy by the worker. If the source of increased production is the 
increased expenditure of energy by the worker and not technical 
improvements in the process of production, his work is said to 
have been intensified. Intensity of work can be measured in the 
laboratory, but at present it is impossible to offer any quantita- 
tive estimates of the intensification of the work of German labor 
from 1890 to 1914. Measurement, nevertheless, is not the only 
instrument of social historiography, and in the absence of sta- 
tistics it will be enough here to sketch the problem. 

The principle of intensification of labor, as set forth by stu- 
dents of fatigue, has been formulated as follows: 

Supposing it needs 1 unit of energy to produce 1 article in an hour, it does 
not need only 2 units of energy to produce two articles in the hour, but dis- 
tinctly more than two units. The greater the speed of production, the rela- 
tively greater the call upon the physical energies of the body.” 

It is evident in this illustration that doubling the real wages 
would not suffice to compensate the worker for the additional 
energy he must put forth. While the principle is clear, the diffi- 
culty is to disentangle the intensification of labor from the 
genuine increase in productivity due to improved technique and 
equipment. As illustrative of this difficulty Sombart cites the 
fifteen-fold increase in the iron smelted per worker in Germany 
from 1860 to 1913, the doubling of iron cast per foundry worker 
in the period from 1860 to 1910, etc. These figures are valueless 
because no account is taken of changes in machinery and tools. 
On the other hand, Sombart offers two genuine examples of in- 
tensification of labor. In a large Augsburg cotton mill there were 
thirteen workers per thousand spindles in 1865, and slightly 
more than six workers serving the same number of spindles in 
1912. In the weaving-room in the 1870’s a worker tended but 
one loom, but by 1900 he had to operate from two to four 


19H. M. Vernon, Industrial fatigue and efficiency (London, 1921), p. 48. 
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looms.”° In the period from 1895 to 1907 the production of the 
average German worker increased 95 per cent, and the average 
wage rose 53 per cent. 

How much of this increase is to be attributed to the increasing employ- 
ment of capital goods, and how much to the increasing amount of work per- 
formed by the individual workers, cannot, of course, be determined on the 
basis of the available data.” 

In considering the stratification of the working class it is 
useful to distinguish between the mass of the proletariat and its 
upper section. “In all high-capitalist economies of the present 


TABLE 1 
REAL WAGES IN GERMANY, 1887-1914 


Mass of Labor 
Workers Aristocracy 
1909 to 1913-14........... 105.1 113.2 


day, besides entrepreneur aristocracies there are labor aristoc- 
racies.”””? To the best of my knowledge, only one of the young- 
er German economists, Jiirgen Kuczynski, has made the effort 
to get to the bottom of the wage statistics. He establishes ap- 
proximate index numbers of the real wages of “‘the great mass 
of the workers,” on the one hand, and of the labor aristocracy, 
on the other. To avoid misleading comparisons between single 
years, he groups his data according to economic cycles. Table 1 
presents his results, re-reckoned to a base of 1887-94 equal to 
100.23 From this table it is clear that the upper stratum of the 

20 Werner Sombart, Der moderne Kapitalismus (8 vols. in 6 parts [Munich und Leip- 
zig, 1928]), III, 236 and 239. 

21 Wagenfiihr, pp. 8 and 11. 

2 Carl Brinkmann, “Die Aristokratie im kapitalistischen Zeitalter,” in Grundriss 
der Sozialékonomik, Sec. 1X, Part 1, “Die gesellschaftliche Schichtung im Kapitalismus”’ 
(Tubingen, 1926), p. 32. See also Goetz Briefs in the same volume, pp. 214-24. 

23 Jiirgen Kuczinski, Die Entwicklung der Lage der Arbeiterschaft in Europa und 
Amerika, 1870-1933 (Basel, 1984), p. 25. See also his earlier paper, Léhne und Konjunk- 
tur in Deutschland 1887-1932 (Berlin, 1933). 
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working class won a much greater increase in real wages than 
did the mass of the proletariat. But by omitting factors other 
than wages and cost of living, the table fails to present a com- 
plete picture of the conditions of labor. Kuczynski attempts to 
take the other elements into consideration (intensity of labor, 
unemployment and part-time employment, increase in acci- 
dents, etc.) and summarizes his calculations in Table 2, which is 
offered for what it may be worth.** 


TABLE 2 
RELATIVE CONDITION OF WORKERS IN GERMANY 
1887-1914 
—— Mass of Labor 
Workers Aristocracy 
1894-1902. .............. 77 83 
1909 to 1913-14........... 60 64 


Without affirming the exactness of these figures, we may 
accept the general conclusion that the actual condition of the 
working class at least failed to improve as much as the rise of 
real wages would suggest, and even possibly declined. In short, 
the picture was far from obvious and gave rise to a questionable 
optimism which encouraged the right wing of the labor move- 
ment. There is no doubt that German economy, rising to lead- 
ership in Europe, was able to grant substantial gains in purchas- 
ing-power to the upper sections of the working class, tending to 
give them the sensation of belonging to the middle class. In 
fact, in 1907 Waltershausen wrote: 

The present age of social politics, which operates toward favoring the mass 
of the people and burdening the well-situated minority by means of direct 
taxes, contributions to workers’ insurance, legal regulations, and adminis- 
trative measures, is particularly suited to rear a middle class out of the lower 
class.” 

24 J. Kuczynski, Léhne und Konjunktur in Deutschland, p. 9. 


% Sartorius von Waltershausen, Das volkswirtschaftliche System der Kapitalanlage 
im Auslande (Berlin, 1907), p. 429. 
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Representing the point of view of these “‘middle-class’”’ work- 
ers, reformism repudiated the theory and practice of revolution. 
On the other hand, Arthur Dix in 1898 predicted a new stage of 
development: when the social elevation of the fourth estate ap- 
proached the limits of an “embourgeoisement”’ (Verbiirger- 
lichung) of the upper strata of the working class, then a new 
radicalism of the fifth estate, the lowest strata of workers, with 
a strong admixture of Slavic workers from the east, would rise 
up against the moderation of the labor aristocracy.” In this, 
Dix not only expressed the division of interest between the labor 
aristocracy and the bulk of the working class but also tried to 
foresee the social base upon which a new revolutionary left wing 
would have to be reared. 

Parallel to and connected with the exuberant development of 
German economy went the strengthening of the machinery of 
state. Not only were the army and especially the navy increased 
in power, but the legal system was set in order with the adop- 
tion in 1896 of the Civil Code, which went into effect January 1, 
1900. In the period 1890-1914 the attention of the government 
of the Reich focused more and more beyond the borders of 
Germany. In this it coincided with the increasing importance 
of foreign trade. In fact, the state and the world of big business 
became increasingly intertwined and conjointly aimed at expan- 
sion. The reformists, as spokesmen for the labor aristocracy, 
whose wages were rising nicely as a result of business expansion, 
adopted the position of a humanitarian, liberal-capitalist op- 
position to colonialism.”’ 

While Emperor William II, as is well known, began his reign 
with high hopes for a policy of reconciliation with labor by 


% “Das Slaventum in Preussen....,’’ Conrads Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie 
und Statistik, LXX (1898), 599-600. 

27 See, e.g., Mary E. Townsend, The rise and fall of Germany's colonial empire, 1884- 
1918 (New York, 1930), pp. 176-78; Herbert Feis, Eurcpe, the world’s banker, 1870- 
1914 (New Haven, 1930), chap. vi; Eckart Kehr, Schlachtflottenbau und Parteipolitik, 
1894-1901 (Berlin, 1930), especially Part 2; Wolfgang Hallgarten, Vorkriegsimperialis- 
mus (Paris, 1935), Sec. 2 and documentary appendix; Bernard Huldermann, Albert 
Ballin (Berlin, 1922), pp. 282-88. Of the reformists, Bernstein offered the clearest 
early expression of opinion in Neue Zeit, XVI (1) (Jan. 5, 1898), 484-97. For concrete 
expression of this policy in practice see, e.g., 1904, p. 89. 
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means of social legislation, the failure of that policy to wean the 
workers away from the Social Democracy led to attempts to 
revive repressive measures. In this category the outstanding 
efforts were the bill against subversive movements known as 
the Umsturzvorlage (1894-95) and the so-called Zuchthaus- 
vorlage, the “law for the protection of industrial labor rela- 
tions”’ of 1898-99, both of which fell by the wayside. In the case 
of the latter bill the intertwining of government and business 
was revealed by the Social Democratic Leipziger V olkszeitung in 
October, 1900, by the publication of a confidential note of the 
minister of the interior, Count Posadowsky, to the Zentralver- 
band der deutschen Industriellen, the crowning organization of 
big business, asking for financial support of the campaign for the 
Zuchthausvorlage.** But this bill was the last attempt at re- 
pressive legislation for many years. 

The quarter-century before the war was a period of general 
internal tranquillity in Germany. Whereas the period from 
1848 to 1890 was marked by revolution, constitutional battles, 
and repression, in the succeeding period no conflicts of such 
violent character took place. There were no food riots and street 
fighting, as in Italy in the “terrible year” 1898; no nationalist 
convulsions, such as shook the Habsburg empire; no crisis com- 
parable to France’s Dreyfus affair. There was nothing, of 
course, to match the Russian revolution of 1905, no labor strug- 
gles of the scope and violence of the Homestead or Pullman 
strikes in the United States, nor even a constitutional crisis such 
as that occasioned in England by Lloyd George’s budget of 
1909. Instead, it was an era of relative domestic peace. Conse- 
quently, the government could afford to grant certain liberal 
concessions. 

If the threats of repression had confirmed the revolutionaries 
in their belief that the state had to be overthrown, the liberaliz- 
ing of the laws on association in 1899-1900 and again in 1908 
lent added weight to the reformist contention that the existing 
state could be altered by legal and peaceful means alone. The 
extension of the social services likewise encouraged the adher- 

8 Frankfurter Zeitung, Oct. 23-25, 1900. 
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ents of reform. It was significant that the campaign for the 
abolition of one outstanding undemocratic institution, the 
three-class electoral system in Prussia, gave rise to the only 
major mass movement among the working class, while just prior 
to the outbreak of the war, military excesses in Alsace (Zabern) 
also stimulated conflict. On the whole, the era of peaceful in- 
ternal evolution presented a broad basis for reformism to extend 
its influence. 

While the development of thought in Germany in the period 
induced reformist currents in the Social Democratic party, any 
consideration of that aspect of the matter would burst the limits 
of this article and must await treatment elsewhere. Reflecting 
these changes in thought and responding particularly to the 
developments in economy and politics, the character of Social 
Democracy itself changed. Although any explanation of the rise 
of reformist influences in the Social Democratic party depends 
on a precise knowledge of the nature of the party membership 
and structure, few writers have even recognized the existence of 
this problem. 

The three main sources of reformist strength are to be sought 
in the dependence of Social Democracy on its sympathizers 
(Mitléufer), in the labor bureaucracy, and in the occupational 
composition of the party membership. 

That only a small proportion of the voters of the Socialist 
ticket were members of the party was shown in a tabulation of 
membership and votes in thirty election districts in 1903 made 
by Robert Michels. His conclusion awarded the party member- 
ship only 15.9 per cent of the total vote.”* In the judgment of 
R. Blank the nonproletarian portion (biirgerlicher Teil) of the 
vote approximated one-quarter of the total, or three-quarters of 
a million votes in 1903.*° Schmoller estimated the sources of the 

2 The general discrepancy between party membership and Social Democratic votes 
was obvious, but total membership statistics were not published until 1907 (1907, pp. 
18-19); Robert Michels, “Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie. Parteimitgliedschaft und 
soziale Zusammensetzung,”’ Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, XXIII 
(1906), 482. 


30 “Die soziale Zusammensetzung der sozialdemokratischen Wihlerschaft Deutsch- 
lands,” ibid., XX (1904-5), 520. 
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four and a quarter million Social Democratic votes in 1912 as 
follows: not quite a million came from party members, a million 
and a half came from the trade-unions, while the rest, one to 
two million, were sympathizers. ““The latter consist of small 
impoverished artisans, home workers, peddlers, unorganized 
workers, dissatisfied petty state and business employees.”*! In 
Zinoviev’s opinion, the masses of sympathizers were “one of the 
main causes of opportunism.” They were 

the strata of the electorate recruited mainly from the petty bourgeoisie who 
do not belong to the Social Democratic party, are not convinced socialists, 
but who, under the influence of this or that accidental circumstance, adhere 
for the time being to the Social Democracy and in the elections give it their 
vote.” 


Zinoviev attributed the attractive power of Social Democracy 
over the petty bourgeoisie to the absence of genuine liberal 
parties. The party drew all the insulted and the injured. The 
influence of this strong sector of nonsocialist supporters of Social 
Democracy was effective within the party: 

The world of the sympathizers floated its own leaders to the surface. Heine 
[lawyer], Siidekum [a man of independent wealth], Landsberg [lawyer], 
David [Gymnasium teacher and editor], these are the typical representatives 
and leaders of these strata... .. Dependent on backward strata of the work- 
ers, the idealist political leaders of the sympathizers create an entire faction 
within Social Democracy. A state within a state is formed. Petty bourgeois 
influences become stronger and stronger. Social Democracy itself becomes a 
campfollower of the campfollowers, the sympathizers do not adapt themselves 
to it, but it adapts itself to the sympathizers.* 


In no instance was this statement more strikingly corroborated 
than in the elections of 1912, when political principles were 
thrown overboard in order to gain seats.*‘ It was significant, in 
view of the character of the electorate, that the party failed to 


31 Gustav Schmoller, “Der Weltkrieg und die deutsche Sozialdemokratie,”’ Schmol- 
lers Jahrbuch, XX XIX (1915), 1111. 

® G. Sinowjew, Der Krieg und die Krise des Sozialismus (Vienna, 1924), pp. 483-84. 
This book was written in 1915-16 and first published in Russia in 1917. 

33 Tbid., p. 485. Heine, Siidekum, Landsberg, and David were all outstanding re- 
formists. 

*4 Rosa Luxemburg, Gesammelte Werke (3 vols. Berlin, 1923-28), Il, 514-22; IV, 
492-513. 
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draw any sharp distinction between its members and its voters.” 
The form of organization, based on election districts, itself 
tended to identify voters and members of the party. 

Factual data on the officialdom of the labor movement were 
not broadcast to the eyes and ears of labor. In the privately 
printed Handbuch des Vereins Arbeiterpresse (1914), however, 
there was an index of the paid functionaries of the party and 
“free” trade-unions, occupying twenty-six pages of three col- 
umns each in small print and containing approximately 4,100 
names. In each great metropolitan center there clustered hun- 
dreds of these officials, in Greater Berlin 751 of them, in Ham- 
burg 351, etc.** This immense bureaucracy was of comparative- 
ly late growth. “The party officials who joined their General 
Benevolent Society grew in the years 1902 to 1911 from 433 to 
2,948. Among them are many trade-union leaders, but the ma- 
jority of them did not join this society,” for they had their own 
association.*” While the majority of these officials were working- 
men by origin, “in reality they are no longer workers, they have 
an income which is greater than that of a middle bourgeois, and 
they have long given up their occupations as workers.”’** They 
were drawn, moreover, from the better-paid ranks of the work- 
ing class, with whom they had common interests. These paid 
functionaries constituted an independent body. “The four 
thousand officials form a special corporation having a variety 
of its own purely professional interests. For the protection of 
their corporative interests they established their special profes- 
sional associations of party and trade-union officials.” This 
functionaries’ trade-union had 3,617 members in 1913 and col- 
lected 252,372 marks in dues. The functionaries of the co-opera- 
tives had their own organization, numbering 7,194 members, 
with a treasury of 2,919,191.20 marks in 1912.°*° 


% E.g., 1895, p. 67, and Eugen Ernst, Festschrift zur Feier des 25. jihrigen Bestehens 
des Wahlvereins [Berlin V1) (Berlin, 1914), p. 10. 

% Sinowjew, p. 508. 

37 Schmoller, “Der Weltkrieg und die deutsche Sozialdemokratie,”’ loc. cit., p. 1110; 
Robert Michels, Political parties. A sociological study of the oligarchical tendencies of 
modern democracies, tr. E. and C. Paul (New York, 1915), pp. 277-82. 

38 Sinowjew, pp. 508-9. % Tbid., pp. 509-10. 
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Such considerable sums could only have been raised by fairly 
well-paid people. According to Zinoviev’s reckoning, each of- 
ficial on the average held three different posts, a practice which 
allowed salaries to accumulate and also centralized power. 
“Many of the officials of the labor movement earn 10,000 marks 
and more a year.”’ When von Elm died, it was learned that he 
had been holding eighteen offices, nor was this considered excep- 
tional.*° The leading party functionaries ““drew increasing sala- 
ries of 2,000 to 8,000 marks.’’*' In the metal-workers’ union a 
membership of from 400,000 to 500,000 (1909) supported 409 
full-time, paid officials, whose salaries ranged as follows: 117 
received 2,000 marks or less, 163 got between 2,000 and 2,400, 
100 got from 2,400 to 2,800, 15 got 2,800 to 3,000, while there 
were seven officials drawing salaries of more than 3,000 marks a 
year.” If each of these men held one or two other positions, it is 
easy to see how a relatively tidy income was insured. 

The effect of relative affluence upon the outlook of one who 
came from simple stock is illustrated by an anecdote told by 
Biilow. Biilow, in private, appears to have regarded the reform- 
ists sympathetically as people one might work with, although in 
public he railed against the party as a whole without distin- 
guishing factions within it.** Of Ignaz Auer, the bland main- 
stay of the reformists in the executive committee of the party 
until his death in 1907, Biilow wrote respectfully, expressing his 
admiration of the enormous knowledge Auer had gathered: 

The representative in Berlin of the Kélnische Zeitung, Herr von Huhn, 
once told me that, while lunching together, he expressed his astonishment to 


representative Auer at his intimate knowledge not only of our legislation but 
also of our entire domestic politics. With a melancholy smile Auer replied, 


4° Tbid., p. 511. 

“ Schmoller, “Der Weltkrieg und die deutsche Sozialdemokratie,”’ loc. cit., p. 1110. 
I can find no corroboration of Schmoller’s statement that Bebel died a wealthy man. 
See “August Bebel. The Red Napoleon,” Review of reviews, XLVI1I (London, 1913), 
195. 

Otto Hommer, Die Entwicklung und Tiitigkeit des deutschen Metallarbeiterverbandes 
(Berlin, 1912), p. 126, 

* Cf. Bernhard von Biilow, Imperial Germany, tr. M. A. Lewenz (New York, 1915), 
pp. 202-47, with the comment on Vollmar in his Denkwiirdigkeiten (Berlin, 1930), I, 600. 
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half joking, half in earnest: ‘‘I would give all my knowledge to know exactly 
whether you eat fish and asparagus only with a fork, or whether you can also 
use a knife.’ 

With clear insight, Max Weber revealed the significance of 
the bureaucracy at the Magdeburg congress of the Verein fiir 
Sozialpolitik in 1907: 

The Social Democracy today is manifestly in the process of turning into a 
powerful bureaucratic machine employing an immense army of officials, 
turning into a state within a state..... Above all, like the state, it has an 
increasing army of people who, beyond all else, have an “‘interest in getting 
ahead.” Don’t take that merely in the bad sense; there is also the question of 
purely ideal interests, of getting one’s own philosophy accepted in the party 
—but this army of officials and those maintained in dependence on the party 
in addition also has a highly material interest in being taken care of. This inter- 
est group includes not only the official employees of the party but also the 
restaurateurs who rent their halls, the editors of socialist papers, etc.” 
Weber saw “the antagonism between the material interest, on 
the one hand, of the professional politician in being provided for 
and revolutionary ideology, on the other.” It is easy to under- 
stand how the bureaucracy came to regard “‘organization,”’ the 
apparatus which furnished their livelihood, as an end in itself. 
Jeopardizing the organization by rash acts would jeopardize 
their own existence; and rash acts meant revolutionaries, who 
would invite the wrath of the state. It is not surprising that 
nearly all the well-known reformists were functionaries of the 
labor movement. “In their professional activity they learned to 
prize positive day-to-day work. Daily they saw the labor or- 
ganizations flourish and observed the successes of the inevitable 
compromise policies.’ The function of trade-union officials be- 
came in part that of acting as a brake upon the “undisciplined” 
workers who wanted more militant action: 

Occasionally the aversion of the workers to their leaders in such cases 
goes so far that they dismiss them from their positions, as was the case with 
the shipyard workers in Hamburg. Nevertheless, the official concerned is 

Billow, Denkwiirdigkeiten, I, 469. 

Max Weber, “Verhandlungen....,” Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, 
CXXV (Leipzig, 1908), 296. 


Erika Rickli, Der Revisionismus (Ziirich, 1936), p. 26. See also: Eugen Prager, 
Geschichte der U.S.P.D. (2d ed.; Berlin, 1922), p. 17. 
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usually not wholly sacrificed to the displeasure of the masses, since the admin- 
istration, in such cases where he acted in the interest of the union, assigns 
him to another post in the administration.” 

In this way the community of interest of the officials became a 
factor antagonistic to the demonstrated wishes of the workers 
they were supposed to represent. 

The employment of thousands of full-time functionaries was 
expensive, and the possibility of losing these people to private 
employment led the party to raise salaries. These and other 
expenses could not be met by the low and irregular dues pay- 
ments alone. As early as 1890 Auer observed: ‘Our newspapers 
in the future will have to serve essentially in pecuniary respects 
to form the backbone of the party. The party can no longer 
exist on dues; we need the profits of the press.”’** It is easy to 
recognize here an additional factor furthering the legality-at- 
any-price policy that sprang from a fear of provoking the state 
to reprisals against the press of the party, unions, and co- 
operatives. 

The new party officials who moved to the forefront in the 
decade before the outbreak of the war were men of a different 
stripe from the veterans of the antisocialist law such as Bebel, 
Singer, Wilhelm Liebknecht, and even Auer. The new leaders 
were more distinguished as organizers and administrators in a 
narrow sense than as political generals. Such, for example, were 
Friedrich Ebert, elected to the party executive committee in 
1905, and Otto Braun, who became a member of the committee 
in 1911. They were solid and dependable officials, skilful drivers 
of the party machine. They were opportunists and fearful espe- 
cially lest untoward policies upset the functioning of the vast 
apparatus that supported them. Politically, their horizon was 
bounded by the walls of the Reichstag. 

The third great source of reformism was to be found in the 
labor aristocracy, those upper strata of the working class, 
which, as noted above, were inclined to view the world through 
middle-class spectacles. The labor aristocracy dominated the 

“7 Hommer, p. 123. 


48 1890, p. 127; also 1894, p. 67. On the pressure of private employment and the need 
to raise salaries, see 1900, p. 115. 
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party directly as well as through the trade-unions. The social 
composition of the party was studied by Michels, who, as a 
member at that time, enjoyed exceptional opportunities to gath- 
er material.‘ His conclusions upheld the traditional party 
thesis: 

The German Social Democracy reveals a quite predominantly proletarian 

character, if not in its voters then certainly in the party membership, and as 
far as we investigate its social origin, even in its “leadership,” certainly to a 
far higher degree than the socialist parties of other countries except Den- 
mark.” 
This conclusion appears to rest upon two methodological errors. 
First of all, though it may be granted that nonproletarians were 
in the minority, Michels implies that they were subordinated to 
the proletarian majority, whereas we shall point out below that 
the petty bourgeois intellectuals tended to occupy positions 
within the party of special importance which lent them an in- 
fluence beyond that due their numerical strength. And second, 
Michels’ use of the term “proletarian” is ambiguous, since he 
also includes under it the aristocracy of labor with (subjectively) 
middle-class or, at any rate, nonproletarian interests. 

The composition of the party was not homogeneous. Bebel 
early recognized the fact that many people were joining the 
party who were far from being socialists. But the party organi- 
zational statutes merely required acceptance of the program and 
little more as qualification for membership. There was no way 
provided to bar nonsocialists, “‘and we thereby run the risk that 
their lack of clarity will sow confusion in our ranks.”*! The 
entrance of nonworkers into the party was noted time and 
again; besides intellectuals, landowners and employers were 
welcome, despite the danger of admitting employers of labor to 
a workers’ party. A Saxon delegate told the party congress in 
1894: 

Practice and theory clash in many business enterprises founded and man- 
aged by Social Democrats. Thus in Saxony there are businesses where fifty 


49 “Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie. Parteimitgliedschaft und soziale Zusammen- 
setzung,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, XXIII (1906), 471-556. 

5° Tbid., p. 555. 51 1892, p. 199. 

52 On nonworkers in the party, see 1892, p. 239; 1894, p. 27; 1897, p. 19; 1900, p. 22; 
1901, p. 72; etc. On big landowners and employers, see 1895, p. 155; 1899, p. 162. 
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to sixty workers are employed by workers [sic]. When these workers wanted 
to celebrate May Day, the Social Democratic management, several of whom 
figured as May Day orators, docked their pay.* 


While big employers and large landowners remained curiosi- 
ties in the party, the middle-class intellectuals were destined to 
occupy strategic positions in the party apparatus. By virtue of 
their previous training, they fitted into the labor organizations 
as writers, editors, lecturers, propagandists, and theoreticians— 
in short, as molders of the mentality of the larger mass of the 
membership. As one editor, Richard Calwer, wrote: 

The question arises whether they have all worked up to a genuine under- 
standing of socialism. If that is not the case—and in my opinion it is not 
actually the case—then the proletarian movement will suffer from it.™ 


Calwer demonstrated the point that the middle-class intellec- 
tuals would tend to desert socialism by himself becoming a 
reformist inside of two years. 

In explaining why reformism had its first major base in 
southern Germany, the eminent Bavarian opportunist, Georg 
von Vollmar, told his supporters: 

In Bavaria we have to deal with a country in which big industry is not at all 
dominant. Bavaria is the largest agricultural state of the Reich. .... The 
typical Social Democratic stratum of the population, the industrial and fac- 
tory proletariat, in Bavaria is decidedly in the minority. The middle-sized 
and small enterprise, above all, play a great role with us. 


While Michels contended that the party membership was ‘pre- 
dominantly proletarian, Gustav Schmoller observed in 1915: 
“Its workers belong more to middle-sized rather than big in- 
dustry..... The really big industries and the state enterprises 
were able to hold their workers at a distance from the party.” 
Zinoviev maintained that the bulk of the party membership 


83 1894, p. 159. 

4 Das kommunistische Manifest und die heutige Sozialdemokratie (Brunswick, 1894), 
pp. 5-6. 

5 Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen des zweiten Parteitages der sozialdemokratischen 
Partei Bayerns (1894) (Niirnberg, 1899), p. 30. See also Paul Fréhlich in Luxemburg, 
Gesammelte Werke, I11, 399. 

% Schmoller, “Der Weltkrieg und die deutsche Sozialdemokratie,”’ loc. cit., p. 1110. 
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was composed of skilled workers, the basic components of the 
labor aristocracy.®*’ Let us examine the evidence. 

While no occupational census was ever taken of the party as a 
whole, sufficient data exist to permit an estimate of the nature 
of the membership. Michels based his conclusions on statistics 
for three major cities—Frankfurt, Leipzig, and Munich—and 
for Marburg, where he himself belonged to the local organiza- 
tion. When Michels’ Frankfurt data are examined, the conclu- 
sion is that there were almost half again as many of the petty 
bourgeoisie as there were factory workers. The unskilled work- 
ers apparently numbered less than 20 per cent. In Marburg, 
out of 114 members of the election district organization, there 
were but one day-laborer, two factory workers, and three who 
gave their occupations simply as “workers.”” The other workers 
were in skilled trades, while there were five petty bourgeois. In 
Leipzig there were in 1904 roughly 200 unskilled workers as 
against 138 petty bourgeois, out of a total of 1,695 members. 
The rest, over 1,300, were bookbinders, printers, plumbers, 
painters, masons, lithographers, and other skilled workers. The 
Niirnberg statistics lump together so many kinds of workers 
that analysis is impossible. The Munich figures reveal roughly 
500 unskilled workers as against 4,500 skilled, while there were 
no less than 1,450 petty bourgeois and 63 intellectuals and 
professionals.** 

Michels’ conclusion, in short, that the “Social Democracy is a 
party of the proletariat, more correctly, of the industrial pro- 
letariat,” was too broad a generalization, because it failed to 
distinguish the stratification in the proletariat itself.*° His 
conclusions would require revision to read: ““The Social Democ- 
racy, in composition, was the party of the skilled proletariat, of 
those higher-paid workers whose wages were rising most, who 
appeared to be benefiting from the advance of big business.” 
This explains Wilhelm Liebknecht’s contempt for the demon- 


57 Sinowjew, p. 549. 
58 Michels, “Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie,”’ loc. cit., pp. 499-508. 
89 Ibid., p. 511. 
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stration of the unemployed in Unter den Linden.® And finally, 
in contradiction to his other statements, Michels himself wrote: 

The composition of the Social Democratic organization seems to confirm 
the fact that the worse-paid stratum of the workers in general enters organi- 
zations more reluctantly than the labor “‘aristocracy.”’ Unskilled laborers, 
factory workers and helpers, building-trades helpers, workers in transporta- 
tion, and also some of the worse-paid strata of the “‘skilled” .. . . are by ex- 
perience scarcely open to the idea of organizing, which presupposes a strong 
feeling of solidarity. .... From the foregoing this fact emerges: the official 
party expansion of the German Social Democracy has up to now affected 
certain groups of workers more deeply than it has extended throughout the 
working class in general." 


Corroboration was furnished by statistics collected for Leipzig 
about 1898. Out of 5,855 Social Democratic workers in the ad- 
ministrative area of Leipzig (larger than the city of Leipzig), 
there were only 458 who were unskilled. But even this the writ- 
er termed a relatively high proportion.” 

More conclusive than the foregoing was the census of the 
Berlin party membership taken in 1906.°* Of the 53,106 mem- 
bers who responded to the questionnaire (81.1 per cent of the 
Greater Berlin membership), roughly 84 per cent were trade- 
union members. Those listed as in independent occupations 
amounted to 9.8 per cent. The category of “plain workers” 
came to 14.9 per cent of the membership. In this census the 
occupations are carefully separated. If in the largest and most 
proletarian election district of Germany, Berlin VI, we examine 
the largest single category, the metal workers, the 3,253 party 
members in the metal trades fall into the following subdivisions. 
The largest group was that of the “locksmiths,” or Schlosser, the 
generic name for small mechanics; and of these there were 1,011. 
The plain “‘workers” (i.e., unskilled) numbered 467, while there 
were 434 lathe-operators, 228 molders, 136 plumbers, 118 
“mechanics”; and the rest, on the whole, were even more highly 


% [bid., p. 512. Jbid., pp. 517-18. 

® Konrad Haenisch, “Statistisches zur Neutralisierungsfrage,”” Neue Zeit, XVIII 
(2) (1899-1900), 577-79. 

88 Statistische Erhebungen iiber die Partei-Organisation Gross-Berlins 1906 (Berlin, 
1907). 
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skilled, including a dozen watchmakers, 14 tool-makers, 6 in- 
strument-makers, etc. There were 93 who retained their union 
membership after having left the trade, including 36 of the 
ubiquitous restaurateurs, 5 bakers, 1 technician, and 2 who 
gave their occupation as “humorist.’’* 

The analysis of the other trades and the other Berlin districts 
duplicates this picture. From the census, the most thorough and 
detailed information available for the industrial center with the 
highest concentration of Social Democrats in Germany—and 
the world—the conclusion is inescapable that the party drew 
the bulk of its membership from the labor aristocracy. It was 
- Wilhelm Liebknecht who remarked at the party congress in 
1892: ‘The greatest portion of you who sit here are certainly to 
a considerable extent aristocrats among labor—I mean with 
respect to income.” 

The reformist intellectuals as editors, theoreticians, and writ- 
ers had been generals without an army. In this upper crust of 
labor, their middle-class ideas found an echo, and the generals 
located their army. To be sure, as we have seen above, the im- 
provement in conditions which the labor aristocrats believed 
they enjoyed may have been illusory; but at all events, the illu- 
sion was based upon a real cause: the fact that real wages had 
risen. As the unions in the course of time began to dominate the 
party, the victory of reformism was sealed. 

Among all the socialist parties in the loose federation of the 
Second International, the German Social Democracy was the 
largest and the most esteemed. The reason why Germany was 
the scene of the largest pre-war socialist movement requires 
explanation as part of the explanation of why it turned reform- 
ist. The answer seems to lie in the peculiar circumstances which 
distinguished Germany before the war. In no other highly in- 
dustrialized country was there such a mixture of absolutism and 
democratic rights. On the one hand, open class discrimination 
against the working people in the electoral systems of various 
states, including the largest, Prussia; the class lines drawn in the 
army which, thanks to compulsory military training, affected 


Ibid., pp. 185-87, 56-7. % 1892, p. 122. 
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the vast majority of young men at an impressionable age; the 
Kaiser’s threats against the workers—all tended to make the 
laboring population conscious of itself as separate from the rest 
of the people, conscious of class. In the extent of these prac- 
tices and institutions of absolutism, Germany was unique 
among industrial nations. On the other hand, the German work- 
ers were able to exercise their suffrage freely in the Reichstag 
elections, which sharply contrasted with the unequal suffrage in 
the many state elections; and they succeeded in sending their 
representatives to speak in the Landtage, the communal bodies, 
and the industrial courts of arbitration. Freedom of speech was 
relatively great, although, where it was too recklessly infringed 
upon, redress could occasionally be secured. Under the condi- 
tions of developing imperialism, when wages were rising, social 
legislation was conceded; and in the absence of violent class 
antagonisms, based on bitter strike struggles or ruthless repres- 
sion, the reformists were able to speak convincingly of the pos- 
sibility of improving conditions under the existing social order 
and to present that possibility as the road to socialism. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


DOCUMENTS 


GLADSTONE ON A PROPOSAL TO BUY DUTCH 
NEW GUINEA, JANUARY, 1885 


PAUL KNAPLUND 


HE failure of the British government to forestall the 

German occupation of northeastern New Guinea, De- 

cember, 1884, caused much irritation in Australia. It 
was roundly asserted that no non-British power should be per- 
mitted to seize or to hold land in the South Pacific and that, if 
Britain refused to heed the wishes of Australia, the colonies 
might secede.'! Several of the governors had apparently an un- 
happy time of it; and the governor of Victoria, Sir H. B. (after- 
ward Lord) Loch, was especially sensitive to Australian public 
opinion and to the criticism of the home government. In a state 
of alarm he telegraphed on January 7, 1885, to the colonial sec- 
retary, Lord Derby: 

In a private letter on way to your Lordship I have submitted suggestion 
to obtain through negotiation with Dutch Government their part of New 
Guinea, as newspaper press are giving much attention to somewhat similar 
suggestion. Germany might anticipate, & render negotiation futile, so I 
therefore telegraph in advance of letter. Should Her Majesty’s Government 
entertain question, may I suggest that Governors be secretly instructed to 
discover from their Governments as to their willingness to contribute towards 
purchase Dutch rights. If this can be successfully negotiated it would, I be- 


lieve, neutralize feeling to some degree engendered by German occupation in 
north of island, which it is hoped may yet be avoided.? 


Lord Derby had for some time been uneasy about the state 
of mind of the Australians. On December 23, 1884, he wrote 
to Gladstone that the German occupation of New Guinea would 

1See resolutions enclosed with dispatch No. 37, Loch to Derby, Mar. 10, 1885, 
Public Record Office MSS, London, Colonial Office, 309: 129. Separation was advocated 


by D. Buchanan in the assembly of New South Wales, Mar. 17, 1885, New South Wales, 
Parliamentary debates, XVI, 25. 


2? Printed copy, Granville papers, Public Record Office, Gift documents, 29:120. 
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cause trouble in Australia and that the colonists would have 
many sympathizers at home. Three days later he suggested 
that Britain might offer all of Samoa to Germany in exchange 
for the north of New Guinea.’ The queen, who had been very 
dubious about Derby’s fitness for the colonial office, felt by this 
time that recent events had substantiated her apprehensions.‘ 
Lord Derby was, therefore, in an uncomfortable position when 
Loch’s proposal reached him. On it he noted that he did not 
think that the Dutch would consent to sell and that, if they 
did, the Germans “might insist on going halves,” which would 
create a situation more difficult than the existing one. Never- 
theless, he favored sounding out the Dutch, so that the govern- 
ment could “say that we had done so.’ Lord Derby consulted 
with the foreign secretary, Lord Granville, who apparently for- 
warded the proposal of Sir H. B. Loch to Gladstone at Hawar- 
den. A reply came without delay. 


Gladstone to Lord Granville 


HAWARDEN 13 Jan., 
No. 1. 


I am much disinclined to the very grave proposal of Governor 
Sir H. Loch that we should negotiate with the Dutch Govt. [sic] to 
possession of their part of N. Guinea. 

Waving all the general considerations wh. bear upon this question, 
I will deal only with the particular features of the case. 

1. I think the suggestion wholly deficient in the primd facie grounds 
which ought to be presented in proposing to us to set on foot such a 
negotiation. It is the suggestion of the Governor of a single Colony in 
a matter that concerns many colonies: of an excellent man but one 
without much colonial or political experience, & one who has been 
thought disposed to make business. Behind him there stands nothing 
like a responsible authority,—& to sustain his suggestion he falls back 


§ Original MSS, Gladstone papers, British Museum. 

4 See the queen to Gladstone, Jan. 5, 1885, in Philip Guedalla, The queen and Mr. 
Gladstone (London, 1933), Il, 323. Gladstone defended Derby in a letter to the queen 
dated Jan. 23, 1885, ibid., pp. 325-26. 

5 Annotation, dated Jan. 10, on the copy of Loch’s telegram, in Granville papers. 

Gladstone papers, copy, letter books, XXI, 322-23. 
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on the eminently irresponsible ‘Newspaper press’ of his colony. Then 
the proposal is that we shall on his suggestion assume the entire re- 
sponsibility of initiating a very singular proceeding. 

2. The Dutch Govt. belongs, in Europe, to the order of secondary 
states,—and I understand it to be the wise traditional policy of this 
country to do all we can towards maintaining in respect & honour 
the states of this order. Now the proposal, not founded on any invi- 
tation or even any presumption, that they should sell themselves out 
of an important transmarine occupation, is in my view a rather dis- 
paraging proposal. 

3. Were a First Class Power, say France or Germany, possessed of 
this occupation, would Sir H. Loch have ventured on his proposal? I 
leave this question to answer itself. 

4. But while these are First Class Powers, and Holland a second 
class Power, in Europe, their respective ranks as colonising Powers 
are very different. I suppose Holland to be the second among the 
colonising Powers of the world—And the first among them has found 
at the Cape that, where the Dutch go, they know how to stamp their 
own image & superscription pretty deeply. 

5. I am afraid that this proposal, which begins with an act of dis- 
paragement to Holland, would end with disparaging us. It is not 
within the lines of ordinary communications between Governments. 
It therefore requires some special & rather solid grounds to warrant 
it. Nothing less surely than this, that, if the Dutch are prepared to 
negotiate, we are (in principle) prepared to put forward a substantial 
proposal. Let us suppose that we put our question. It is eminently one 
to draw forth a fencing answer. For if we ask, & Holland assents, & 
thereupon we do nothing, she is left in a position almost ludicrous. 
This she will be pretty well aware of. Will she not have in her enough 
of the instinct of self-defence to say ‘When you put to us an interroga- 
tion so exceptional, are we to understand that provided we entertain 
the idea you are prepared to make us an offer?’ 

6. Sir H. Loch proposes that we should institute what is called a 
‘fishing inquiry’ through the Governors to ‘discover’ whether the 
colonies are prepared to ‘contribute towards’ a purchase. He has not 
yet as much as an inkling of this discovery in the case of his own 
Colony. And what does he mean by ‘contributing towards’? Is any- 
body else to contribute? Does he think the House of Commons will 
accept the honour of the lion’s share in buying out the Dutch? He 
ought to have said not ‘contribute towards’ but ‘supply the funds for.’ 
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7. If the Australian colonies through their really responsible organs 
were to start & sustain Sir H. Loch’s proposal, there, in my judgment, 
would begin to arise the serious question, whether we should take any 
substantial step in relation to it? 

8. I may observe, finally, that we are as it happens in the act of 
expostulating with Germany because she has, without prior communi- 
cation between her & ourselves, occupied a few spots on the north 
eastern coast of the Island. Is it conceivable that, at the same mo- 
ment, we, without a word to her, nay for the purpose of forestalling 
her, are to set about I know not how much wire-pulling for the pur- 
pose of getting possession of the chief part of this very island? I am 
aware that Dutch New Guinea has all along been excluded from the 
correspondence with Germany. But why? Because it was already 
disposed of. 

Ever sine. yrs. 


[Signed] W. E. G. 


In another letter to Lord Granville of the same date, marked 
“Private No. 2.,"’ Gladstone wrote: 


Exercise your own discretion as to sending this to H. M. It is out- 
spoken. I have here another man, known to you, who is as bad as 
myself. His name is F. L. Gower. I think in some way related to you. 

Is then Loch a Jingo? I can hardly suppose Jingoism to flow into 
him from Lytton through those two most pleasing sisters. 

Ever yrs. 
[Signed] W. E. G. 


[P.S.] Perhaps it would be fair to Derby (to whom I send a copy) 
that the letter should go to the Queen who I think ascribes to him all 
recalcitration.’ 

In sending a copy of No. 1 to Derby, Gladstone wrote in a 
covering letter: “I am afraid you are at present bearing the 
unpopularity in certain quarters of all our recalcitrancy, while 
my iniquities in that respect are greater still than yours.’’* 

No record has been discovered showing what the queen 
thought of the suggestion to buy Dutch New Guinea. Derby 

7 Copy, ibid., p. 323. The two pleasing sisters were Lady Loch and Lady Lytton, 
the latter the wife of Lord Lytton, viceroy of India from 1876 to 1880. 

5 Copy, ibid., p. 324. 
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wrote somewhat bitterly to Gladstone on January 15, 1885, that 
he hoped it would be made perfectly clear that he was not re- 
sponsible for what had been done or left undone in colonial mat- 
ters. He still favored sounding the Dutch as to their willing- 
ness to sell and, if they refused, securing from them definite as- 
surance that they would not sell to Germany. A German pur- 
chase of Dutch New Guinea would enrage the Australians and 
probably create demands for separation.’ He wrote to the same 
effect to Granville on January 18,'° but the Dutch were appar- 
ently not approached." 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


® Original MSS, Gladstone papers. 

10Derby wrote: “What I suppose we really want, in regard to Dutch New 
Guinea, is an assurance that if the Dutch do not sell to us, they will at least not sell to 
anybody else. That I suppose we might get?” (original MSS, Granville papers). 

11 Gladstone was not so averse to the German occupation of northeastern New 
Guinea as were some of his colleagues, because he believed that Germany was entitled 
to have a colonial empire and that, if she became a neighbor to Australia, the Australian 
colonists would feel the need of continuing to be closely connected with Britain. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


THE SECOND DECADE OF PEACE 
CONFERENCE HISTORY 


PAUL BIRDSALL 


years of Peace Conference history” for the Journal of modern history 

(I [1929], 607-29). It was an exhaustive and able analysis and pre- 
sented a definite theory of historiography. What chiefly impressed Mr. 
Binkley about early writing on the Peace Conference was the melodramatic 
clash of personalities and principles. He drew interesting parallels between the 
earlier writing on the subject of war responsibility and the early writing on 
the Peace Conference and concluded his essay with the warning: 

If the historians of the Peace Conference profit by the mistakes as well as by the 
achievements of those who have given their efforts to the study of the outbreak of the 
war, the question of responsibilities will be kept in the background until the more 
prosaic study of procedure and drafting has been accomplished and the environment 
of the Conference will be thought of in terms of social psychology, not in terms of 
ethics. Instead of depicting heroes and villains, they will trace projects and amend- 
ments; instead of speaking of idealism and justice, they will speak of public opinion. 
In this way the problem of the Peace Conference can be kept within the reach of sound 
historical method. 


To a large extent, Mr. Binkley’s hope has been justified by the appearance 
of solid volumes of documents and history of the various treaties or sections 
of treaties which emerged from Paris. But the conflict of principle and of 
personality will not down. Indeed, it becomes clearer and clearer that such 
conflicts were not only entirely real but were a fundamental factor in shaping 
the treaties. Consequently, there have been two broad tendencies in Peace 
Conference publications in the last ten years—the one documentary, the 
other personal—the factual survey and the interpretative and controversial 
memoir.' Mr. Binkley himself advanced the documented study of the Peace 


1 For recent bibliography see W. H. Allison, S. B. Fay, A. H. Shearer, and H. R. 
Shipman, A guide to historical literature (New York, 1931), pp. 415-18; and W. L. 
Langer and H. F. Armstrong, Foreign affairs bibliography, 1919-1932 (New York, 
1933), pp. 156-62. 

The most recent guide to documentary collections is N. Almond and R. H. Lutz, 
An introduction to a bibliography of the Peace Conference (“Hoover War Library bib- 
liographical series,” Vol. II) (Stanford University Press, 1935). This guide to “Collec- 
tions of sources, archive publications, and source books,” the majority of which are 
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Conference by two articles in the Political science quarterly, the first dealing 
with the preparatory period from the Armistice to the actual organization of 
the Peace Conference itself, the second with the details of that organization 
(the council, the committees, and the commissions) and the vexed problem of 
a preliminary peace.” 

Since then there has been a further accumulation of documentary material 
in published form, of which the most impressive single collection is that edited 
by Professor A. G. de Lapradelle since 1929 under the title, ‘“‘La documenta- 
tion internationale: la paix de Versailles.”* Eleven volumes have already ap- 
peared, containing a list of the members of the Peace Conference; the minutes 
of the Commission on the League of Nations, of the Commission on the 
Responsibility of a War and Guarantees, of the Commission on Reparation for 
Damages, of the Commission on International Labor Organization, of the 
Commission on the International Regime of Ports, Waterways, and Railways 
with its sub-committees, of the Commission on Aeronautics, of the Economic 
and Financial Commissions, and of the Committee on New States (in Eng- 
lish); notes exchanged by the president of the Peace Conference with the 
German delegation; the text of the conditions of peace of May 7 presented by 
the Allied Powers to Germany; the remarks of the German delegation on the 
peace conditions, with the Allied reply thereto; and the text of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The latest volume, entitled Questions territoriales, appeared too 
late for me to inspect for this article. 

While many of the materials published by M. de Lapradelle are available 
in English in other source collections,‘ the new Carnegie series of ‘““The Paris 


available to scholars in the Hoover War Library, was designed to accompany the 
authors’ documentary history of the Treaty of St. Germain, referred to below. 

The most recent general bibliography of sources and secondary works, with a brief 
critical essay, “Etat actuel des questions,”’ is: P. Renouvin, E. Préclin, and G. Hardy, 
“Clio,” Introduction aux études historiques, 9, 1 époque contemporaine, II (Paris, 1939), 
pp. 635-43. 

A new document from the British archives, a memorandum of November, 1918, on 
the League of Nations, has been published by A. Zimmern, The League of Nations and 
the rule of law (London, 1936), pp. 196-208, - 


2“New Light on the Paris Peace Conference,” Political science quarterly, XLV1 
(1931), 335-61, 509-47. His material is very largely drawn from D. H. Miller, My 
diary at the Conference of Paris, with documents (20 vols. and maps; privately printed, 
1928). The only serious gap he discovered in the preliminary record was the absence of 
minutes for the Inter-Allied conference in London, Dec. 1-2, 1918, and that has now 
been partly filled in by the recent memoirs of Mr. Lloyd George, analyzed at the end 
of the present essay. 


3 Paris, 1929-——. 


4 E.g., the minutes of the Commission on the International Regime of Ports, Water- 
ways, and Railways, and of the Committee on New States, in Miller, My diary. 
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Peace Conference, history and documents”® has begun by relying very heavily 
on his volumes. The first of the series to appear, The origins of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization,® edited by Professor James T. Shotwell, has taken 
over almost bodily the minutes of the Commission on International Labor 
gislation from Lapradelle’s fifth volume. Mr. Shotwell’s preface gratefully 
acknowledges the debt, since “‘no English parallel to these French minutes 
, exist, for the British stenographic notes were destroyed, and the American 
record is too fragmentary for publication.’’ His first volume, devoted to the 
history of the International Labor Organization, is a co-operative account 
written by several different contributors who participated in the negotia- 
tions, and has therefore a documentary validity of its own. The chief con- 
tributor, for example, is Edward J. Phelan, assistant chief of the intelligence 
division of the British ministry of labor, and secretary of the labor section of 
the British peace delegation at Paris. He had a large share in the preparation 
of the original British draft of an international labor constitution, which be- 
came the basis of negotiation, and took a leading part in the ensuing negotia- 
tions and was responsible for recording them.’ 

The latest of the Carnegie series is a single volume study of Italian claims 
at the Peace Conference,* about two-thirds history and one-third documents. 

' Most of the documents, as the author admits, have for a long time been avail- 
able to scholars in widely scattered collections, but it is a real convenience 
to have them brought together.® It is also a great service to have presented 
the first fairly complete extracts in English from Count Luigi Aldrovandi’s 
diary for the crucial period, April 17-27, 1919.!° The historical analysis of the 
crisis over the Italian claims is certainly the most revealing that has yet ap- 
peared, and its revelations are pertinent to a latter section of the present 
essay. 

In the same scholarly tradition is another historical series, which has so 
far produced only one complete study, almost wholly documentary—The 
Treaty of St. Germain, a documentary history of its territorial and political 
clauses, selected and edited by Nina Almond and Ralph Haswell Lutz." Its 


5 Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, general ed., James Brown Scott. 

®In 2 vols. (New York, 1934): Vol. I, History; Vol. II, Documents. 

7], xxvi. Additional light on the negotiations in J. T. Shotwell, At the Paris Peace 
Conference (New York, 1937), and Henry Borden (ed.), Robert Laird Borden: his 
memoirs (New York, 1938), II, 931-60, passim. 

8 René Albrecht-Carrié, Italy at the Peace Conference (New York, 1938). 

® Perhaps as many as half the items are taken from D. H. Miller’s collection, of which 
there are only forty copies in existence. 

10 Pp. 458-97, extracts in translation from “La settimana di passione adriatica a 
Parigi,”’ Nuova antologia, CCCLXVII (May-June, 1933), 354-82. Since then Aldro- 
vandi has published Guerra diplomatica: ricordi e frammenti di diario (Milan, 1937). 

" This is listed as “Hoover War Library publications,’ No. 5, published by the 
Stanford University Press, 1935. It was to accompany this volume that the editors 
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editors have accomplished the arduous task of selecting 348 documents to 
reproduce, of which 133 are translations from French or German. Selections 
have been made from thirty-five principal sources which deal with the treaty. 


The arrangement is a section-by-section or article-by-article treatment of the | 


preamble and articles 1-117 of the Treaty of St. Germain. Apart from an 
introductory chapter on organization and procedure and an analysis of types 
and categories of documents, there is almost no “‘history’’ or commentary in 
the conventional sense. It is essentially a source book. 

In the same year appeared the model study of interpretation of Peace 
Conference diplomacy in relation to public opinion, 
Paris,.1919; Wilsonian diplomacy, the Versailles peace, and French public 
opinion, by Professor George Bernard Noble.” For the first time the ijgms 
of the French program emerged as closely interwoven threads of &*: single 
pattern of national policy. It yet remains for someone to show what an 
ancient and predictable pattern it was. It appears in the present volume 
under the conventional headings of “‘French security,”, an® “‘Guarantees,” 
whereas actually such phrases obscure the antiquity of the policy which they 
designate. For the program of French security at Versdflles was merely the 
latest embodiment of the time-honored French policy to prevent the creation 
of a single powerful national state in central Europe or to destroy thé’na- 
tional fabric of such a state, once it had been created. One may equate the 
French program of “‘federalization” of the German Reich in 1919 with the 
French intervention in the Thirty Years’ War in 1635 after the Treaty of 
Prague had successfully imposed imperial unity under the Habsburg yoke on 
the semi-independent states of the Holy Roman Empire, or with Napoleon’s 
dissolution of that Empire in 1806. Similarly, proposals to detach the left 
bank of the Rhine!* from Germany may be regarded as a twentieth-century 
version of Napoleon’s Confederation of the Rhine, and French efforts to 
secure at Germany’s expense maximum territory for a resurrected Poland also 
suggest historical analogies. 

This traditional French program provided Woodrow Wilson and Mr. 
Lloyd George with their chief problem at Paris. Wilson was bound to oppose 


published the Introduction to a bibliography of the Paris Peace Conference, referred to 
above, n. 1. 

There is an earlier publication by the Stanford Press based on materials in the 
Hoover War Library—M. P. Briggs, George D. Herron and the European settlement 
(Stanford, 1932)—which describes the pre-Conference diplomacy of Wilson’s unofficial 
agent in Switzerland. It is chiefly interesting for the light it throws on proposals for a 
separate Austrian peace. 

12 New York, 1935. 


13 Further light has been thrown on these proposals by the official interpreter, 
P. Mantoux, in “La question de l’occupation de la rive gauche du Rhin devant le 
Conseil des Quatre,”’ Bulletin de la Société d Histoire Moderne (1929). 5é série, No. 4 
bis, pp. 12-17. 
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such a program as destructive of the very basis of his principles, while vital 
British interests in continental stability required a similar attitude on the 
part of Mr. Lloyd George. It is the merit of Mr. Noble’s book that he ana- 
lyzes the elements of the French program in relation to the vocal demands of 
French public opinion. The result is to show, even more clearly than ever be- 
fore, how moderate a nationalist was Clemenceau by comparison with the more 
intransigent elements of the French officialdom and public.’ It is clear, for 
example, that Clemenceau exercised, from time to time, a restraining influ- 
ence on the French press, particularly with regard to the separation of the 
Rhineland from Germany."® His book concludes with a chapter summarizing 
the disappointment of press and parliament with the treaty as inadequate to 
the necessities of French economic and national security.'* 

But, although there has been so much of purely documentary and judicial 
writing on the Peace Conference in the last ten years, the element of personali- 
ties and principles still tends to hold the center of the stage. The flow of 
personal and memoir material continues, and even so analytical a work as 
Harold Nicolson’s Peacemaking 1919" deals basically with the drama of con- 
flict between Wilsonian idealism and the more materialistic national aims at 
the Peace Conference. It is written in the mood of disillusionment of an 
idealistic disciple of Wilson, who discovered at the Peace Conference that his 
idol had feet of clay. Much of his analysis of the faults of organization and of 
procedure at the Conference is brilliant and revealing. From his personal 
experience he records the complete lack of co-ordination between various 
boundary commissions. 

The committee on Rumanian claims for instance thought only in terms of Transyl- 

vania, the committee on Czech claims concentrated on the southern frontier of Slovakia. 
It was only too late that it was realized that these two entirely separate committees 
had between them imposed upon Hungary a loss of territory and population which 
when combined was very sefiqus indeed.'* 
This kind of disorganization became more serious from the fact that ‘‘the 
Territorial Committees did not receive from the outset any indication that 
their recommendations would in fact be final and determinant.” “Yet, with 
the sole exception of the Polish Report, all unanimous reports of the Com- 
mittees were adopted without further discussion. ... . 20 

While much of Nicolson’s comment on the faults of the Peace Conference 
as a whole is realistic and sound, his treatment of Wilson and House is a 


Thus G. Clemenceau, Grandeurs et miséres d'une victoire (Paris, 1930; English tr., 
New York, 1930), is an oratorical defense against the charges of his own countrymen, 
Foch and Poincaré, that he sacrificed the French security program to the importunities 
of Wilson and Lloyd George. 

18 Noble, pp. 248-49. 18 Nicolson, p. 127. 

6 Thid., pp. 389-422. 19 Thid., p. 128. 

17 London, 1933. 2 Tbid., p. 129. 
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travesty on facts. While praising Colonel House as “the best diplomatic 
brain that America has yet produced,’ he directs toward Wilson the kind of 
withering sarcasm which Keynes popularized a good many years ago. He 
dates what he calls Wilson’s ‘‘collapse’’ from his early concession to the Italian 
delegation of the whole of South Tyrol to the Brenner Pass with its 250,000 
Austrian Germans. 

We recognized in the methods rather than in the purposes of the Italian delegation 
all that was most odious in the old diplomacy, We trusted that the President would 
also recognize the danger and confront the Italians with strong weapons which he held. 
The spectacle of Woodrow Wilson billing and cooing with Orlando filled us with a 
blank despair. It was not that he negotiated unskilfully; it was that he consented to 
negotiate at all.... it was his early shambling over the Italian question that con- 
vinced us that Woodrow Wilson was not a great or potent man. That conviction was a 
profound disappointment. On its heels demoralization spread through Paris like a 
disease. 

His final disillusionment with the “‘prophet of the White House” came with 
the discovery that Mr. Lloyd George’s eleventh-hour efforts to modify the 
Treaty of Versailles met with no response from Wilson. 

The extinction of my worship for Wilson occurred when a member of his delegation 
informed me how the President had reacted to the endeavors of Lloyd George to render 
the Treaty more just and reasonable. Mr. Wilson informed his staff that these endeav- 
ors had “left him tired.’’ I was appalled by this revelation.” 


The actual stenographic report of Wilson’s meeting with the American com- 
missioners reveals a very different story. Mr. Lloyd George, in conjunction 
with the French, had written into the treaty a chapter on reparation which 
destroyed the basic principles which the American delegation had fought in 
vain to achieve. Mr. Lloyd George and the British delegation generally were 
now fearful that Germany would refuse to sign the treaty. What Wilson 
actually said was 

that the time to consider all these questions was when we were writing the Treaty, and 
it makes me a little tired for people to come and say now that they are afraid the 
Germans won’t sign, and their fear is based upon things that they insisted upon at 
the time of the writing of the Treaty; that makes me very sick . . . . they are all unani- 
mous in their funk. Now that makes me very tired.** 


Meantime, everything that has appeared in the category of memoirs and 
letters, as well as much purely historical writing, has tended to increase the 
stature of Wilson while substantiating more and more the early charges made 
by Ray Stannard Baker that Colonel House created serious difficulties for the 
president by his disposition to compromise on essential principles. The most 


Tbid., p. 15. 
2 Ibid., pp. 183-84. Tbid., pp. 209-10. 


*4 Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and world settlement (Garden City, N.Y., 
1922), III, 503. 
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eloquent testimony on both points is to be found in the correspondence of 
Henry White for the period of the Peace Conference.* As a professional 
diplomatist with Republican affiliations, White was not naturally an admirer 
of Wilson or of his ideals. Moreover, constant correspondence with his inti- 
mate friend of thirty years’ standing, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, ought to 
have kept him relatively immune from the infection of hero-worship. Yet 
one observes from White’s share in this correspondence an increasing sym- 
pathy with Wilson’s aims and methods. 

In a letter to William Phillips, January 24, 1919, White wrote: ‘““The Presi- 
dent himself is really a wonderful man, and the more I see of him the more I 
am impressed with that circumstance.”** In response to a plea from Lodge 
that the project for the League of Nations be postponed until other matters 
were settled, White definitely refused to participate in such a maneuver and 
clearly indicated his sympathy with the president’s program.’ Moreover, 
White sought to smooth the path for Wilson’s conferences in Washington 
during late February and early March, 1919, by writing Lodge, “‘. . . . I feel 
that, in justice to him, I ought to say that our national dignity has not only not 
suffered by reason of his trip abroad, but that it has been materially enhanced 
by his presence in Europe”; and he adds a reference to ‘‘the dignity and dis- 
tinction which has characterized everything which he has done in Europe.’”* 

There is not much evidence in White’s correspondence of this period to 
show how much he was aware of Colonel House’s disposition to compromise 
on Wilson’s principles; but it was not long before he became aware of it, and 
his letter of November 8, 1919, to Secretary Lansing contains the most 
damaging charges: 

.... I was not aware until recently of the extent to which intrigue went on “up- 
stairs” during the earlier months of the Conference, with a view to preventing any of 
the views of our experts, which happened to be contrary to those held there, from reach- 
ing the President. Still less had I any idea of the attempts made to get some of the 
experts to change their views and adopt those advocated in the small upper chamber 
previously mentioned. 

Since your departure I have realized more and more how grievously misled the 
Italians and others were by the tendency to compromise and by the assurances of 
friendship and sympathy, of a general nature at least if not actually with their par- 
ticular views, expressed during their interview upstairs; and there is no doubt in my 
mind that the Fiume and other questions would have been settled while the President 
was still here, if they had been left in your hands, or kept in the President’s, and had 


5 Allan Nevins, Henry White, thirty years of American diplomacy (New York, 1930). 

% Tbid., p. 365. 

27 Tbid., pp. 369, 374, and 376. D. F. Fleming, The United States and the League of 
Nations 1918-1920 (New York, 1932), has treated very fully the American attitude on 
Wilson’s policy at Paris during this period and has made effective use of the White- 
Lodge correspondence. 

28 Nevins, pp. 377-78. 
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not been hampered by a feeling upstairs that no decision should be attempted, much less 
reached, which would in any way be likely to cause jeopardy to the adoption of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations.”® 


Such charges gain increasing support from recent publications. Indeed, 
one of the most egregious examples of House’s tendency to compromise ap- 
pears in the fourth volume of Charles Seymour’s The intimate papers of 
Colonel House.*® It is quite clear that House was prepared, during Wilson’s 
absence in February, to advocate separation of the Rhineland from Germany 
for a term of years. He assured Wilson that Tardieu’s proposal of a plebiscite 
at the end of a term of years would bring the French proposal for separation 
within Wilson’s principle of self-determination,** which brought him a sharp 
cable from Wilson warning him against even provisional assent to any such 
arrangement.* It is likewise possible to substantiate Ray Stannard Baker’s 
charge that House, during Wilson’s illness on April 5, 1919, committed Wilson 
to a reparation settlement which abandoned everything the American delega- 
tion had fought for from the beginning, though certain ambiguities still sur- 
round this episode.** Certainly, three days earlier House was urging Wilson 
to concede French demands for direct control of the Saar Basin, as against 
Wilson’s determination to prevent any tampering with German sovereignty 
in a purely German territory. House records: ‘“The President tried to get me 
to admit that the solution of our experts ....Wwas inconsistent with the 
Fourteen Points. I replied that there were many who thought otherwise.”’** 
In this instance Wilson stood alone even in the American delegation, and 
eventually he agreed to suspension of German sovereignty of fifteen years on 
condition that administration of the district be vested in a neutral commission 
responsible to the Council of the League of Nations. a 
~~But-by far the most serious charges against House relate to his activities 
on behalf of Italian claims. Professor Shotwell’s diary of the Peace Conference 
indicates pretty clearly that they became the basis for the personal break be- 
tween House and Wilson. They arose partly out of the same kind of faulty 


organization and procedure which Harold Nicolson describes for the Confer- 
ence as a whole. The Inquiry came to have a dual organization. Its titular 
chief was House’s brother-in-law, Sidney E. Mezes, while Dr. Isaiah Bowman 


29 Tbid., p. 475. 31 Seymour, IV, 346-47, 383. 

% Boston, 1928. ® Tbid., p. 383. 

33 Cf. Baker, 11, 380-81; Miller, XIX, 300-301; and Seymour, IV, 388-405, passim. 
Not the least of the difficulties arises from the fact that Baker and Slosson (in Miller, 
XIX, 300-301) quote identical minutes in two different ways. Both agree that House 
yielded; but Baker quotes the American expert, Davis, as warning House, “This is a 
complete departure from the principles we have been working on for three months,”’ 
while Slosson quotes Davis as approving the surrender. Slosson has probably made an 
error in transcription, but I have not had access to the original minutes. 


34 Seymour, IV, 397. 
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within the Inquiry assumed administrative control and functioned as actual 
chief of the group of territorial experts. At Paris, Dr. Bowman, as executive 
officer of the Inquiry, became also executive officer of territorial, economic, 
and political intelligence of the American delegation.** Mr. Shotwell testifies 
that House, nevertheless, reverted at times ‘‘to that kind of personal con- 
sultation with Dr. Mezes which tended to cut across organizational lines—a 
situation which Dr. Mezes, in his turn, accentuated by his method of con- 
sultation.”** And it was Mezes’ championship of Italian claims in Fiume 
without consultation of, and contrary to the convictions of, the American 
experts which caused much of the trouble. It encouraged the Italians, it” 
nearly split the Inquiry, and it resulted, on April 4, in a direct appeal from the 
‘territorial experts to Wilson, over the heads of Mezes and House. In Mr, _ 
Shotwell’s opinion this episode strained the relations between House and Wil- 
son to the breaking-point; “‘the estrangement dated from that time.’’*’ 

With the latest memoir publications the story becomes increasingly cir- 
cumstantial. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson recounts her return with the president 
to France from the United States.** On arrival at Brest during the evening of 
March 18, they were surprised to find House waiting to greet them. House 
and Wilson talked until past midnight aboard the ‘‘George Washington.” 
When the Colonel left and Mrs. Wilson rejoined the president, she was 
shocked by his change of appearance. 

He seemed to have aged ten years, and his jaw was set in that way it had when he 
was making a superhuman effort to control himself... . . He smiled bitterly. “House 
has given away everything I had won before we left Paris. He has compromised on 
every side, and so I shall have to start all over again and this time it will be harder, as 
he has given the impression that my delegates are not in sympathy with me. His own 
explanation of his compromises is that, with a hostile press in the United States express- 
ing disapproval of the League of Nations as a part of the Treaty, he thought it best to 


35 Shotwell, At the Paris Peace Conference, pp. 11, 15, and 16. 

% On Feb. 27, 1919, Mezes was appointed American representative on a new body of 
the Peace Conference, the Central Co-ordinating Committee on Territorial Questions, 
which made for additional confusion rather than for co-ordination (ibid., pp. 200-202). 

57 Ibid., pp. 18-19. To Shotwell, House remained “the same symbol of leadership 
which he had always been, in the practical task of reducing the principles of a Wilsonian 
peace to the needs of a world that was so largely unprepared to accept or apply them.”’ 
In other words, Mezes is the scapegoat (cf. ibid., p. 322). There is a detailed analysis 
of this whole episode in Albrecht-Carrié, pp. 114-31, utilizing, among other things, the 
unpublished diary of George Louis Beer. Nevins, p. 426, says: “White later expressed 
warm resentment at the attitude of Colonel House toward the four authorized experts, 
and at House’s treatment of himself and Bliss; while it is clear that he even came to 
believe that a deliberate effort was made to mislead Wilson.’ Frederick Palmer, 
Bliss, peacemaker (New York, 1934), makes inadequate use of General Bliss’s diary and 
throws very little light on this or other problems of the Peace Conference. 


38 Edith Bolling Wilson, My memoir (Indianapolis, 1939). 
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yield some other points lest the Conference withdraw its approval altogether. So he has 
yielded until there is nothing left.”’* 


She looks back “‘on that moment as a crisis in his life’’ from which dated his 
illness and collapse.*® With all allowance for exaggeration and the emotional 
coloring of a deep personal concern, the inherent likelihood of such an episode 
is apparent to any careful student of the Peace Conference.“ 

Mr. Lloyd George claims to have been an eye-witness to a personal scene 
between the two men and relates it directly to the question of Fiume. His ac- 
count,® which is intended to disparage both men, echoes familiar charges 
against Wilson of complete pettiness. House saw that the dispute over Fiume 
was fraying Wilson’s nerves and, “‘with the eye of a tender and devoted friend 
anxious to find some solution,” sought a private meeting with Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau, preliminary to an official meeting of the “‘Big Three.” 

We had not been in the room very long before the door opened and Wilson appeared 
with a rigid and displeased countenance and an unfriendly eye. I have always thought 
someone must hive communicated to him the fact that House had the two Premiers 
closeted with him in secret conference at his room in the Crillon. House had his rivals 
in the American camp who were not too pleased with the position accorded to him. 
As soon as Wilson entered the room; he said in a quiet but somewhat stern voice: 
“Hello, what is this about?’ He was clearly upset, and as we discovered afterwards 
irreconcilably angry—not with the two foreign Premiers but with House for not in- 
forming him. He felt he ought to have been present when a question was being dis- 
cussed in which he had so supreme an interest. It was undoubtedly an indiscretion on 
House’s part but it was done entirely in order to save Wilson from an annoying prob- 
lem which was undermining his strength. 


According to Mr. Lloyd George, this was “the snapping of the golden 
thread of a tried and affectionate friendship over a trivial misunderstanding 
easily explained.” But Colonel House does not get off so easily, for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s final paragraph contains such a withering attack that the Yale Uni- ; 
versity Press, presumably with a discriminating regard for House’s reputation, | 
has suppressed it entirely in the American edition. 

It would have been better for House’s reputation had he left matters there, when 
sympathy would have been entirely with him. Instead of doing so he dealt a foul blow 


% Pp. 245-46. 4 [bid., p. 245. 

4! She charges (p. 247) that House was prepared to eliminate the League of Nations 
from the Treaty of Versailles—a revival of Ray Stannard Baker’s “plot,”’ a theory which 
is now discredited. She adds a new charge that House’s son-in-law, Gordon Auchin- 
closs, inspired American press articles lauding the work of House (pp. 250-51), and 
this has all the earmarks of personal vendetta. 

“ David Lloyd George, Memoirs of the Peace Conference (2 vols.; New Haven, 1939). 
This is the American version of The truth about the treaties (London, 1938), with one vital 
alteration of text, which will be discussed below. Page references are to the American 
edition. : 

43], 159. There is no date given. 
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at a stricken man by publishing without Wilson’s consent confidential letters which 
had passed between them. There was an obvious intent to “show Wilson up.” It was 
always a suggestion of the feline about Colonel House’s movements. But he was always 
such a friendly cat. He relates with a reminiscent purr how delighted he was when 
Clemenceau stroked him on the back and muttered pleasant things to him. That old 
savage could occasionally cajole and caress when he was bent on persuasion. And to 
win over House was one way of taming Wilson. House became as much Clemenceau’s 
man as he had been and still was Wilson’s. But the friendliest of cats have their 
claws. Even Wilson’s enemies—and he had a multitude—were shocked at the treachery 
of the scratch and the moment chosen for the deed. Whilst they did not hesitate to 
make political capital out of the revelations they felt that this betrayal of intimate 
communications shook the temple of friendship to its foundations. House’s chagrin 
had overcome his sense of honour.‘* - 


Before considering Mr. Lloyd George’s book in any more general way— 
and it is certainly one of the most significant publications of the last ten 
years—it is pertinent to conclude this survey of the relations between House 
and Wilson with Colonel House’s own statement to newspapermen, published 
shortly after his death in 1938. So far as he was concerned, there was no 
trouble, he said; “‘but evidently Mr. Wilson was of another mind.” House 
recalled that, some time in June, Wilson was talking with him in his rooms 
at the Crillon. A card was brought in. 

“Some one for me?’ asked the President. “For you, Colonel House,” replied the 
doorman, ““Mr. Clemenceau is calling.”” The President arose and said: “Let me not 
disturb you,”’ and with that, before I could detain him, recovered his hat, and let him- 
self out through a private exit. 


House did not become alarmed until a few days later, when Wilson was with 
him again, and Mr. Lloyd George was announced, to call on Colonel House. 

I asked that he be shown into an adjoining room. This time the President’s reaction 
.... Was indeed definite. ‘““There is no reason Mr. Lloyd George should be kept 
waiting,” he said, carefully folding his notes and placing the sheaf in his breast pocket. 
“Nothing that I had in mind is of the least importance, I assure you. ... . a 

That was the end of my long and intimate friendship with Woodrow Wilson. 
Whether or not he resented my association with Clemenceau and Lloyd George at a 
time when he was the accredited leader of thought and expression for the United States, 
is for you gentlemen to reflect upon as you see fit. The facts are as stated. 


44 The truth about the treaties, 1, 248. In the American edition this should appear in 
I, 160. Cf. Clemenceau, Grandeur and misery of victory, p. 148: “Edward House, 
‘Colonel House,’ a super-civilized person escaped from the wilds of Texas, who sees 
everything, who understands everything, and, while never doing anything but what he 
thinks fit, knows how to gain the ear and respect of everybody. A good American, very 
nearly as good a Frenchman, a sifting, pondering mind—above, all the traditional 
gentleman. I should be most ungrateful if I could forget the eminent services that this 
man... . rendered the cause of civilized peace. Were it only for picking out this good 
auxiliary, Mr. Wilson would deserve the gratitude of the friends of humanity.” 

45 North Adams [Mass.] Transcript, May 3, 1938. This is an Associated Press dis- 
patch which, for some reason, is not to be found in the New York Times. 
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Both House and Mr. Lloyd George, by taking the personal incidents out of | 


their context of the large issues of the Peace Conference and the growing 
divergence of views between House and Wilson concerning them, manage to 
impute to Wilson a charge of pettiness which the accumulated evidence will 
not sustain. 

Whether we like it or not, Mr. Lloyd George’s Memoirs bring us squarely 
back into the arena of personal combat, for they are apologia in the grand 
manner. He pays Wilsonian principles the compliment of claiming them as 
his own. There is a retrospective idealism in his account of his own, and the 
British delegation’s role generally, in forwarding the work of a League of 
Nations. I say “retrospective” because of the interesting documentation of 
his earlier attitudes to be found in Lord Riddell’s intimate diary of the Peace 
Conference and after, 1919-1923.” 

[Feb. 22, 1919.] The old dog [Clemenceau] does not believe in all these new fangled 
schemes. He thinks the world will go on much as before, and you can’t really alter 
things. Well, Wilson has gone back home with a bundle of assignats. I have returned 
home with a pocket full of sovereigns in the shape of German Colonies, Mesopotamia, 
etc. Every one to his own taste.‘ 


[Nov. 14, 1920.] Lloyd George said he felt sure Wilson would occupy a great place in 
history. Neither he [L. G.] nor Clemenceau had done any special thing in connection 
with the Peace Conference which could be ear-marked as his work, whereas, for better 
or worse, Wilson had advocated an idea which had been embodied in the League of 
Nations. The League might fail, but it would be an historic fact. 


[Dec. 10, 1922.] Clemenceau is not likely to go down in history as a very great man. 
He lacked vision, and his views were restricted to pressing France’s immediate claims. 

. . Wilson was a bigger man. He had great vision. He has not had his due. .. . . He 
had the courage of his opinions.*® 


The evolution of Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude is completed with his asser- 
tion that 

. . it was the Governments of the British Empire and of France alone who had during 
the war laboured at practical schemes for carrying out the ideal of a League of Nations 
to ensure peace between nations, and . . . . the Covenant of the League was in substance 
the outcome of their joint efforts.*° 


The “bundle of assignats’” has become legal tender and has been quietly 
pocketed by the brilliant Welshman. 

It is further essential to his thesis to prove that there was never any conflict 
between Allied and American war aims," which leads him virtually to deny 
that there was ever any disposition on the part of the Allies to evade a 


London, 1933. $ Thid., p. 248. 

{7 Tbid., pp. 23-24. pp. 397-98. 5° Lloyd George, I, 424. 

51 Much new material on discussions prior to the Peace Conference is available in 
the latest volume of Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson: life and letters, Vol. VII: 
War leader, April 6, 1917—February 28, 1918 (New York, 1939). 
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_commitment on the Fourteen Points. House’s own record is very full on just 


that point, and reveals that Allied obstruction was so serious that he secured 
Wilson’s authorization to threaten the Allied premiers with a separate 
German-American peace.” House and his contemporary record are swept 
aside, except for such fragmentary excerpts as it suits Mr. Lloyd George to 
quote, with the remark: ‘‘Even Colonel House, who knew better what actual- 
ly happened than outside critics, sought to foster that false impression.’’** 

Actually Mr. Lloyd George had the best of reasons for trying to escape 
commitment to Wilson’s principles on the matter of war indemnity, for the 
Fourteen Points in letter and spirit precluded any demand on Germany to 
cover the cost of the war; nevertheless, the British clamored for every penny 
of what the war had cost them, since all the respectable financial and business 
groups assured them that the demand was financially possible. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Bonar Law knew that the demand was impossible financially, 
but dared not say so in the face of respectable and weighty opinion to the 
contrary.** During and after the elections of December, 1918, Mr. Lloyd 
George chose the least defensible course possible. He would satisfy public 
clamor at the expense of his pre-armistice agreement by demanding payment 
for the cost of the war, while warning the electorate that there might be prac- 
tical difficulties about actual collection of the full amount. The following 
quotations provide the measure of his reliability as a statesman and as a 
historian. 

The Wilson declarations covered compensation for all personal injuries sustained 
through enemy action. This satisfied the Allies, who had no intention of putting forward 
any demand which would include the costs of the War.®* 


. . »» We propose to demand the whole cost of the War [speech to electors in Bristol, 
Dec., 1918].5¢ 


.... unless President Wilson was prepared to pool the whole cost of the War, and 
for the United States to take its share of the whole, he was not in a position to reject 
our claims for indemnity [minutes of Imperial War Cabinet, Dec., 1918, in answer to 
Bonar Law’s warning that Wilson might object “that we were not dealing fairly with 
his fourteen points in this matter’’].*” 


52 Seymour, IV, 161-88. 


53 Lloyd George, I, 47. 

4 Tbid., p. 305. Cf. Riddell, p. 3. [Nov. 30, 1918.] “L. G.: They must pay to the 
uttermost farthing. But the question is how they can be made to pay beyond a certain 
point. They can pay only by means of gold or goods. We do not mean to take their 
goods, because that would prejudice our trade.” 


55 Lloyd George, I, 44. (Italics mine in this and succeeding quotations.) 
56 Jbid., p. 309. He went on to warn of possible difficulties‘in collecting. 
57 Ibid., p. 319. 
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On the general principle of reparation, all the memoranda [at the Peace Conference] 
except the American claimed that reparation should cover the whole of the damage caused 
by the war.®* 


I was definitely of the opinion that we were committed by the armistice terms not 
to demand an indemnity that would include the cost of the war. 


In other words, the American delegation had finally managed to hold him 
to his pledge. His subsequent behavior can only be described as an attempt 
to destroy the spirit of that pledge while adhering to its letter. Twice he broke 
away from tentative agreement with concrete American proposals to confine 
German liability not merely to the letter of the agreement but to a reasonable 
estimate of Germany’s capacity for payment. There is no account of that in 
these pages, although there is much information about his difficulties with 
English public opinion, which was the real reason for his erratic behavior. 
The reparation settlement which resulted has been the most universally and 
most justly condemned section of the Treaty of Versailles. 

This, of course, was the reason for Wilson’s outburst (referred to above) 
at Mr. Lloyd George’s invitation in early June to modify the May draft of the 
Treaty of Versailles in response to German criticism. It explains Wilson’s re- 
mark that British ‘fear is based upon things that they insisted upon at the 
time of the writing of the treaty; that makes me very sick.’ But Wilson’s 
attitude on revision affords the same opportunity to Mr. Lloyd George as to 
Harold Nicolson, to charge Wilson with pettiness and rigidity in contrast to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s statesmanship and flexibility. 

Nonetheless, Wilson did agree to revision, and the chief tangible result was 
provision for a plebiscite in Upper Silesia. It was Mr. Lloyd George’s in- 
sistence that prevailed, with Wilson’s support, when facts convinced him, 
as had been the case with the former’s earlier attack on the recommendations 
of the Polish commission. His record generally on the territorial settlements 
was good. He and Wilson, together, blocked the more dangerous French 
schemes for a virtual partition and federalization of German territory. If Mr. 
Lloyd George can claim more credit than Wilson for restraining French 
rapacity on behalf of Poland, Wilson, single-handed, prevented direct French 
control of the Saar. Both yielded to French veto on Anschluss, but both 
blocked separation of the Rhineland from Germany, though Mr. Lloyd 


58 Ibid., p. 323. The use of the word “damage” here obscures the fact that the 
memoranda referred to all claimed war costs. See B. M. Baruch, The making of the 
reparation and economic sections of the treaty (New York, 1920), pp. 289-333, and Miller, 
XIX, 267-69. 

59 Lloyd George, 1, 325. 

6 There is a recent documented study of the reparation question: A. Antonucci, 
Le bilan des réparations’(Paris, 1935). 

® See above, p. 367. 
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George excoriates Wilson for permitting a fifteen-year period of military occu- 
pation in the Rhineland. 

One can certainly agree with Mr. Lloyd George that condemnation of the 
territorial settlement has been very much overdone.® The portions of his text 
which relates to it is, therefore, for the most part, full, honest, and docu- 
mented. Particularly his second volume, dealing with all the non-German 
treaties—where, in any case, his personal responsibility was less—is a valu- 
able addition to our knowledge of the Peace Conference. The bulk of docu- 
mentation becomes relatively larger and fills up many gaps. Dr. Albrecht- 
Carrié’s study of Italian claims utilized the extracts from minutes of the 
Supreme Council to be found in Miller’s Diary and presented fairly full extracts 
from Count Aldrovandi’s memoirs for the sessions in which Italian delegates 
participated.** Mr. Lloyd George adds many more extracts from the relevant 
minutes, including some for sessions when Italians were not present, and 
a good deal of correspondence between himself and Signor Orlando. 

One of the most important gaps filled by Mr. Lloyd George is the record 
of the Inter-Allied conference held in London, December 1-2, 1918, to pre- 


7, 280-81. 

63 This is increasingly the view of recent studies of the settlement, e.g., Ian F. D. 
Morrow, The peace settlement in the German-Polish borderlands (London, 1936), p. 493: 
“The peace settlement in Eastern Europe admittedly reveals many imperfections. The 
definitive solution of the problem nevertheless lies in the elimination of racial enmity 
rather than in any revision of the settlement iteself.’’ Cf. R. W. Seton-Watson, Britain 
and the dictators (London, 1938), p. 314: “.... apart from the economic provisions of 
the Treaty, which we are all agreed in dismissing as iniquitous and impracticable, . . . . 
its main territorial provisions benefited not the Great Powers who defeated Germany, 
but the smaller powers. ... . ” For similarly moderate, though critical, comment see a 
series of brief essays by many contributors, including Professors Toynbee and Webster, 
The Treaty of Versailles and after (London, 1935). 

German revisionist attacks include an interesting account of the German delega- 
tion at Paris by its official press representative, Victor Schiff, The Germans at Versailles 
(London, 1930). There are chapters by Landsberg and Miiller on the cabinet decision 
to sign the treaty. See also K. Haushofer and K. Trampler, Deutschlands Weg an der 
Zeitenwende (Munich, 1931); K. Novak, Versailles (Berlin, 1932); and W. Ziegler, 
Versailles: Die Geschichte eines missgliickten Friedens (2d ed.; Hamburg, 1933). Cf. 
the interesting French revisionist attack on the treaty by R. Martel, The eastern fron- 
tiers of Germany (London, 1930), which quotes extracts from the minutes of the Supreme 
Council. 

For controversy over Hungarian boundaries see Count Bethlen, The Treaty of 
Trianon and European peace (London, 1934), and R. W. Seton-Watson, Treaty revision 
and the Hungarian frontier (London, 1934). 

J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, Brest-Litovsk: the forgotten treaty (London, 1939), reminds 
us of that treaty as an appropriate background for any judgment on the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

* See above, p. 364. 

% II, 539-40, 552, 559-65, 568-69. Ihid., pp. 573-79. 
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pare for the Peace Conference.” Taken in conjunction with the equally im- 
portant minutes of the Imperial War Cabinet for that period, they reveal that 
the French at that time asked British support for a separate Rhineland state, 
incorporated within the French military system, and indicate the importance 
attached by all delegations to the trial of the Kaiser. In general, the records 
of the Imperial War Cabinet and British Empire delegation to the Peace Con- 
ference are the most valuable new material. They present the history of the 
Dominion claims to annex former German colonies.** They show that Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George had a general discussion of peace terms at Bucking- 
ham Palace in mid-December, which the latter reported in full to the Im- 
perial War Cabinet,”® thus providing “‘that shrimp Hughes” (as Lord Robert 
Cecil later called him) with the opportunity for a violent attack on Wilson 
and his whole program. According to Sir Robert Borden, Mr. Hughes “‘took 
up at least one-third of the time in cabinet in violent invective against Wilson 
on account of his reported opposition to Australia’s claim to German colo- 
nies.”””! It was an interesting indication of the obstreperous role that Mr. 
Hughes was to play at the Peace Conference, as well as a commentary on Mr. 
Lloyd George’s difficult problem of handling the Empire representatives, 
which is further illustrated by the problem of Dominion representation at 
the Peace Conference and in the League of Nations.” 

Mr. Lloyd George’s Memoirs are an appropriate ending to the second 
decade of Peace Conference history, for they combine the two main tendencies 
of that history. They can be classified as both documentary and contro- 
versial. They are characteristic of the period, as a whole, in reminding us 
that, underlying the documentary materials, there was a conflict of principles 
and personalities. It is symptomatic of the reality of that conflict that after 
twenty years Mr. Lloyd George seeks to write his own record in terms of 
Wilsonian principle. Indeed, the revelations of the last ten years are richer 
and more significant concerning the role of individuals than in “the prosaic 
study of procedure and drafting.” There are, to be sure, as Professor Binkley 
has remarked, no “‘heroes and villains’; but there are men of various levels of 
idealism, varying degrees of strength and weakness, and there is always the 
ultimate responsibility attaching to those who make decisions. While it would 
be a calamity to study such responsibility without due regard for ‘‘the limits 


87 Tbid., I, 77-87. 

68 Ibid., pp. 78-80, 81-86. For the origin of the proposal to try the Kaiser see pp. 
54-67. Mr. Lloyd George assumes unique German responsibility for the war. Cf. a 
brief critical article by H. Temperley, “ ‘War Guilt’ in the peace treaty,”’ History, 
XVII (1932), 231-37. 

6° The demand appeared very early—in the spring of 1917 (I, 32)—and reappeared in 
November, or December, 1918 (ibid., pp. 67-71). 

70], 115-24. 

1 Borden, II, 891. The minutes fully bear him out. 

™ Lloyd George, I, 125-30. Cf. Borden, II, 891-95, 899-901, 903-4. 
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of the possible,” which is the art of politics, particularly in the realm of public 
opinion, it would be equally unhistorical to study the Peace Conference solely 
in terms of social psychology. Sound historical method does not preclude, 
but enjoins, the use of historical imagination and insight—properly informed 
by adequate data—into the motives and methods of individuals. 

The chief questions which emerge from the revelations of the last ten years 
appear to center in the roles of House and Wilson in the fight for a Wilsonian 
peace. There is the hypothesis that House’s realism and his diplomatic gifts 
were not wholly at the service of the Wilsonian program—at least as President 
Wilson envisaged that program. There is also the probability that French 
diplomatic skill expoited President Wilson’s preoccupation with the League 
of Nations as a means of extracting concessions from him. For, just as Henry 
White’s correspondence makes a prima facie case against House, so does it 
also suggest the effectiveness of French diplomatic strategy. White wrote: 
.... fact is that the League of Nations in which he has been more deeply interested 
than anything else from the beginning . . . . has been played to the limit by the French 
and Japanese in extracting concessions from him; to a certain extent by the British 
too, and the Treaty as it stands is the result. The Italians overshot the mark.” 


There is already adequate material for a series of critical essays on the 
diplomacy of the Peace Conference to test both these factors. They would 
deal, stage by stage, with the separate aspects of the French diplomatic 
campaign on behalf of their program of security, and concurrently with the 
strategy of their representatives in the League of Nations Commission. It 
will appear that their efforts to amend the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, like their attempt to block vital American amendments, are almost 
wholly for the purpose of “‘nuisance value” and bargaining-power. The 
Japanese persistence in seeking a “‘racial equality’’ amendment to the Cove- 
nant will be seen to bear direct relation to their demands in respect of Shan- 
tung. Even Mr. Lloyd George will be found blocking Wilson’s amendment 
regarding the Monroe Doctrine, while simultaneously suggesting an American 
pledge to limit their naval program. 

Such a treatment is fully ‘‘within the reach of sound historical method,” 
for I have already tested its efficacy in the course of several years of seminar 
instruction.”4 


73 Nevins, p. 446. 

™ My difference of emphasis and viewpoint from Professor Binkley arises in part 
from the fact that his studies concentrated heavily on the pre-Conference and early 
Conference periods, when the dominant problems were those of procedure and organiza- 
tion. My study has been more concerned with the period of conflict within the Supreme 
Council, from Mar. 15 to Apr. 22, 1919, when the Big Four met face to face to decide 
fundamental issues of territorial and economic settlement. 
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Catalonia infelix. By E. ALLIson Peers, professor of Spanish in the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. xxiv+ 
326. $3.00. 

This latest book by Professor Peers, with its singularly appropriate title, 
is a valuable contribution to the rich but slightly known history of Catalonia 
and the Iberian peninsula. It also contributes to an understanding of recent 
events in that unhappy region which may in time occupy a far more important 
place in the history of our times than many are inclined to accord it at present. 
The author’s purpose in writing this book was, first, to make it clear that 
Catalonia is a nation, not a mere province of Spain; and, second, to explain the 
renaissance of the Catalonian movement for political autonomy during the 
last three-quarters of a century. To Catalonia’s history as a great and inde- 
pendent medieval state, the dominant member of the Catalonian-Aragonese 
partnership, most of Book I is devoted. The account is well balanced, follow- 
ing in general the pattern established by Professor Merriman in his com- 
prehensive study of the rise and fall of the Spanish Empire. While emphasiz- 
ing the achievements of Catalonia prior to the union with Castile, the 
blighting effect of that union on Catalonia’s political institutions and economic 
prosperity is fully treated. Mr. Peers pictures the union as never having been 
a happy marriage based on mutual respect and a true meeting of minds. On 
the contrary, Castile, from the beginning, strove to dominate the partnership 
with incredible stubbornness, little realizing that a state so ardently indi- 
vidualistic, with a great past, and with many excellent and distinctive con- 
tributions still to make, could not be stifled without a long and bitter struggle. 
Book II, to which Book I is really an extended preface, deals with Catalonia’s 
struggle for solidarity, autonomy, and material prosperity. In this section the 
appropriateness of the title becomes more clear, for unhappy, indeed, is the 
people who after centuries of subjection finally attain a degree of autonomy 
under the Republic, only to be plunged suddenly into the tragedy of a war 
which must bring a temporary, if not permanent, loss of freedom. 

Space does not permit an adequate review of the author's treatment of 
Catalonia’s recent history. Suffice it to state that up to the overthrow of the 
monarchy it is quite impartial. In analyzing the causes for the outbreak of the 
civil war, however, and in the handling of subsequent events the author’s 
sympathy with the antidemocratic forces becomes so obvious that, unfor- 
tunately, the sound treatment of the preceding period is overshadowed. This 
is somewhat difficult to understand in view of his appreciation of Catalonian 
ideals and aspirations prior to the revolution. A possible explanation of this 
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lack of objectivity may lie in his apparent inability to recognize the sig- 
nificance of the powerful social and economic forces that are shaking Spain and 
the entire world today. At most, there is but passing reference to these forces, 
which, in the opinion of the reviewer, is the less pardonable because nowhere 
in all Spain were they so evident as in industrialized Catalonia. 
Leo J. MEYER 
New York University 


Storia universale. By Corrapo BarBAGALLo. Vol. IV, Evo moderno. Part I, 
L’eta della Rinascenza e della Riforma, 1454-1556. Part I, Controriforma e 
pre-rivoluzione, 1556-1699. Turin: Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 
1936 and 1938. Pp. 674+688. Part I, L. 100; Part I, L. 110. 

These two large and handsome books constitute Volume IV of a new uni- 
versal history, one to be reckoned phenomenal in our specialist age because it 
is organized and written by a single mind and hand. It is ‘‘universal’’ history 
somewhat after Ranke’s conception, presenting no mosaic, but a story in high 
relief, with the difference that its ‘‘presuppositions”’ are made boldly explicit, 
with no pretension to saying the last word or revealing the absolute whole of 
the story “‘wie es eigentlich gewesen ist.”” The author writes from a vast 
experience of his craft and is at home in the sources and literature; his com- 
petence is already well accredited in matters of social and economic history. 

In the foreground of the first age here considered, the century of Renais- 
sance and Reformation (1454-1556), is the history of Italy, whose ‘‘catas- 
trophe”’ forms the very heart of the narrative. Germany, France, England, 
and Spain are more briefly described, with good pages on their economic, so- 
cial, and political history; Poland, Lithuania, Moscow, and the Ottomans are 
considered mainly as their affairs impinge upon Europe’s central problems; 
Persia, China, and Japan are revealed in their new relations to western 
Europe; India and America, as they influence the equilibrium of the European 
world. But the civilization and politics of Italy have a third of the book. This 
is not, I hasten to say, because an Italian patriot is out to claim imperial 
historical prestige. There is justification for his point of view that Italy was 
then the first country of the western world, in culture, in wealth, and also “‘per 
valore morale” (IV, Part I, xii). For a full generation the military and 
diplomatic forces of the now “modern,” centralized territorial states were 
engaged, particularly in Italy, in war for the domination of Europe and the 
Mediterranean and for the economic and cultural fruits to be gleaned from 
the richest and most civilized people of the western world. The high point of 
these volumes is the tragic drama of human history which Barbagallo de- 
scribes as ‘La crisi politica dell’Italia della Rinascenza”’ (IV, Part I, 236). 

The values of that civilization of the Renaissance in Italy are not left to the 
imagination, or denied, as so often has happened when the historian has long 
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steeped himself in the “‘real’’ world of economic, social, and political activities. 
The true flowering of a fine secular culture came with the period following the 
Peace of Lodi in 1454. Spontaneous interest in the new studies and the new 
valuations associated with them brought into being new cultural institutions 
and a multiplication of private schools, of manuscripts, and of books; men 
looked beyond mere nobility of birth, aspired to something beyond riches—to 
the attainment of “‘sapienza,”’ a humanistic culture, a nobility within them- 
selves. The words of ethical discussion might still be Christian and Catholic; 
but in reality the ethic of life, no longer that of the Imitation of Christ, became 
that of the religion of man. The full development of individuality was the 
positive element in the new order of things; requisite and fundamental to the 
great achievements of this society was liberty—scientific, philosophical, 
artistic. The true country of the Renaissance Italian became “‘not the Chris- 
tian City, nor that imagined by the philosophers of the Stoa, but the City of 
those Elect Spirits who are sanctified by knowledge, fountain at once of 
virtu, of nobility, of power!” (IV, Part I, 172). This cult of individualism 
brought forth, of course, the self-made tyrant of the political world; yet, as 
truly, it encouraged his opponent, the apologist of republican liberty. Even 
when forced into political exile, the superior man of that age could feel himself 
lord of the world, a free man in the deepest sense. 

The political crisis of Italy, 1494-1530, is great tragedy because it is a 
tragedy of liberty. The prevailing political tendency of the fifteenth century 
toward centralization of power in what Barbagallo calls the “‘principate”’— 
realized convincingly in France, England, and Spain—failed of its mission in 
Italy, and for reasons which are interesting and highly significant if the 
author’s analysis is correct. The upper bourgeoisie of Italy, formed in part 
from an ancient aristocracy “‘ennobled” by labor, had long enjoyed civic 
powers almost unknown to the class in other lands. The despotisms which 
arose to supplant them were founded in violence; the despot, illegitimate in 
origin, won no voluntary loyalty from the leading elements of the citizenry; 
the root of their opposition and of the fatal schism in political life lay in their 
love of that liberty which had given them a share in the government and the 
honors of public life. Barbagallo is ready with sources illustrating and defend- 
ing the high thesis that liberty was a “religion” of fundamental importance to 
the Italians of the Quattrocento; he exhibits the attitudes of various social 
groups to the governing tyrants and autocracies, the weakening of their 
initiative, independence, and loyalty, and their readiness to welcome the 
foreign conqueror. The attentive reader will see the intimate relation, if not 
the certain identity, of this religion of liberty with the religion of hmanism; 
and, while modifications and corrections are in order at various points, the 
synthesis of Barbagallo is historically illuminating and challenges the ‘‘de- 
cadence” theories so long played up by apologists of nationalism, the Reforma- 
tion, or the Counter Reformation. 
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The periods of Reformation, Counter Reformation, and ‘‘Pre-revolution”’ 
are conceived essentially in terms of social and economic crises. The partiality 
whereby Luther gets scant and superficial treatment (there is almost nothing 
on the great treatises of 1520-23) is in line with Barbagallo’s conviction that 
the great revolution was essentially profane and that the veil of mystic re- 
ligiosity over this era must be rent if we are to know the deeper truth. This 
bias noted, we can be grateful for a full and effective exposition of other fac- 
tors. Governments and upper classes everywhere in Europe lived in fear of a 
general social subversion, which might end with kings and nobles in chains, 
the leveling of classes, the community of goods, the destruction of “‘civiliza- 
tion’’; government conceived its task, both in Catholic and Protestant lands, 
as the protection or restoration of a good old order, beginning, of course, with 
the religious order in which the destruction of ancient values seemed most 
imminent. Princes defended religion to save their states; “‘heresy’’ meant law- 
breaking or lawlessness; “‘liberty’’ meant license. Where the Renaissance had 
proclaimed the free development of all spiritual activities and the Reforma- 
tion had attempted some innovations, the dominant powers of the ensuing age, 
with the church as pedagogue, called for a cramping uniformity, in rebellion 
from which the human spirit would ultimately generate a second ‘‘Rinascita,” 
the great revolution of the eighteenth century. 

This is an intelligent and intelligible work, whatever its shortcomings. It 
should help to shake us free from the notion that Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion were Siamese twins and from too ready devotion to mystical historiog- 
raphy. There are weaknesses, omissions, errors—all too many slips in the 
bibliographical data; the sections on Spanish and on German cultural history 
need enrichment of the sort to be found in books of Merriman, Bell, Hamilton, 
Andreas, etc.; and even the fine pages on the Italian wars and on social France 
need modification in the light of Bridge’s History of France. But the work is 
rich and alive, it is a synthetic achievement, and this particular part of it— 
perhaps the high point of the whole—should invigorate the knowledge and 
study of one of the great ages of the human story. 


Duke University 


Ernest W. NELSON 


History of France from the death of Louis XI. By Joun S. C. Bripce. Vol. V, 
France in 1515. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 366. 
$5.50. 

Mr. Bridge devoted his first four volumes to a political narrative beginning 
with the accession of Charles VIII and extending to the death of Louis XII. 
After a lapse of seven years he has presented us with the fifth volume, in which 
he pauses to survey conditions in France at the accession of Francis I. The 
present reviewer, in commenting on the two previous volumes, ventured to 
criticize the complete lack of attention to cultural, social, and economic condi- 
tions (Journal, II [1930], 644 f.). The author has herewith made handsome 
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amends; his latest volume abruptly drops the political narrative and is wholly 
devoted to a survey of political and economic conditions about 1515. Further- 
more, he promises (p. 205) a discussion of the intellectual and cultural side of 
the French Renaissance for some future volume. 

Somewhat less than half the space is devoted to politics. The burden of this 
portion of the volume is the growth of national unity, centralization, and the 
increase of royal power. The reviewer must be forgiven the trite observation 
that any age is the creation of the past. It is clearly apparent from Mr. 
Bridge’s story that the foundations for the age of Louis XIV and for the 
French Revolution were being laid in the age here described. Louis XI, 
Charles VIII, and Louis XII were definitely and consciously striving to en- 
hance the royal power at the expense of the old feudalism. Many of the abuses 
against which the Revolutionists cried out in the eighteenth century were 
being introduced or crystallized. 

The author is not content merely to discuss the situation in 1515, but goes 
back as far as Hugh Capet to describe the process by which the feudal mon- 
archy gradually gave way to the centralized monarchy of the sixteenth 
century. Feudal justice, which at best had been expensive and uncertain, 
was supplanted by a system of royal courts. The uncertainties and in- 
consistencies of customary laws were lessened by authoritative compilations, 
promulgated by commissioners appointed by the crown. Under feudalism 
the revenues of the crown came from the royal demesne, and the state 
budget was the king’s personal affair. The Hundred Years’ War made the 
budget a public matter. The estates-general created an army and a tax to 
support it. The policy was continued after the war, and the taxes were paid to 
the king as sovereign, not as suzerain. The increasing use of gunpowder and 
reliance upon mercenary troops put control of the army in the hands of the 
crown. On the accession of Francis I the king was the supreme lawgiver, the 
fountain of justice, the supreme executive, and possessed the sole right to tax. 

The author’s discussion of economic conditions centers about the monetary 
and geographical revolutions and their consequences. Financial prosperity 
and Renaissance fashion stimulated the trade in luxury goods, domestic and 
imported. The increase in precious metals brought about a price revolution, 
disastrous in its effect upon the landed nobility, whose principal income came 
from fixed ground rents. The middle class prospered exceedingly. The reader 
is taken into the chateaux of the wealthy and the hovels of the poor and is told 
what they ate and what they wore, together with some details of the process of 
manufacture in which the industrial revolution is foreshadowed. 

The Oxford University Press lives up to its reputation for excellent typog- 
raphy and careful proofreading. A serious defect is the absence of a map which 
might serve to render more intelligible the discussion of both politics and 
economics. 
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Lempire francais d’ Amérique (1534-1803). By Lovis-Jaray. 
“(Choses d’Amérique,” Institut des Etudes américaines.) Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1938. Pp. 376. Fr. 40. 

This book is closed by the reader with a certain sense of disappointment. 
The author, who has written several books on Canada, Acadia, Louisiana, and 
the United States, has traveled extensively through the length and breadth of 
the continent. He appears to have read considerably on his subject, as ap- 
parently testified by his long bibliography. Yet, with all these qualifications 
he seems to have fallen somewhat short of the scope of his title, in spite of 
several sound and interesting chapters. 

No doubt he has not aimed at a regular history of the French colonial 
empire in America; as he states in his preface, his objective is to concentrate 
on the principles which explain the past, namely, the policies of the various 
administrations and important leaders. Unfortunately, historical philosophy 
must be closely built on facts and factors, lest it should become merely 
ideological. Perhaps the present volume has not a strong-enough factual 
substructure to support its theoretical constructions. To quote two instances: 
It may be doubted if the geographical unity of the St. Lawrence Valley carries 
with it a sufficient explanation of French penetration. Was not the same road 
opened to New York through the Hudson and the Mohawk rivers? Economic, 
demographic, and social factors go a much longer way to explain the successful 
explorations from Quebec to Louisiana. Next, can historians accept the au- 
thor’s oft-repeated claim for Francois I of having conceived a great “colonial 
plan”? Asa matter of fact, the author has been the victim of an interpolation. 
The king had no such thing in mind as a broad colonial policy: he aimed at 
nothing else but gold mines in Canada and dropped Canada the moment 
Cartier returned to France with only iron pyrites. 

M. Jaray rightly assumes that the French empire in America collapsed for 
two reasons: inability of the colonies to defend their territories, and inability 
of France to send expeditionary forces for their defense. But, it seems that he 
should have pointed out that the first condition was due to the paucity of 
immigration, the key to the whole French situation, and that the second con- 
dition was created by the continental entanglements of France. The continen- 
tal factor of France’s political problem is not given proper recognition. 

M. Jaray’s book contains many an interesting page with many illuminating 
and suggestive observations, but some statements of his will not pass unchal- 
lenged. Here are a few cases: He certainly exaggerates the importance of 
La Salle’s colonial ideas, and still more his influence on the Illinois, which he 
traces down to the revolt of Pontiac. One wonders at what he calls the 
*‘Anglo-Iroquois struggle.” It seems hard to connect Baffin with the founda- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He adopts without any qualifications 
Dollard’s legend, as well as the legend of Marquette’s having led Jolliet’s expe- 
dition. Better maps could have been printed, and several typographical mis- 
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takes avoided. But M. Jaray’s book brings us the first coherent story of the 
French colonial empire in America and, as a trail-blazer, constitutes an ap- 
preciable contribution to the subject. 


Public Archives, Ottawa 


Gustave Lancrotr 


The life and death of Robert Devereux, Earl of Esser. By G. B. Harrison. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937. Pp. 359. $3.00. 

In this little volume, Mr. G. B. Harrison, who has won the gratitude of 
general readers and scholars alike by his Elizabethan Journals and other 
Tudor studies, tries his hand at a life of that rash young man, Robert De- 
vereux, Earl of Essex. If the book were a more substantial treatment, his- 
torical students might find it useful, for, as Mr. Harrison notes in his preface 
(p. vii), “‘only two considerable biographies of Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, have been written in the last ninety years—by Walter Bourchier 
Devereux in 1853, and by Lytton Strachey in Elizabeth and Essex in 1928.” 
Even if we consider (as Mr. Harrison does not) Laura Hanes Cadawallader’s 
The career of the Earl of Essex, published in 1923, there would still ‘‘seem to 
be room for another attempt to tell again the story of the life and death of 
Robert Devereux.” 

Steeped as he is in Elizabethan literature and historical lore, Mr. Harrison 
would appear to be a likely biographer of the earl, capable of a study ap- 
proaching that of J. E. Neale’s Queen Elizabeth. But unfortunately, one can- 
not avoid the impression (or at least the present reviewer cannot) that this 
book is little more than a by-product of Mr. Harrison’s former works. The 
volume is readable and painstakingly sound, but it appears to add or detract 
from the generally prevailing estimate of Essex nothing of consequence. And 
this is in spite of the fact that the author had access to the Cecil papers at 
Hatfield House, materials which W. B. Devereux did not have, which Strachey 
employed but little, and which Mr. Harrison states are ‘‘the chief source for 
any biography” of Essex. Yet Mr. Harrison has not exploited this source 
fully, although the poor documentation of his book obscures greatly the extent 
to which he has used the Cecil manuscripts. 

Mr. Harrison portrays the life of Essex in seventeen brief chapters. After 
the usual details of genealogy and youth he shows how Essex was presented 
at court by his stepfather, the Earl of Leicester, gained his ‘‘first lessons in 
statecraft” at the same hands, became the youthful favorite of an aging 
queen, mixed petty amours with great affairs of state in customary Eliza- 
bethan fashion, was advanced too rapidly and became both ambitious and 
imperious despite his dependence upon the queen for financial security, 
patronized Francis Bacon but spurned his friendly advice, became Elizabeth’s 
chief military adviser but by a conjunction of bad luck, dissension with his 
colleagues, and faulty leadership won little of value and embarrassed the 
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queen in her tortuous foreign policies in the Cadiz voyage, the Islands voyage, 
and the Irish expedition. Essex aspired to become the queen’s chief counselor 
and foremost servant. He boasted of his ability to ‘‘clean the Irish stable’’; 
and, when the queen called his bluff and sent him to Ireland, he failed miser- 
ably to accomplish his vaunted aims. Finally, when Elizabeth rusticated him 
for insubordination and withdrew financial plums, Essex, declaring that Eliza- 
beth’s mind was “‘as crooked as her carcass” and relying upon his spent per- 
sonal popularity, rose up in ill-planned rebellion, for which he paid the 
penalty on the executioner’s block. Essex’ ambition was his undoing. But 
Mr. Harrison appears to agree with Camden’s verdict that Essex’ rebellion 
was “an unadvised and indiscreet rashness, .... but few ever thought it a 
capital crime.” 
Raymonp P. 
University of Illinois 


The diary of John Milward, Esq. Member of parliament for Derbyshire, Sep- 
tember, 1666 to May, 1668. Edited with some notes and an introduction on 
his life by Carotine Rossrins. Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1988. Pp. ci+349. $5.50. 

As Dr. Robbins observes, post-Restoration literature, while rich in do- 
mestic diaries, cannot rival the period 1621-60 in parliamentary diaries. For 
most students the available comparisons will be with the Journals of the house 
of commons, with Anchitell Grey’s Debates, and with the material in Marvell’s 
letters. Milward’s diary begins almost a year before Grey’s first entries. Al- 
though it covers a period of no more than twenty months, it greatly enlarges 
our knowledge of the Restoration parliament, not merely extensively in men- 
tioning bills, summarizing arguments, and supplying details not elsewhere 
recorded, but also intensively as it reveals the temper of the house of com- 
mons and the tactics of factions struggling to dominate it. Unlike Grey— 
more, indeed, like Marvell, though from a different angle—Milward does not 
attempt objectivity. His diary is so personal as to be a fragment of political 
autobiography: a record of what the member for Derbyshire heard and wit- 
nessed in these sessions, what he thought and why he voted as he did. He 
seldom reached beyond his own experience to record what occurred in house or 
committee when he was not present. No small part of the value of the diary is 
its reflection of the political conduct and convictions of a country gentleman 
who had fought for king and church, had suffered long years of humiliation, 
to emerge in the belated sunshine of the Restoration profoundly embittered. 
He is repelled by Prynne’s “‘dirty language” (p. 6) and by the effrontery of the 
“old gang” (p. 128) of Presbyterians and sectaries and of the Common- 
wealthsmen ‘‘that have got vast estates in these times of rebellion” (p. 28). 
He deplores ‘‘causeless distrust” of the king (p. 47). And yet, cavalier that he 
is, there lurks in him too much of puritanism and parliamentarism to banish 
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fears of popery and suspicions of the court. Had he lived to the revolution, he 
might, as Miss Robbins suggests, have found his way into the Whig camp, but 
a moderate Toryism that would try to carry water on both shoulders and be 
unhappy in the attempt seems more probable. In the period of the diary, 
which is near the close of his life, we find him committed rather to the past 
than to the future. After crown and church, his loyalties are to his class, the 
landed gentry, and his shire, and not to either of the parties then forming. 
For all his particularism and his prejudices, on larger issues the diarist shows 
himself to have been an honest, fair-minded man, disliking extremes and 
capable of appreciating ‘‘many excellent speeches on both sides” (p. 21). 

Again unlike Grey, Milward has not tried to record speeches verbatim, and 
a random comparison easily establishes Grey’s superior accuracy and colorful- 
ness in catching the vigorous or impassioned word as it was spoken. But Mil- 
ward has more social, less lawyer-like interests than his friend and fellow- 
member from Derbyshire. In addition to much valuable information on the 
major political and religious issues, and in addition to his gossipy relish for 
private bills, the diarist has preserved for us a miscellany of facts, assertions, 
and incidents which will repay the serious contemplation of historians. Rec- 
onciliation of the frequent and wide divergences between Grey and Milward 
in dating speeches and debates calls for more study than Miss Robbins has 
been able to accord it here. But, in supplying the reader with a biographical 
sketch, a bibliography and notes, a check list of persons mentioned by Mil- 
ward, and a calendar of the parliamentary proceedings to which he refers, she 
has been extremely indulgent. Her labors have enhanced the intrinsic value of 
the diary by making it so eminently consultable. One slip of minor conse- 
quence in the check list has perhaps come to her attention: The Earl of 
Ossory was not Roger Boyle, but Thomas Butler, son of the Duke of Ormond. 
Boyle was Earl of Orrery. The names are easily confused. 


VIOLET BARBOUR 
Vassar College 


Samuel Pepys: the saviour of the navy. By ARTHUR Bryant. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. x+452. $3.75. 


No one can find Fepys of the admiralty as entrancing as Pepys of the diary, 
but Mr. Bryant has made a gallant and not unsuccessful fight against anti- 
climax. From the admiralty letter-books, the Tangier journal, and odds and 
ends of Pepysiana in the Bodleian he has constructed a story of more than 
retrospective interest; and, if in his hero the bureaucrat has triumphed over 
the man, there is more of the man written into the letter-books and ledgers 
than one might have hoped—than any one with less sympathetic insight than 
Mr. Bryant might have found. This third volume of the biography portrays a 
Pepys stately, worldly-wise, successful, armed cap-a-pie in official reticence 
and circumlocution, but still curious, still acquisitive, still a busybody, still 
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capable—but more rarely and narrowly—of tenderness and compassion. 
Literarily there has been a sad lapse into grandiloquence and pomposity, 
though his biographer insists on admiration for Pepys’s official style. 

In the years 1683-89 here surveyed, Pepys reached the zenith of his public 
career, presiding over the navy like a god, his trident now used to smite, now 
to overawe. One wonders if James II were not afraid of his secretary. Cer- 
tainly the gentlemen-captains, used to doing as they pleased, smarted under 
his reprimands. While it seems to the reviewer that Mr. Bryant, in his ad- 
miration for Pepys, does not sufficiently recognize that the English navy was 
many men’s work: 

Drake an’ Blake, and Collingwood an’ Jervis, 
Nelson, Rodney, Hawke, an’ Howe, an’ Hood, 


together with several kings, including the two Pepys knew well; yet there can 
be no doubt that Pepys established fiscal and disciplinary standards which 
checked, though they could not altogether eradicate, corruption and in- 
competence by which the effectiveness of the navy was clogged. The sea 
victories won in the reigns of William III and Anne are in part the fruit of his 
labors. Pepys had a natural gift for order and system which in these middle 
years reached the intensity of a passion; or, rather, order and system were 
substitutes for passions which had burned to ashes. The navy was the adopted 
child of his affections. Had fate cast him for another role—another office—he 
would have invested it with the same devotion. In the nineteenth century he 
would have made a great captain of industry; in the twentieth he might have 
been the organizing genius of a great corporation. Happily for England, the 
navy gave him the opportunity he needed. 

Mr. Bryant has built his story in its factual framework patiently and 
soundly. In his telling, it is a fine story. The greater pity that he plays favor- 
ites as if he were a novelist, is romantically Jacobite, and betrays a strong list 
Romeward. 


Vassar College 


VIOLET BARBOUR 


The Constitution reconsidered. Edited for the American Historical Association 
by Conyers Reap. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 
XVili+424. $3.75. 

The twenty-six essays in this volume were originally presented as papers at 
the Philadelphia meeting of the American Historical Association in 1937, de- 
voted to a commemoration of the sesquicentennial anniversary of the United 
States Constitution. Ably edited, adequately indexed, and attractive in its 
format, this book will serve well as a lasting reminder of the high quality of 
the program offered on that occasion and of the viewpoints held by competent 
scholars of varied specialization upon matters constitutional in the present 
decade. Compared with the emphases in the speeches delivered upon, and the 
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articles written about, the Constitution in other anniversary years, such as 
1837 and 1887, the spirit of critical realism pervading this volume is certainly 
noteworthy and even a little startling. The shades of the “‘Framers,” who may 
have returned to Philadelphia for their celebration, must have been disap- 
pointed to hear so few words spoken in commendation of their labors. 

There was little occasion for eulogy, however, in connection with most of 
the particular subjects selected for treatment in this volume. No one of the 
essays focuses upon the Constitutional Convention at work, and only six of 
them deal more or less closely with the history of the Constitution in the 
United States. Of these, three make a unity and are among the best and most 
provocative chapters in the volume. The decisions of the Supreme Court since 
1865 are their mutual target; and, in the opinion of the three authors, it is an 
easy one to hit. Another of these six essays is an excellent discussion of mid- 
nineteenth century American individualism, constitutionalism, and demo- 
cratic faith. 

The remaining twenty chapters, comprising nearly three-fourths of the 
volume, place the Constitution in its world-setting, both as a document in 
which much English and European thought and experience converged and as 
a fundamental law whose influence has radiated widely over the globe. The 
background chapters emphasize the origin, definition, weakness, and strength 
of the principles of separation of powers and checks and balances; the contrast 
between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries’ meanings and application of 
certain widely held political concepts, and the harmonization by Englishmen 
of the idea of “‘general welfare” with the practice of economic laissez faire 
during the century before the American Revolution. One author discusses the 
Constitution as a product of the Age of Reason; and another shows how dif- 
ficult it is, in reason, to reconcile the purpose of the Constitution with the 
purpose of its attendant Bill of Rights. The memorable Dr. Bonham’s case 
and the nature of representation in the primitive house of commons are the 
subjects of two of the most ably reasoned essays in the volume. Most of these 
chapters, in fact, are of real merit; but because with one exception they em- 
phasize exclusively old-world origins, the uninformed reader may well wonder 
whether colonial experience counted for almost naught in the Constitutional 
Convention. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the essays which attempt to gauge the 
influence of the Constitution upon the governments of Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, nineteenth-century Europe, and 
twentieth-century Germany are not flattering to this fundamental law as an 
instrument of universal service and validity. The United States’ model has 
been occasionally imitated abroad, to a greater or lesser degree, but rarely with 
happy results. Either the federal structure has been soon abandoned as un- 
suited to the actual situation or it continues in nominal force although the 
drift of effective power is steadily toward the center. Canada alone is an ex- 
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ception. The involuntary emphasis upon “‘states rights” there, as a result of 
decisions by the Judicial Committee of the privy council, goaded one author to 
relate in the most blunt and downright chapter of this book how the Canadian 
constitution has been “‘judicially murdered.” 

The volume is brought to a fitting close by an epilogue in which a scholar 
who has been called ‘‘the most thoughtful of American historians’’ ruminates 
in his inimitable fashion upon the subject of constitutions past, present, and 
future. Those of the future, he concludes, “‘will be less suited, no doubt, to the 
nature of man but better adapted, let us hope, to the frailties and vagaries of 
men.” 

WitiiaM T. Hurcuinson 
University of Chicago 


Foundations of British foreign policy from Pitt (1792) to Salisbury (1902), or 
documents, old and new. Selected and edited with historical introductions by 
Harotp Tempertey and M. Penson. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xxx+573. $7.50. 

A century of diplomatic Blue Books, 1814-1914. Edited with historical intro- 
ductions by Harotp Tempervey and Linuian M. Penson. Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 600. $10.00. 


The first of these shows the distinctly British contribution to the universal 
currents and tendencies of foreign policy in the period covered. This is effec- 
tively done by means of two hundred documents chosen from an exceptionally 
wide range of official papers, private letters, speeches, and other statements of 
public policy and by means of a succinct, interpretive, and critical introduc- 
tion for each document, or series of documents, which explains the sig- 
nificance of each and summarizes the policy which each represents. The in- 
troductions, together with the comments and notes, make the work con- 
siderably more than a book of documents. At times these are as significant as 
the documents for which they provide the settings. Since nearly three-fourths 
of the documents were taken from unpublished material, new light has been 
cast on British diplomacy; this is particularly true of Palmerston’s Polish 
policy and of the policies of Salisbury, Rosebery, and Kimberley for the years 
1885-1896. For that period the editors have published material from the 
British archives. It is of importance, too, that no document has been omitted 
just because it is chauvinistic. 

The documents reveal a surprising continuity of the ideas giving shape to 
foreign policy. The balance of power, the sanctity of treaties, the value of 
nonintervention, the danger of guarantees and alliances, the “‘implications of 
what Castlereagh called ‘a system of government strongly popular and na- 
tional in character,’ and, above all, Canning’s expression that “‘with every 
British minister the interests of England ought to be the shibboleth of his 
policy” were understood by all British statesmen, despite opposed parties and 
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even opposed policies. Pitt’s views on balance of power and guarantees formed 
a legacy which, in essence, Castlereagh incorporated in the treaties of 1815. 
Canning formulated the theory of recognition de facto and more clearly defined 
nonintervention and guarantee. Unlike Canning, Palmerston, vigorously 
supported by Lord John Russell, actively took sides with constitutionalism 
and nationalism; and in aiding these he departed from Canning’s doctrines of 
nonintervention and guarantee. Like Canning, Palmerston made effective use 
of public opinion, but his failure to weigh accurately public opinion in Britain 
and in Germany was partly responsible for humiliating rebuffs by Bismarck in 
the Danish and Polish crises. Mindful of Britain’s loss of prestige, Derby and 
Stanley abstained from the affairs of Europe; and Gladstone and Granville 
endeavored to establish the rule of law by supplanting balance of power with a 
concert of powers and arbitration. But the concert was destroyed by Bis- 
marck’s system of alliances. This, in turn, was undermined by Salisbury 
when in December, 1887, he accepted the so-called ‘“‘Second Mediterranean 
Agreement”’ to check Russia in the Balkans. This agreement has not hitherto 
been sufficiently emphasized; because of it Bismarck was unable to continue 
his relationship with Russia. Nor were Rosebery and Kimberley averse to 
maintaining the entente which Salisbury had initiated, even though it might 
have required material application. By 1897, however, strained relations with 
Germany and France in the colonial sphere and a slackening of interest in the 
preservation of Turkey had caused Salisbury to return to fairly complete 
isolation. He finally concluded that command of the seas, not alliances, had 
saved England. Lansdowne marks the break from the old; fearing isolation, 
he increased British obligations by guarantees and alliances which Canning 
and Salisbury deprecated. 

In the main the second book contains a list of titles of Blue Books which 
have both direct and indirect bearings on British foreign policy from Castle- 
reagh to Grey, and introductions which give the Blue Book policy of each 
secretary of state. Many titles listed, consequently, are of slave-trade papers, 
commercial papers, colonial Blue Books, Indian papers, reports on diplomatic 
service, and early volumes of British and foreign state papers. Each annotated 
entry gives the necessary data for locating a paper in the bound collections and 
for identifying it with respect to date and method of origin. A note clarifies 
the baffling distinctions and variations between sessional papers and command 
papers. 

Having no definite Blue Book policy, Castlereagh published selections at 
his discretion. Canning formulated a policy of publicity and, by so doing, 
made it impossible for his successors to refuse to publish papers on foreign 
relations. Palmerston carried publicity to even greater lengths; but Aberdeen, 
Peel, Malmesbury, Derby, Gladstone, and, in the Disraeli period, Derby and 
Salisbury, were more restrained. In the party controversies of the seventies 
and early eighties, both Liberals and Conservatives published freely to answer 
their opponents. 
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After 1880, publication became governed by formal rules, for the tightening 
of party organization enabled the government to resist the demands for 
publicity by individual members of parliament. The desire of foreign govern- 
ments not to have certain documents published, and the easing of party con- 
troversy which resulted from the continuity in foreign policy, after 1885, led to 
the withholding from the papers much that would have been included in the 
years when Blue Books were used as instruments of policy. Thus, in general, 
Blue Books for the period between 1822 and 1885 are richer in content than 
those for the period which follows. In the introductions students will find use- 
ful aids concerning vital documentary material not included in the publica- 
tions. 

Both books are of high merit and of much value. In the first, sufficient 
emphasis has not been given to economic forces; and British relations with 
Asia deserve more attention than they have been accorded. The editors’ aims 


for the second are faithfully fulfilled. 
Epaar L. Erickson 


University of Illinois 


Revelliere-lépeaux, citizen director, 1753-1824. By Grorai1a Ropsison. 
(“Studies in history, economics and public law,” No. 438.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 307. $3.50. 

Miss Robison’s book is the first full-length scholarly life of Larevelliére- 
Lépeaux. (Though Miss Robison makes out a clear case for her spelling as 
that used by her subject in his prime, subsequent usage has fixed the form 
Larevelliére-Lépeaux. It seems unlikely that Miss Robison will succeed in 
changing what is now firmly rooted in habit any more than did Mathiez with 
his proposal to write “‘Sieys’’ instead of ‘‘Siéyés.’’) In 1905 Albert Meynier 
published his Un representant de la bourgeoisie angevine al’ Assemblée Nationale 
Constituante et a la Convention Nationale, a thorough study of Larevelliére- 
Lépeaux up to 1795. Miss Robison has supplemented Meynier’s work here 
and there, especially in her study of Larevelliére’s family, and from 1795 to his 
death in 1824 has done pioneer work. Her book is especially welcome for the 
detail with which she treats Larevelliére’s career under the Directory. Grad- 
ually, as scholars turn from the relatively well-worked field of the first three 
Assemblies to the much less cultivated field of the Directory, we are able to 
make intelligent revisions in our estimate of the importance of the years 1795- 
99 in French history. Miss Robison gives us a good deal of new material, 
especially on Larevelliére’s role in the crises of Fructidor and of Prairial, on 
the seizure of Italian works of art and their transportation to France to 
enlighten the world, and on the brief corporate existence of Theophilan- 
thropy, where she brings in material to supplement Mathiez’s well-known 
study. Larevelliére’s twenty-five years of life after his forced resignation from 
the Directory in 1799 are not of great importance to history, but they contain 
a good deal of human interest, which Miss Robison brings out well. Her chap- 
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ter on “Retirement” is wholly new; biographical articles have dismissed this 
part of Larevelliére’s career in a few sentences. 

Surely the overworked label, ‘‘definitive,’’ belongs here as a really accurate 
description of what Miss Robison has achieved in this study. With the greater 
and more enigmatic figures—a Robespierre or a Mirabeau, a Talleyrand or a 
Fouché—it seems unlikely that anyone will ever say the last word. But with 
figures of the second rank, like Larevelliére, industry and intelligence can often 
contrive to say all that needs to be said. Estimates of Larevelliére’s place as a 
politique and moraliste will, of course, be made and remade as men come to 
value certain political methods and ideas higher or lower than others. Most 
realists and anti-intellectuals will think little of Larevelliére; most idealists and 
reformers will think highly of him. But Miss Robison has done the spade- 
work and the major biographical synthesis. She writes easily and clearly, and 
keeps herself in the background as a biographer should. She seems, on the 
whole, to like and respect Larevelliére; but this is no piece of hero-worship, 
and Miss Robison is fair to all of Larevelliére’s opponents. 

Only now and then, and rather incongruously in view of her usual resolute 
lack of color, does Miss Robison intrude a little of herself, as when she writes 
of Larevelliére in the National Assembly: ‘‘Little by little his preconceived 
political theories received the impact of parliamentary experience, but his 
speeches plainly showed that his theories would be able to hold their own with 
his experiences.” Again, she lets a neat bit of understatement surprise the 
reader, as when she remarks that in Larevelliére’s first important speech after 
he was reinstated in the Convention in 1795, “‘his argument in favor of secret 
treaties .... won marked applause and earned his election, a few days later, 
to the place of secretary.” We have encountered all kinds of spectacular signs 
that the French Revolution ended somewhere about this time, but this neat 
assumption of the perfect naturalness of secret treaties is certainly one of the 
best indications of how far the hopeful innocence of political idealists had 
vanished by 1795. 

Larevelliére-Lépeaux is worth the attention of anyone who is interested in 
the power of the word, and particularly of the abstract, high-sounding, 
semantically ‘‘meaningless” word in politics. Even in Miss Robison’s sympa- 
thetic biography, he appears not so very far from what Taine called him, “‘ce 
pauvre imbécile a principes.’’ His speeches are even more piously metaphysi- 
cal than those of Robespierre, and quite without Robespierre’s private hates. 
Yet Larevelliére did reach a position of trust and importance in the First 
Republic. In a pinch, he was no match for Barras, let alone Bonaparte—both 
of them political realists; and even as a propagandist (Miss Robison thinks 
that here at least his work has the modern touch) he seems to lack some- 
thing—flavor, excitement, bitterness, hoarseness, the revivalist touch, or 
whatever holds the masses. 


CRANE BRINTON 
Harvard University 
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Lettres du Général Leclerc, commandant en chef de lV armée de Saint-Domingue en 
1802. Edited with an introduction by Paut Rovusster. (“Bibliothéque 
Whistoire coloniale.”) Paris: Société de l'histoire des colonies frangaises; 
Librairie Ernest Leroux, 1937. Pp. 361. Fr. 40. 

Leclere’s letters have long been known to historians, as M. Roussier re- 
marks in a judicious introduction to this volume. But each writer has turned 
them to suit his own purposes. In the belief that Bonaparte’s brother-in-law 
deserves a complete hearing before posterity, M. Roussier has here brought 
together from the several archival depositories in Paris his official reports as 
commander-in-chief of the army of Santo Domingo. Of these documents (one 
hundred and forty-six in all), ninety-one are addressed to Decrés, minister of 
marine, and thirty-two to the First Consul. In an appendix the editor prints 
or reprints other papers: Bonaparte’s instructions to Leclerc and two of his 
letters—one to Toussaint |’Ouverture, the other to Leclerc; thirteen of the 
fifty-five letters from Decrés to Leclerc, together with a table, month by 
month, of the whole collection; and, finally, Toussaint’s defense of his conduct, 
written after his incarceration at Joux. A map of Santo Domingo and an 
index of proper names add to the usefulness of the book. 

It may be said at once that Leclerc appears better in his letters than he has 
been painted by historians. He was no monster. Nor was he a victim of Bona- 
parte. A relatively obscure young officer whose sole claim to distinction was 
his marriage to the beautiful Pauline Bonaparte, General Leclerc gladly ac- 
cepted the opportunity to win glory in Santo Domingo by heading the great 
armament sent against Toussaint |’Ouverture in the autumn of 1801. With 
him went his wife and little son—symbols of the personal interest of the First 
Consul in the enterprise. The dispatches leave little doubt that Leclerc 
aspired to be the Bonaparte of Santo Domingo. No sooner did he receive the 
submission of Toussaint and his henchmen than he undertook to reorganize 
the colony. After struggling for a time with this problem, he could appreciate 
better, he once wrote, the difficulties confronting Bonaparte in France. The 
ineptitude of a subordinate elicited this comment: ‘Everything astonishes 
him.” 

Leclerc had no time to prove himself as an administrator. As the summer 
of 1802 approached, an epidemic of yellow fever began to consume his troops. 
Simultaneously the unbridled tongues of certain colonists and traders led the 
blacks to fear the restoration of slavery. Insurrections broke out. Leclerc 
might have made headway against these had not word come of the actual 
restoration of slavery in Guadeloupe. Thereafter pandemonium reigned. 
Lacking the strength to deal with the situation, Leclerc resorted to ferocity. 
On one occasion he hanged sixty prisoners as an example. But nothing helped 
matters. The murderous fever continued its ravages among the Europeans, 
and, finally, Leclerc himself succumbed to it. 

According to Roussier, the responsibility for this disastrous expedition 
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rests with the interested persons who gave Bonaparte wrong ideas about 
Santo Domingo. Granting this, it is perhaps not unjust to say that Bonaparte 
and his compatriots believed what they wanted to believe. A few years earlier 
a Frenchman wrote that his people had struck the word “impossible” from 
their dictionary. By 1801 they seem to have forgotten the word entirely. 


Cari Lupwic LokkE 
The National Archives 


Mémoires du duc de Broglie (Jacques-Victor-Albert, 1821-1901) de l’ Académie 
francaise. With a preface by his grandson. Vol. I, 1825-1870. Paris: Cal- 
mann-Lévy, 1938. Pp. 381. Fr. 45. 

These memoirs were written about 1895; and had they been published 
within the next decade, they would have been of greater value to the his- 
torian. As they were not made available until 1938, they contain little that is 
new. Nevertheless, they give a vivid picture of the main currents of French 
history from the Restoration to the end of the Second Empire; a second vol- 
ume will carry the story through the next quarter-century. Here are the con- 
sidered judgments of a man of first-rate intelligence, a man also of unusual 
poise and spirit, and, finally, of a statesman who knew intimately nearly all 
the important figures in the political, intellectual, and social life of nine- 
teenth-century France. Throughout, the author shows an extraordinary com- 
bination of insight and objectivity. 

His great-grandfather, the maréchal de Broglie, played an important role 
at the end of the Ancien Régime. His grandfather, who had been in America 
with Rochambeau, was a moderate Liberal in the earlier stages of the French 
Revolution; later he lost his head under the guillotine. At his death he left, as 
his heir, a son of nine years, the author’s father. With the career of this youth 
the memoirs begin to be more detailed. He grew to be a man of great capacity; 
and through his ability and social station, as well as through his marriage to 
the daughter of Mme de Staél, he entered the most interesting intellectual and 
political milieu of the Restoration. Like the other doctrinaires of the period— 
Guizot and Royer, and Collard in particular—he was a great admirer of Eng- 
lish institutions; and he and his gifted wife maintained close contacts with 
English statesmen and intellectuals. In this atmosphere of Liberal monarch- 
ism—opposed equally to Jesuitism and to Jacobinism—the author of these 
memoirs grew up; to these ideals he remained loyal throughout his life. His 
first political experience was in the diplomatic service, where his capacity and 
his high social position gave him unusual entree for so young a man. There 
are interesting chapters on the political situation in the forties in Spain, Eng- 
land, and the Papal States. During a long stay in Rome he came to know 
Pellegrino Rossi, whom he considered the ablest man he had ever met. The next 
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chapters are chiefly concerned with a detailed analysis of why the Second 
Republic failed and of why Louis Napoleon came to power, a story in which 
the reader is inevitably absorbed because of the close parallels with the rise of 
Mussolini and Hitler. 

The years from 1848 to 1870, during which the author was excluded from 
politics, were chiefly devoted to a series of historical studies which won him 
election to the French Academy in 1861 at the age of forty. Here he took 
his seat beside his father, one of the few occasions when this has happened. 
During this period he also worked with a liberal Catholic group—Mon- 
talembert, Lacordaire, Dupanloup, Fallorex, and Cochin—helping with the 
editing of the Correspondant. At home this circle was attacked by Louis 
Veuillot in his brillant and brutal Univers and by most of the French bishops, 
and in Rome they were denounced by Pius IX; it was chiefly their insistence 
on the separation of church and state that was the occasion for the publication 
of the Syllabus of errors of 1864. There is nowhere a more interesting account 
of Liberal Catholicism during the Second Empire. This, and the author's 
description of the situation in the Papal States during 1845-48 and his analysis 
of the reasons for the rise of Louis Napoleon, are, for the historian, the three 
most valuable sections of the work. Throughout, the reviewer was impressed 
with one striking contrast between the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
These shrewd memoirs are written without benefit of economic facts or the- 
ories. 


Oberlin College 


Freperick B. Artz 


Io stato pontificio e Vintervento austro-francese del 1832 nella cronaca di 
Francesco Rangone. Edited by G1rovANNi Narta.t. (Regio istituto per la 
storia del Risorgimento italiano, ‘‘Biblioteca scientifica,” II serie: ‘‘Fonti,”’ 
Vol. XV.) Rome: Libreria Cremonese, 1937. Pp. 235. L. 18. 

Francesco Rangone, author of this detailed diary, was born in Ferrara in 
1769, later moving to Bologna. He served as vice-prefect at Ravenna from 
1804 to 1806, when he retired to Bologna, where he resided until his death in 
1846. In 1796 he began the writing of a diary which, by the time of his death, 
had reached the imposing mass of forty-seven large volumes. He was an ar- 
dent admirer of Napoleon I, was sympathetic with the varied “‘liberals” of his 
day, but seems, withal, to have remained on good terms with the papal 
authorities. The present volume (the third in the series being published by 
the Royal Institute) covers the period from February 4 to August 5, 1832. It 
was during this time that the Papal States was made the scene of Austro- 
French rivalry, a French force being sent to occupy the seaport of Ancona in 
retaliation for the entry of the Austrians into the Legations, whither they had 
been summoned by Cardinal Albani to aid in the maintenance of order in the 
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midst of the unrest caused by the “‘liberal’”’ dissatisfaction with the papal 
government. 

Rangone gives in minute detail the rumors, the reports, the disorders, the 
arrests, and the military dispositions which marked the unhappy condition of 
affairs in the Papal States. He is definitely opposed to what he considers the 
ill-advised and unprogressive policies of the papal authorities but is equally 
distrustful of the ultimate value of foreign intervention. The weight of much 
that he says is diminished by the constant recurrence of the “‘si dice che... .” 
[they say that ....]. The difficulty—one might say, the insolubility—of the 
whole situation he perhaps unconsciously portrays when he describes the 
divergence of opinion manifest in his own city of Bologna. There were those 
who were unfailingly loyal to the papal government, whatever may have been 
its faults; those who hoped that the Austrian intervention would mean an- 
nexation to the Imperial domain, or at least autonomy under Austrian protec- 
tion; others looked to the French, now in Ancona, for relief from their diffi- 
culties; still others hoped that the situation would result in the intervention of 
all the great powers, in the direction either of upholding the papal authority 
or of separating the Legations from Rome and setting them up as an inde- 
pendent principality under international guarantee. 

The diarist records several conferences held in Rome by the representatives 
of the powers in an effort to satisfy the rival Austrian and French pretensions 
and to restore permanent order in the Papal States, but he seems to have been 
unaware of the agreement of April 16, 1832, between the papal government 
and Sainte-Aulaire, the French ambassador, By this agreement the papal 
court, making the best of a bad situation, attempted to limit the extent and 
expense of the French occupation of Ancona and to provide for the ultimate 
withdrawal of the unwelcome force (which, however, was not effected until 
1838). 

The author’s interest is far from being limited to the affairs of the Papal 
States or even of Italy. He records the progress of the British parliamentary 
reform bill of 1832, Russia’s troubles with Poland, the republican and Legit- 
imist intrigues against Louis Philippe in France, the struggle between Dom 
Pedro and Dom Miguel for the crown of Portugal; he even recounts a story 
that the United States of America was making strong demands on the govern- 
ment of the Kingdom of Naples for the payment of interest overdue on loans! 

The volume is provided with an index of names which covers the two 
previous volumes as well; these, together, recount the revolutionary move- 


ment from its inception in February, 1831. 
Joseru H. Brapy 


Seton Hall College 
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Cospirazioni del Risorgimento. By AtBerto M. GuisaLBerti. Palermo: F. 
Ciuni Libraio Editore, 1938. Pp. 236. L. 15. 

Il pensiero politico di Pellegrino Rossi di fronte ai problemi del Risorgimento 
italiano. By CarLto ALBERTO BiaGrnt. (Regio istituto per la storia del 
Risorgimento italiano, ‘‘Biblioteca scientifica,” II serie: ‘‘Memorie,”’ Vol. 
IX.) Rome: Libreria Cremonese, 1937. Pp. 215. L. 15. 

The theme in Italian history illustrated by these two studies is the problem 
of the temporal power of the popes in the critical phase through which it was 
passing between 1843 and 1849. The pontificate of Gregory XVI (1831-46) 
was so reactionary that the demand for liberal institutions took root in every 
class of his subjects. By 1846 liberalism in the Papal States was rapidly be- 
coming associated with the ideal of national independence; and moderate, as 
well as revolutionary, spokesmen of that ideal were beginning to make de- 
mands of the pope to which he could not accede without jeopardizing either 
his spiritual or his temporal power. From the very first, Pius IX was faced 
with a fatal dilemma. If he opposed the liberal movement, his temporal 
authority would be overthrown by revolt. If he granted liberal institutions, 
he would encourage a national movement by which that authority would cer- 
tainly be endangered, unless the cloudy Neo-Guelf dream could be realized. 
Such is the underlying assumption of both studies. 

Professor Ghisalberti’s chapters, which have previously appeared as ar- 
ticles in reviews, are episodical studies, based on reports of the minister of the 
Netherlands at Rome and, more extensively, on trial documents in the Roman 
archives. The facts are presented in minute detail but with characteristic 
vigor and scholarly competence, and always with an eye to the main issues: 
the character of papal justice (which does not come off so badly, given its 
fundamental principles); the resort of the courts to spiritual exercises to 
discipline political criminals; the wide distribution of political unrest; the 
ineffectual and sometimes discreditable operations of the conspirators in the 
revolutionary underworld; the nervousness of the papal authorities, equally 
fearful of revolt at home and of predatory meddling or intervention by friend- 
ly or unfriendly powers. 

Signor Biggini, a political scientist, offers a fresh examination of the in- - 
tellectual positions of Pellegrino Rossi with reference to the national move- 
ment in Italy and the problem of the temporal power. In the volume under 
review he has republished a previous study (1931), adding in an appendix 
some diplomatic documents from the Turin archives and three hitherto 
unpublished “‘letters” on the revolutions in Germany, France, and Italy 
written by Rossi in the summer of 1848, on the eve of his ill-fated ministry at 
Rome. The volume includes an annotated bibliography of writings by and 
about Rossi, the fullest that has yet appeared. 

Signor Biggini finds Rossi a steadfast Liberal, who had a powerful and 
accomplished but not an original mind. Intellectually Rossi apprehended the 
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principle of nationality as the vital principle of the modern state. By 1848, 
after three years in Rome, he had come to believe that the Italians, fighting 
for independence, were waging a “holy” war. But Signor Biggini finds him 
wanting in having failed to see “‘the necessity of an Italian revolution.”’ Being 
a Liberal, Rossi believed that liberal institutions, firmly established in each of 
the Italian states, would prepare the way for an effective unification of the 
nation, and in the Papal States would finally lead to “‘the end of the temporal 
power without shocks and without struggles.” Such was the basis of prin- 
ciples underlying Rossi’s exercise of power at Rome. 

Signor Biggini’s study illustrates the position which Italian writers are now 
taking with reference to the role of Liberalism in the Risorgimento—a trouble- 
some problem to the fascist mind. Earlier it was that the Liberalism of such 
men as Cavour was an astute, not to say shifty, adaptation to the situation in 
Europe. In one of his first manifestoes as editor of the Rassegna storica del 
Risorgimento italiano Signor de Vecchi di Val Cismon declared that Cavour’s 
Liberalism was a device to obtain allies for Piedmont and was ‘‘the most 
caducous”’ part of his thought. Signor Biggini takes higher ground. His doc- 
trine is that, while the ideals of nationality contain the terminal values in the 
evolution of the modern state, liberty in Italy, worked out through an honest 
Liberalism such as was applied by Cavour to the government of Piedmont, 
was necessary to the development of Italian nationality. Rossi saw and be- 
lieved this. He is found wanting not because he was a Liberal but because he 
failed to grasp the fact that modern nationality is a revolutionary force. He 
was misled by his faith in Liberalism into believing that national sentiment 
and the temporal power could live together peaceably within the confines of a 
liberal regime at Rome. 


Johns Hopkins University 


Kent Rosperts GREENFIELD 


A hundred years of British philosophy. By Ruvotpx Merz. Translated by 
J. W. Harvey, T. E. Jessop, and Henry Stuart. (“Library of phi- 
losophy.”) Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. Pp. 828. $7.00. 

The history of British philosophy since the close of the eighteenth century 
has been an increasingly beckoning task. It has all the ingredients required to 
make a rich and impressive story. There are discernible traditions and move- 
ments. There are powerful writing and sharp controversy. There is cross- 
fertilization arising out of importations from Germany, from France, from 
America. There is a gallery of colorful and imaginative personalities. And, 
pervading the whole, there is that genuine concern for matters philosophical 
which has always characterized the practice of philosophy in Great Britain. 
That philosophy is an intellectual game, or a gentleman’s pastime, is not a 


conclusion to which anyone would be led from a study of its great pieces from _ 
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Bacon’s Novum organum to McTaggart’s Nature of existence. These things 
being so, it was just a matter of time until some discerning historian pro- 
ceeded to gather in the harvest. 

There have been satisfactory studies in the history of philosophy in Great 
Britain reaching from beginnings in the sixteenth century to recent move- 
ments in our time. Such have been Sorley’s History of English philosophy and 
Seth’s English philosophers and schools of philosophy. There have been one or 
two important studies of particular centuries or movements, e.g., Stephen’s 
English thought in the eighteenth century or the same author’s The English 
utilitarians. There has been comparatively little historical writing covering 
the period from about 1800 to the Great War. What little there has been is of 
a specialized or a tentative nature, e.g., Halévy’s Growth of philosophical 
radicalism, Wahl’s Pluralistic philosophies of England and America, Haldar’s 
Neo-Hegelianism, Wallek’s Kant in England, Cunningham’s Idealistie argu- 
ment in recent British and American philosophy. In one instance only, so far as 
this reviewer knows, has anyone essayed a general account, namely, A. K. 
Roger in his British and American philosophy since 1800. And even in this 
case the term “general account” is something of a misnomer: the book is, 
avowedly, an account of Mr. Roger’s critical opinions about Anglo-American 
philosophy. 

Rudolph Metz had, therefore, not only a rich field but a comparatively free 
field. He has taken full advantage of this fact and has produced a truly mag- 
nificent piece of work. It stands quite alone among histories of philosophy in 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Britain. This volume is philosophy 
in its history, as few persons have been able to depict it. This volume creates 
its epoch in the sense of disclosing its contours and contents. This volume 
performs for its subject matter that defining and clarifying operation which 
philosophers themselves are, apparently, unable or unwilling to perform, but 
which, once done by a philosophically minded historian, provides them with 
that realization of their past which is so uniquely important to an understand- 
ing of their present. There is little with which to compare Mr. Metz’s book. 
The specialized studies and preliminary surveys which were already in ex- 
istence are, by Mr. Metz’s volume, either rendered superfluous or given that 
status and orientation which they were unable to claim for themselves. 

Mr. Metz has that feeling for “‘movement”’ in the history of ideas which 
alone gives point and form to the telling of their story. He begins with the 
Scottish school, which was a critical appraisal of the empiricism and natural- 
ism and skepticism of the eighteenth century exemplified principally in 
Hume. He moves to the Utilitarian tradition, which was a sort of antithesis 
of the Scottish school; and thence to the Evolutionary tradition, which carried 
on the empiricism and naturalism of the Utilitarians. He pauses then to 
give an account of the countermovement exemplified principally in Newman 
and the Oxford movement. These four movements enable Mr. Metz to hit his 
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stride. And a “‘stride’”’ was needed to do justice to the great mid-century and 
later development of philosophical idealism in the writings of Green, Bradley, 
Bosanquet, McTaggart, and others. This portion of Mr. Metz’s book is a 
splendid achievement. His first-hand familiarity with Kant and Hegel, out of 
whose work this British idealism grew, stands him in good stead. From this 
point he turns to those realisms and pragmatisms which formed the attack on 
idealism toward the close of the last and the opening of the present century. 
He concludes with an account of four somewhat independent topics which 
have been engaging the efforts of recent philosophers—namely, mathematical 
logic, the philosophy of science, philosophical psychology, and the philosophy 
of religion. From beginning to end, the work is learned without being dry, 
vivid without being cheap, intimate without being chatty. Such studies lend 
dignity to the field within which they arise. 
ALBUREY CasTELL 
University of Minnesota 


The Elgin-Grey papers, 1846-1852. Edited with notes and appendixes by Sir 

Artuur G. Douaury, late Dominion archivist emeritus. 4 vols. Ottawa: 

J. O. Patenaude, I.S.0., 1937. Pp. xx+1663. 

The period covered by this correspondence was epoch-making in the history 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Britain then abandoned her old 
colonial system. Its economic foundations were destroyed by the adoption of 
free trade, the abolition of colonial tariff preferences, and the repeal of the 
navigation acts; and the political relations between Britain and the colonies 
were revolutionized by the introduction of responsible government in those of 
North America. Canada was the testing-ground for the new colonial policy. 
Fortunately for her and for the empire Lord Elgin, governor of Canada and 
governor-general of British North America, 1847-54, and Lord Grey, secre- 
tary of state for war and the colonies, 1846-52, were men of genius. Their 
private correspondence is, therefore, of unusual importance. 

It was with some reluctance that Elgin, who had been governor of Jamaica, 
accepted the appointment to Canada. He had hoped to enter politics at home. 
Furthermore, Canada had blasted the reputation of several governors, and 
the situation there was still critical when Elgin, in August, 1846, agreed to 
take the post, the duties of which were assumed by him the following January. 
In the meantime he married, as his second wife, Lady Mary Louisa Lambton, 
daughter of the famous Earl of Durham (of the Durham Report) and a niece 
of Earl Grey. Elgin and Grey were, therefore, both equals socially and were 
united by family ties. Hence, Elgin as governor of Canada could, when writ- 
ing to Grey, air his views with more freedom than is customary in private 
letters from a colonial governor to the colonial secretary. The correspondence 
under review deals with public business, of which there was plenty in those 
crowded years. Elgin found that the makeshift system by which the governor 
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of Canada was virtually also prime minister, established by Lord Sydenham in 
1841, had broken down; that the wounds inflicted by the rebellions of 1837 
had not yet healed; that Canadians resented the loss of their preferences in 
the British market; that some of them openly advocated annexation to the 
United States; and that the economic and social problems of Canada required 
special attention. Indeed, his post bore greater resemblance to that of Uriah 
than to a bed of roses. But despite the extreme complexity of the issues faced 
by him, Elgin established a record unequaled by predecessors and successors 
in the governorship of Canada. He resolutely applied the principles of respon- 
sible government despite the raging of Canadian Tories; he squelched the 
annexation movement; he solved the thorny question of the Clergy Reserves; 
he negotiated a celebrated reciprocity treaty between Canada and the United 
States; and he preserved without any real impairment the. connections be- 
tween the colonies of North America and Britain. But the aid and encourage- 
ment of Grey was an important factor in the success of Elgin. Consequently, 
their private correspondence is a source of great value. Nor is that value lim- 
ited to the history of Canada. The problems discussed by Elgin and Grey— 
emigration, immigration, land, public works, canals, railways, health, educa- 
tion, trade, banking, and coinage, no less than responsible government—con- 
cerned not only Canada but the entire empire. The correspondence with sup- 
plementary dispatches, memoranda, and newspaper clippings greatly enriches 
our knowledge of Britain’s colonial policy and the working of her imperial 
machinery during the middle years of the nineteenth century. 

These papers were presented to the late Sir Arthur G. Doughty by the 
fourth Earl Grey, one-time governor-general of Canada. The present edition 
is on a smaller scale than was originally planned when Professors W. Ross 
Livingston, of the University of lowa, and George W. Brown, of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, assisted Dr. Doughty in arranging the papers for publication. 
Miss Norah Story, of the Dominion archives, helped to prepare the edition 
under review and saw it through the press. The editing has been competently 
done, although non-Canadian students may wish that footnotes identifying 
persons were more plentiful, and many may be puzzled over why reports of 
lynchings in California, 1851, should be printed with this correspondence. 


KNAPLUND 
University of Wisconsin 


Friedrich Paulsen: an autobiography. Translated and edited by THEopor Lo- 
RENZ. With a foreword by Nicnotas Murray Butter. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 514. $8.75. 

Friedrich Paulsen (1846-1908) represents a type of German little known to 
foreigners. He received from his Frisian seafaring and peasant ancestors 
democratic traits of character and a hardy independence of judgment and 
action often resembling those of Americans, and his autobiography attests to 
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the sharp differences between him and the dominant social elements among 
his countrymen. The kind of influence he exerted upon both German and 
American educational systems is due in good part to these early experiences. 

Living in a period of rapid social transformation, Paulsen sought a life- 
work congenial to his nature; and, after trying theology and philosophy, he 
arrived somewhat by chance at the relatively new field of academic scholar- 
ship, pedagogy. He had no ambition to evolve a system of philosophy which 
would endure for all time, but rather he wished a subject which would permit 
him to be useful in his own age. In his autobiography he reflected upon his 
final choice of a subject as follows: 

In later years I came to feel that all my studies up to that time had only now been 
given their focal center. For ethics and politics, sociology and history, theology and 
anthropology—had they not all an immediate bearing on pedagogics? And as to meta- 
physics and the theory of knowledge, were not they, too, indispensable prerequisites for 
what is perhaps the most indispensable prerequisite of all for the theory of education—a 
Weltanschauung based on philosophy? Any real achievement in the field of logic and 
theory of knowledge, on the other hand, would have called for one essential prerequisite 
which I lacked: familiarity with the exact sciences and mathematics; that was brought 
home to me later by Wundt’s Logic. I therefore regard it as a providential turn of events 
that I was thus induced by the faculty to transfer my efforts to the field of pedagogics 
and education, which was to prove such fruitful soil [p. 253]. 


Manifestly, Paulsen took a favorable view of his shift from philosophy to 
pedagogy. His reason, however, scarcely flatters the latter subject. Because 
of ignorance of exact science and mathematics, he could not have succeeded in 
philosophy; therefore, he was fortunate in transferring to pedagogy. The in- 
ference, not perceived by him, is apparent: pedagogy was tainted from its in- 
ception with superficiality. Although Paulsen knew too much to fall into the 
easy ways of later experts in pedagogy, he himself was scarcely original. He 
borrowed from others and lectured and wrote not for scholars alone but for the 
educated upper classes. He sought “‘to teach how to live” (p. 464), for, he 
said, ‘“‘in every lecture he [the student] looks for a cross-section of life and 
reality” (p. 465). His System of ethics has been called a picture of the moral 
problems confronting German society in his age, a description which Paulsen 
would have considered a high compliment. Meaningless scholarship, the sem- 
inar as an instrument for training students, and professorial snobbishness 
aroused his ire. He approached the modern type of popular synthesizer as 
nearly as a German professor of keen intelligence was able to. The Auto- 
biography does not rank among the greatest of all time. The author lacked the 
sparkle and wit, the compact phrase, the original slant on life which give a 
book of this sort abiding charm. The editor did him the injustice of including 
too much rather mediocre travel description. After going through these 490 
pages, one has the feeling that this scholarly world was rather small potatoes, 
that this pedagogical reminiscing, mostly on the surface, does not matter much 
one way or the other. The discussion of the problems confronting the society 
sounds academic and thin. The book is neither brilliant nor dull; it is like its 
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author—like so much of the bourgeois nineteenth century—a little verbose, 
ordinary, modest, practical, reliable, the model of the just mean. The first 
part, covering the years to 1877, was published in German in 1909, with only 
a few paragraphs omitted. The present translation includes this part in com- 
plete form. The second section, from 1877 to Paulsen’s death, is now pub- 


lished, not in toto, for the first time. 
EvuGEene N. ANDERSON 


American University 


Bismarcks Reichsgriindung im Urteil englischer Diplomaten. By Veit VALEN- 
Trin. Amsterdam: Uitgevers-Maatschappij “‘Elsevier’’; New York: Norde- 
mann Pub. Co., 1938. Pp. xvi+559. $8.00. 

Three valuable studies on the history of Anglo-German relations between 
1848 and 1890 have recently appeared: R. J. Sontag’s Germany and England, 
Winifred Taff’s Lord Odo Russell, and the book under review, written by the 
historian of the German revolution of 1848-49, who has been teaching at the 
University of London since 1933. Whereas Mr. Sontag has studied the “‘back- 
ground of conflict,”’ i.e., the difference in the intellectual, social, and political 
climates of the two nations in the half-century after 1848, Mr. Valentin has 
concentrated on the foreground of official relations, the actual meetings of 
British diplomats with the leaders of the national movement in Germany. In 
this respect his book is akin to Miss Taff’s monograph on Lord Russell, but 
her book reaches fuller unity, since she could build her chapters around one or 
two single figures, Russell and Bismarck, while the story of their diplomatic 
dealings could be largely grouped around the single problem of the Near East, 
which between 1871 and 1884 overshadowed all others. 

Mr. Valentin had to treat a good many statesmen and a variety of dip- 
lomatic matters, though perhaps the Schleswig-Holstein problem looms larg- 
est. For this reason he sticks fairly closely to an account of the official reports 
of the British diplomatic agents in Frankfort, Berlin, Munich, Hanover, and 
Dresden, which he is the first to have read in full. Out of these dispatches in 
the Public Record Office he gives us, following a short prelude on British 
policy in 1848-49 and after, a narrative of the official English reactions to 
Bismarck’s policy of unification from 1862 to 1871. No startling additions to 
our general ideas about Anglo-German relations in the period will be found in 
the book, though a good many details will become clearer by the new evidence 
offered. The quotations from the documents and the twenty-five documents 
published as an annex augment the sources contained in Die auswdrtige 
Politik Preussens, 1858-71. 

The most original contribution made by Mr. Valentin is the illumination 
of the diplomatic transactions by fuller delineation of the actors. Lord Cow- 
ley, the distinguished British ambassador in Paris during the Second Empire, 
is seen here at an earlier station of his career, as England's representative in 
Frankfort, where he already proved his mettle. There are others, like Lord 
Bloomfield, Sir Alexander Malet, Sir Andrew Buchanan, Lord Napier, Lord 
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Augustus Loftus, of whom Mr. Valentin draws interesting sketches. He seems 
unduly impressed by Napier, who was attractive and able but too much under 
the spell of the ““dynamic” Bismarck; nor could I find in the stilted obtuseness 
shown by Loftus anything that would prove Bismarck wrong in calling him 
*“‘Lord Pompous.” How far the reports of all these diplomats influenced the 
formation of British foreign policy cannot always be determined on the basis 
of the material used by the author. A simultaneous study of the private 
papers of English statesmen, of which some should be accessible, would have 
returned more definite results, as I would infer from Paul Knaplund’s Glad- 
stone’s foreign policy. This would have implied going partly beyond the limits 
which Mr. Valentin has chosen for his study, but in any case students of 
diplomatic history will have to utilize his book in conjunction with a more 
specialized examination of the general motives and ideas of British states- 
manship in the sixties. 
Haso 


Yale University 


Germany and England: background of conflict, 1848-1894. By RayMonD JAMES 
Sontac. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938. Pp. xvii+362. 
$3.50. 

Germany and the great powers, 1866-1914. A study in public opinion and 
foreign policy. By E. Matcotm Carroiu. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1938. Pp. xv+852. $5.00. 

Although these two volumes bear titles which assign them to the bibliog- 
raphy of pre-war diplomacy, they possess special qualities that set them slight- 
ly apart from the usual accounts of cabinet maneuvers and diplomatic sword 
play. Professor Sontag gives a contemporary “‘slant” to his study of Anglo- 
German relations by emphasizing the continuity or recurrence of conflict and 
misunderstanding. The problem which today confronts Neville Chamberlain 
in dealing with Germany likewise baffled his father; both have encountered 
“barriers to understanding which cannot be accurately set down in a business 
man’s balance sheet”’ (p. viii). To show what these barriers were and how they 
arose is the purpose of Mr. Sontag’s study. In brief, it was neither economic 
competition nor the jealousy felt by an old concern for an upstart rival nor 
the insufficiencies and mistakes of leadership that separated the two nations, 
but their historical memories—the national myths—and their incompatible 
theories of state and society. In Part I, ‘“‘The poor relation,” the origin of 
these divergencies in the era of the Reichsgriindung is explored; and in Part II, 
‘Natural allies,” he shows how the imponderables operated, even when cir- 
cumstances favored understanding, to keep the two countries apart. It was 
British incomprehension of German national aspirations from 1848 to 1871 
which fixed in the Bismarckian historical tradition the belief that Britain had 
been hostile to German unification. In consequence, even German liberals, 
whose spiritual home was in England, developed toward that country what 
the psychologists pretentiously call a bipolar “‘love-hate obsession.” On the 
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other hand, Bismarck’s divorce of liberalism from nationalism and the suc- 
cessful demonstration that statecraft had nothing more to do with morals 
than had the science of navigation, repelled the British and established the 
thesis of the immorality of the German state. In turn, as British imperialists, 
Liberal as well as Conservative, approach in practice the Bismarckian pre- 
scription of Realpolitik, they continued to propagate their policies in the 
idiom of Cobden and Gladstone, thus establishing in German minds the firm 
conviction that British statesmen were born hypocrites. Everyday diplomacy 
could not overcome the basic conflict of standards and values. Mr. Sontag has 
fused Ideengeschichte with diplomatic history by analyzing and relating to the 
diplomacy of the period the patterns of thought of a selected list of notable 
figures—Cobden, Friedrich List, Bagehot, Palmerston, Bismarck, Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Seeley, Herbert Spencer, and Treitschke. The weakness of the meth- 
od, the reviewer believes, consists in the limited number of leaders and think- 
ers whose ideas are examined and presented. As here developed, the prevailing 
modes of thought in each national scene appear as a consensus, whereas in 
reality idea systems emerge as polarities. Although yielding no great harvest 
of new facts, the volume is original and intellectually stimulating. The form 
and method are challenging, and the result is a thoughtful book which de- 
mands careful attention. 

Where the aforementioned study is analytical and interpretative, Professor 
Carroll’s volume impresses by the sheer weight of evidence which it presents. 
Dealing in the first half of the book with Bismarck’s policies from 1866 to 
1890, and in the second half with the foreign policies of the chancellor’s suc- 
cessors, the author places the narrative of cabinet diplomacy in its contem- 
porary framework of opinions, attitudes, judgments, and comment. To a 
much greater extent than in his French public opinion and foreign affairs he is 
here at pains to reconstruct and present official policy as the central theme, 
and the evidence of careful research and study on this line alone would estab- 
lish the value of his work. The really distinctive feature, however, is the use 
made of newspapers, periodicals, Reichstag debates and the publications of 
pressure and propaganda groups to recreate the contemporary atmosphere of 
opinion and publicity that accompanied the unrolling of foreign affairs. The 
scale upon which this has been done is impressive, although the author cannot 
always establish a direct connection between the publicity manifestations 
which he describes and the conduct of policy by the foreign-office profes- 
sionals. How this procedure results in revaluations can be illustrated by re- 
ferring to the crisis of 1886-87: The author is skeptical that peace was serious- 
ly threatened; he concludes that the Boulanger crisis was to a considerable 
extent ‘Made in Germany” for electoral purposes and that Bismarck’s 
diplomatic achievements in that year have been greatly overrated. This scal- 
ing-down of Bismarck’s stature extends to the whole range of his activities 
from 1870 to 1890. In a long section at the end of chapter vii, Mr. Carroll 
takes sharp issue with the neo-realists who have generally approved the re- 
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sults, if not the methods, of the great chancellor’s accomplishments in foreign 
affairs. Similarly, by examining the contemporary publicity he shows that 
the pursuit of Weltpolitik and the Bilow-Holstein policy of the “free hand” 
was not a mere cabinet policy, or the whim of an autocrat, but a course that 
had the support of the politically effective sections of the population. With 
the formation of the entente the widest gap developed between the promises 
and the actual results of Weltpolitik, and the main theme of German policy 
becomes the efforts of Biilow and Bethmann to immobilize or divide the op- 
position and to recover for Germany some freedom of action for the pursuit of 
her extra-European operations. The concluding chapter bears the significant 
title, “July 1914: a gamble and its failure.” German statesmen, with their 
eyes open, took a daring chance to improve their diplomatic position and to 
secure Austro-German predominance in southeastern Europe; and, when the 
issue was presented as a defense of German national values against the 
Slavic menace, the public supported the government’s action. He does not 
suggest that public opinion overran or forced the hand of the ruling élite. 

Professor Carroll’s book is addressed to a scholarly audience; it is not easy 
reading. At times the strict chronological ordering of the stubborn material 
with which he works results in abrupt and disconcerting transitions; and 
every now and then the author seems to abandon control to his material, and 
as a result relevance and proportion suffer. A dispassionate tone and a de- 
tached viewpoint prevail throughout, but the interpretations and conclu- 
sions are, in the main, critical of German statesmanship. However, the solid 
worth of Mr. Carroll’s detailed and searching study will be evident to all in- 
formed and critical readers. He is to be commended for the selection of thirty- 
one political cartoons from the German humorous magazines. I am sure we 
were all becoming rather bored with ‘Dropping the pilot.” 


Oron James Hate 
University of Virginia 


Paul Cambon, ambassadeur de France (1845-1924). By Un Drevomare. 
Paris: Librairie Plon, 1937. Pp. 323. Fr. 40. 


The anonymous diplomatist who has produced this study of Paul Cambon 
indicates that it is primarily a study of the ambassador rather than of the 
man. In the brief characterization which prefaces the volume he has, indeed, 
given us his impressions. We hear that Cambon was essentially a Latin, that 
if his century could have been chosen for him it would have been the great age 
of Louis XIV, that he had an instinctive certainty of judgment which was 
combined with the habit of considered reflection. We learn, too, that we 
should misjudge him if we thought only of his intellectual qualities, for, above 
all, he was “‘un grand coeur.” 

On the whole, the author follows closely the material provided in Documents 
diplomatiques frangais (1871-1914). The absence of footnote references and 
bibliography makes certainty as to his sources impossible, but there is little 
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evidence of the use of foreign material. It is natural, in view of Cambon’s 
long residence in London (1898-1920), th:’ there should be numerous reports 
in British documents on the origins of the war which are valuable for a study of 
his work. The apparent neglect of foreign sources is the more remarkable 
since the French documents for the period 1906-11 have not yet been pub- 
lished. The account of Cambon’s work during the Agadir crisis is dispropor- 
tionately meager. 

The long co-operation with Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey oc- 
cupies much of the later part of the book. There is an interesting analysis 
(pp. 181-87; cf. also pp. 204-15) of the conduct of the negotiations which led 
to the Entente cordiale of April 8, 1904, although it is curious that in the 
summary of the convention itself no reference is made to the existence of the 
secret articles (pp. 214-15). The practice adopted by Cambon and Grey of 
speaking to one another, each in his own language, gives the author oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the fact (p. 234) that Cambon did not speak English. 
But the relevance of this to the misunderstanding that arose as to the char- 
acter of the Anglo-French conversations of 1905 has been overlooked. The 
author discusses both the conversations and the private letters which Cambon 
exchanged with Lansdowne (pp. 226-29, 260) but is clearly not aware that 
the latter’s idiomatic English was open to misinterpretation; and he repeats 
the traditional view that the overture was tantamount to the offer of an al- 
liance. It may be noted that he goes farther in this direction than does Cam- 
bon. In referring (p. 228) to Lansdowne’s letter of May 25, 1905, he sum- 
marizes Cambon’s comment as if it were the letter itself, thus obliterating the 
distinction between text and comment. This, in fact, was something which 
Cambon was careful to avoid (Documents diplomatiques francais, 2d ser., VI, 
557-60, No. 465). 

There are, however, many points of interest in this account of Cambon’s 
long career, and some new light is thrown on some aspects of it. His first 
diplomatic post, the new one of minister resident in Tunis (1882-86), and the 
second, the Madrid embassy (1886-91), both brought him to a close knowl- 
edge of North African problems. The years at Madrid were of particular im- 
portance since they afforded him insight into the Moroccan question which 
was to become so vital in the later part of his career. Here, too, he had pre- 
liminary experience of attempting to win over to friendship with France a 
country whose affiliations (through the Italo-Spanish entente) were rather 
with the Central Powers. Such lights on Cambon’s diplomatic work are of 
considerable interest, though the author does not always avoid the danger, 
which is apt to beset biographers, of overemphasizing the central position of 
his hero. That in 1895 Cambon played the leading part in the diplomatic 
drama at Constantinople (p. 143) is not, in fact, incontestable. 


M. Penson 
Bedford College 


University of London 
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Tsushima. By A. Novixorr-Prisoy. Translated from the Russian by Even 
and Cepar Paut. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. Pp. xxi+425. 
$3.50. 

The history of the battle of Tsushima has been the subject of many books 
by foreigners as well as by Russian writers. The most recent story of this 
gigantic cruise of the thirty-eight ships around the Cape of Good Hope, 
through the Indian Ocean, and up the coast of South China and of its com- 
plete annihilation at the hands of Admiral Togo and the Japanese fleet as it 
entered the Sea of Japan is recounted in detail by A. Novikoff-Priboy. The 
author was a paymaster’s steward aboard the armored cruiser “‘Oryol,”’ on its 
way to the Far East. During that time he took copious notes, which were lost 
subsequently but were recovered twenty-two years later. These largely form 
the basis of the account. The narrative is written in a lively and informal style 
and makes easy and interesting reading. It is an excellent specimen of the 
work of modern journalism—superficial, bright, observant, and informing. 

All through the book, as all through the cruise, runs the thread of the 
revolution—in the dissatisfaction of the crews, the quietly distributed propa- 
ganda, the story of the news of the massacre before the Winter Palace. One 
cannot help suspecting that his narrative, which he states is an account writ- 
ten with no preconceived notion, has developed into something like propa- 
ganda, and that his emphasis on autocratic inefficiency and stupidity is some- 
times weighted with more than his own experiences. When he comes to the dis- 
cussion of the influence of Admiral Rozhdestvensky on the outcome of the 
battle, this suspicion deepens into conviction, and one feels that the author is 
allowing his imagination to supply the deficiency of facts to make out a case 
for the revolutionary movement. 

Admiral Rozhdestvensky, according to the author’s description, was a per- 
sonification of autocracy: brutal, weak, lacking in judgment, conceited and 
obstinate, and a coward in the bargain. The mistakes made by the admiral 
and his superiors are many, to be sure; but the factors which account for the 
Russian debacle at Tsushima are technical, not psychological. For one thing, 
the author himself admits that the speed of the Russians was 9 knots, whereas 
that of the Japanese was 15 knots or more. 

The author is concerned to show that, because of the indifference of the 
autocracy toward the expedition, the men were victims of an undeserved fate— 
that the whole fleet was doomed to be sacrificed. Here is a good example of his 
method of proof: Target practice was held during a naval review at which the 
tsar and the German emperor were present. The kaiser was much impressed 
with the quick demolition of the targets and praised the gunners for their 
accuracy. The crews were highly elated by the totally unexpected success of 
the exercise—until they learned that the targets had been so constructed as to 
fall to pieces at the mere wind of a passing projectile! Novikoff-Priboy has 
evidently allowed his mind to become too much occupied with a single idea, 
and he seems to make no allowance for the technical limitations of the Rus- 
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sians in naval warfare. The attempt to attribute the defeat of Tsushima to 
lack of patriotism by the officers of the fleet is equally misleading. The 
author is ever critical of the officers and sympathetic of the crew; he can see 
the faults of the former but not their virtues. His failure to consider military 
conditions as a whole may be regarded by some as detracting from the scien- 
tific character of his work. 

It must be said, summarily, that this work cannot. be taken as authorita- 
tive. Yet, with these defects and others, the book has conspicuous merit. The 
most distinctive feature of the work is the revelation of the widespread revolu- 
tionary fervor among the crew of the fleet. Nowhere has the inner meaning of 
the radical movement of 1905 been stated at once so simply and so cogently. 
As a record of personal experience it stands second to no other narrative of 
recent and contemporary events. A very interesting appendix contains tables 
of the Russian and the Japanese fleets and also five charts showing the move- 


ments of the fleets during the engagement. 
Joun W. Stanton 


University of Michigan 


The captains and the kings depart. Journals and letters of Reginald, Viscount 
Esher. Edited by Ottver, Viscount Esuer. Vol. I, 1910-1915; Vol. II, 
1916-1930. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. 307+315. 
$7.50. 

The second Lord Esher (1852-1930) was probably unique in English his- 
tory, for he refused to accept the war office, the viceroyalty of India, the 
G.C.B., and an earldom; for nearly thirty years he was content to be deputy- 
governor and governor of Windsor Castle and keeper of the royal archives and 
to serve on various military bodies, including the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. He was, in short, a kind of Colonel House; for, although he shunned 
office and publicity, he wielded great influence behind the scenes and, adhering 
always to the principle of supporting the government of the day—‘‘the King’s 
government must be carried on,”’ and Esher was the chief confidential adviser 
of both Edward VII and George V—he became the great pacifier. Thus he 
helped the latter monarch weather the crises of the Parliament Bill and Home 
Rule; during the war he managed to keep on good terms with Kitchener, 
French, Haig, and Henry Wilson and spent much time patching up the quar- 
rels of these generals, as well as ironing out difficulties between British and 
French soldiers and politicians. Esher was disinterested and therefore trusted; 
he could appreciate and get on with Balfour, Asquith, and Lloyd George. 

The volumes here published under the title The captains and the kings 
depart are really the third and fourth volumes of Esher’s papers, and the 
phrase from Kipling does not appear in the English edition. From his father’s 
diaries and voluminous correspondence the present Lord Esher has made 
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judicious selections which reveal both the politician and the man. There are 
no startling revelations; but anyone familiar with recent English history and 
with the history of the war will find a great deal of information, some of which 
is mildly spicy. 

Esher’s “‘independence”’ (I, 19) is well demonstrated by his view, although 
most peers disagreed, that in the coal strike of 1912 “‘the miners are in the 
right” (I, 83), and by his recognition, as far back as 1911, that the military 
conversations with France had “‘certainly committed us to fight, whether the 
cabinet likes it or not’”’ (I, 61). As early as October, 1914, he predicted that 
“‘no financial pressure has ever stopped a war in progress” (I, 193); in June 
1915 he noted that “the Tories have taken Lloyd George to their bosom, as I 
always knew they would” (I, 247). For a time Esher suspected the Welshman 
because of his heresies about the western front, for Esher agreed with the gen- 
erals that the war must be won there; but after the dismissal of Sir William 
Robertson as chief of the general staff in 1918, Esher agreed with Mr. Lloyd 
George, who said: “‘Either ‘Wully’ is prime minister or I am!’ (II, 181). 
Though he anticipated that the United States ‘‘will claim to have won the 
war” (II, 83), he rejoiced when we came in, and from time to time speaks 
respectfully of Woodrow Wilson, even if, in the end, he could not write about 
the League of Nations, “‘because I believe in it so little” (II, 191). Occasional- 
ly, he was inconsistent. ‘‘We may become a satrapy of the United States, but 
never of the Boche, that role is reserved for the French” (April 1918; II, 194). 
But a little later: “‘Nothing can happen in this war, in any way, that can 
affect France vitally..... With us it is different’’ (June 1918; II, 204). He 
thought that the Peace Conference would be “‘the farce that follows” the 
tragedy of war (II, 217) and noted with disgust that, after accepting ‘‘far too 
hurriedly” the Fourteen Points, “‘we have entered into cabal with France and 
Italy in order to counter the policy of the United States” (II, 219). He op- 
posed Allied intervention in Russia, faced with equanimity the prospect of a 
capital levy, and expected the Church of England and the house of lords to 
be “‘both killed by their friends, not their enemies”’ (II, 241). 

On December 28, 1920, he wrote to his son: 

At Aldershot soldiers are being trained to dig trenches, construct pill-boxes and wire 
entanglements, none of which will characterize the next war! It has always been so. 
The next war will be fought with gases distributed from aeroplanes, with aircraft, with 
new-fangled electric flashes resembling lightning, and will strike mainly at the morale of 
the civilian population. ... . In the next war populations will fly at each other’s throats 
{II, 268]. 


Quotations of this kind could be multiplied many times, but one more must 
suffice: “Stupid men, like ’ , and , are the true represent- 
atives of English opinion in the long run”’ (II, 231). 


Bernaporte E. Scumitrt 
University of Chicago 
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Goliath: the march of fascism. By G. A. Borcese. New York: Viking Press, 

1937. Pp. 483. $3.00. 

Mussolini in the making. By Gaupens Mrcaro. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1938. Pp. 347. $3.50. 

The presses of the world have been regaling us with an ever increasing flow 
of books on fascism and on the personality and career of Benito Mussolini, but 
few of these products of literary and academic workmanship are as significant 
as the ones under consideration. Moreover, the suggestiveness of the view- 
points advanced and the dramatic quality of the presentation combine to 
make these studies highly stimulating and entertaining reading. 

Mr. Borgese prefaces his volume with the admonition that his treatment is 
not based on the doctrine of economic determinism and is not in accord with 
any mechanistic interpretation of human behavior. ‘““The opinion underlying 
this book,”’ he goes on to explain, “‘was expressed long ago by Leibniz when he 
said that men are ruled by passions more than by interests.’’ Having thus 
stated his basic premise, the author points out that Mussolini “‘acted upon the 
Italian mind and conquered it” and that, consequently, ‘‘an outline of the 
development of the Italian mind before Fascism is necessary to the under- 
standing of the birth and growth of Fascism.”’ This historical outline begins 
with Dante and ends with D’Annunzio. The author of the Divine comedy is 
described as the creator of the Italian nation and as the first to endow his 
fellow-Italians with their ‘‘inferiority complex.’’ The swaggering and flam- 
boyant D’Annunzio is designated as “‘the one writer since Dante and Ma- 
chiavelli whose teaching has had a determining effect on the whole of the 
Italian mind.” Intermediate contributors, with the exception of Machiavelli, 
are dealt with briefly. Against this background the personality and early 
career of Mussolini and the advent of fascism are depicted. A discussion of 
certain aspects of the duce’s domestic policies and a description of fascism’s 
“march on the world” follow. 

From a literary and artistic point of view, Mr. Borgese’s study is a re- 
markable performance. The style is brilliant and eloquent, and certain of the 
themes and personalities are handled with astounding penetration, vividness, 
and dramatic skill. But from the point of view of the historian, the story, as 
recounted in these pages, of the advent and consolidation of Italian fascism is 
rather inadequate. Though considerable space is given to the character and 
influence of D’Annunzio, relatively little is said about the nationalist move- 
ment of pre-war years which the poet helped to inspire and which subsequent- 
ly provided fascism with much of its political and intellectual leadership. The 
controversy revolving about the question whether the dynamics of the fascist 
revolution were primarily ideologico-emotional or economic in nature will 
probably rage indefinitely, and vociferous partisans on both sides will continue 
to press their respective views. But there can be no denying that the fascist 
revolution, in its totality, was the product of the interaction of a number of 
factors. And the economic and social factors, regardless of their precise place 
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in the hierarchy of causal or contributing elements, are sufficiently important 
to merit detailed and searching analysis in any study which purports to give a 
complete and definitive account. The fact that the bolshevist peril was dead 
in 1921 does not signify that social and economic forces ceased to be power- 
fully operative. Nor is it necessary to subscribe to the doctrine of economic 
determinism in order to attribute far-reaching significance to the repercus- 
sions of economic and social conditions upon ideological and spiritual develop- 
ments. But in this volume, economic and social factors are virtually ignored, 
and the reader is told that they explain the rise of fascism “‘as little as the 
mushrooms crowding at the foot of the tree or the mistletoe clambering on 
its branches explains the tree itself.”” The erection of the corporative state and 
the extension of governmental control over every aspect of the nation’s eco- 
nomic life are neglected. The relations of church and state and the conclusion 
and aftermath of the Lateran accords of 1929 are treated with surprising 
inadequacy. The treatment of Mussolini's foreign policy is suggestive, but it 
hardly does justice to the variegated material available on the subject. 

In defining the purpose of his book, Mr. Megaro states: “‘The key to an 
understanding of Mussolini, the Duce of Italian socialism as well as the Duce 
of Italian fascism, lies in a full explanation of his early life and career. . . . . 
To know Mussolini the fascist, one must know Mussolini the socialist.” The 
author discusses Mussolini’s family antecedents, his earliest years, his sojourns 
in Switzerland, Oneglia, and Trent, and his subsequent activity in the Italian 
socialist movement. Considerable attention is devoted to Mussolini’s violent 
opposition to the reformist wing of the Socialist party, to his virulent anti- 
clericalism, antimilitarism, and antipatriotism, and to his hatred of both the 
monarchical and parliamentary forms of government. His abiding faith in 
“‘the necessity and efficacy of violence as an instrument of social change” is 
underlined. Of particular interest are the sections dealing with Pareto, 
Nietzsche, and Sorel in their relation to the formation of Mussolini’s ideas. 
The latter’s subsequent volte-face—his shift from internationalism and social- 
ism to nationalism and fascism—is, in the author’s opinion, “‘merely an ex- 
ternal event in the career of a man who has always had a pre-eminently indi- 
vidualistic conception of life.” At another point Mr. Megaro writes: ‘‘All 
Mussolini’s doctrinal and moral somersaults and divagations, all his outward 
allegiance to varied and contradictory political theories become intelligible 
only if it is borne in mind that he cannot pay even lip-service to ideas unless 
he can utilize them as instruments of his ambition for power... . . ye 

Mr. Megaro has performed a valuable service in giving us this compre- 
hensive and searching reconstruction of a significant phase of Mussolini’s 
career. This study of the restless young man who was destined to become 
one of contemporary Europe’s most colorful and dynamic personalities will 
prove indispensable to all students of recent Italian history. 


S. 
University of Chicago 
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Les dictateurs. By Jacques Batnvitie. (“Les maitres de l’histoire.’’) Paris: Plon, 
1939. Pp. 240. Fr. 35. 

Alte und neue Zeitrechnung. Unterhaltsame Kalenderkunde fiir jedermann. By HeEr- 
MANN BrinKMANN. (“Sippenbiicherei,’’ No. 14.) Gérlitz: Starke, 1939. Pp. 190. 
Rm. 3.70. 

The art of glass. By Witrrep Buck.iey. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. 


Pp. 170. $3.00. 
A detailed history of the art of glass up to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


The races of Europe. By CanLeton Stevens Coon. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 
739. $7.00. 

A history of social philosophy. By Cuartes A. Ettwoop. (‘Prentice-Hall sociology 
series,” edited by Herpert BLumer). New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. Pp. xiv+ 


581. $2.60. 

For the layman or beginning student, Professor Ellwood’s book is an excellent intro- 
duction. Its style is lucid, simple, and interesting; its approach historical and biographi- 
cal. The precursors of sociology, Greek, Roman, medieval, and early modern European 
are reviewed in Part I. In Part II, ‘‘one-sided”’ philosophers—thinkers who emphasized 
one or another principle in their social philosophy—are presented as ideological, in- 
dividualistic, racial, geographic, or economic theorists. In Part III the modern socio- 
logical movement is reviewed through the following outstanding individuals: Saint 
Simon, Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer, Lilienfeld, Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, Sum- 
mer, and finally Ward, whom Ellwood considers the chief founder of sociology in the 
United States. In each case a short biographical sketch introduces the person under dis- 
cussion. Influential, contemporary conditions are noted, then the individual's scientific 
method is criticized and evaluated. His doctrines of social origins, development, organi- 
zation, functioning, order, and progress are examined, and a final criticism concludes the 
presentation. Footnotes are held to a minimum, and suggestions for further readings 
are relegated to an appendix. Portraits of Plato, Aristotle, Machiavelli, Marx, Comte, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Spencer, Summer, and Ward enhance its value. In some cases, 
the reviewer disagrees with the author's evaluation of his subjects, e.g., Nietzsche, of 
whom Professor Ellwood writes: “It is hardly worth while to discuss Nietzsche’s con- 
ception of social progress,” is one instance. But in this short note the reviewer wishes 
to emphasize the worth-while character of Professor Ellwood’s endeavor. 


Hymen Ezra Conen 


Das Papstium. Idee und Wirklichkeit. By Jouannes Hauer. Vol. UH, Part 1, Der 
Aufbau; Vol. Il, Part 2, Die Vollendung. Stuttgart: Cotta, 1939. Pp. 485+601. 
Rm. 12; 14. 

Histoire de la découverte de la terre. By C. pe La Ronciére. Paris: Larousse, 1939. Pp. 
304. Fr. 150. 

Materials toward a history of witchcraft. Collected by Henry Cuarues Lea. Edited by 
Artuur C. How.anp, with an introduction by Grorce Burr. 8 vols. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. $12.00. 

The history of magic. By Exienas Levi. Translated by ArtHUR Epwarp Warts. New 
York: Dutton, 1939. $3.75. 
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A history of the popes. By Josepn McCase. London: Watts, 1939. lis. 

The economic library of Jacob H. Hollander, Ph.D., professor of political economy in the 
Johns Hopkins University. Compiled by Exsiz A. G. Mars. Baltimore: J. H. 
Furst Co., 1937. Pp. $24. 

To the valiant services which Professor Hollander has rendered to students of the 
history of economic thought he now adds this handsomely printed record of his adven- 
tures as a collector of choice items in economic literature. As a guide for students as 
well as future collectors, it is invaluable. The envy one feels in surveying this record is 
bound to be touched with some malice, as the surveyor asks what he would have done 
had he possessed something of Mr. Hollander’s persistence and resourcefulness. One 
might suggest, for example, that a collector of “‘an ‘economic library’ . . . . designed to 
document the doctrinal growth of the science” might have tempered his ardor in “the 
pursuit of “Massie items’ ”” (p. ix), many of which have little claim to have conditioned 
“the growth of the science,” in order to be able to do more justice to the early Italians, 
who are not represented here even by the well-known Custodi Collection—«: ‘though 
English translations of Botero and Davanzati, which happened to be “Massie items,” 
are included (pp. 2 and 39). In general, indeed, the most striking omissions «re items 
in languages other than English. Léon Walras, for example (this reviewer would not 
press the case of Pareto), does not appear at all—although Léon’s father, Auguste, ap- 
pears twice as an author (pp. 238 and 246—in the latter case disguised as “Walras, 
M.”’). Neither does von Thiinen appear—although the collection contains a pamphlet 
on him by H. L. Moore (p. 286). The strength of the collection, therefore, is in its Eng- 
lish items. Even here, however, an envious reviewer has to suggest that Mr. Hollander 
has been too profoundly impressed by the bull of excommunication uttered by McCul- 
loch, in his Literature of political economy, against those “recommending a reduction of 
the standard of money, the issue of inconvertible paper, the employment of a double 
standard of value, and similar crudities.”” That a very large part. of the literature on 
McCulloch’s unpublished “Index’’ deserves the oblivion to which he wished to consign 
it, goes without saying. This reviewer ventures the prediction, however, that the tend- 
ency toward a reversal of payee which has already begun to evidence itself with re- . 
spect to certain of the early nineteenth-century “expansionists,” such as the Attwoods, 
will taken on such strength that the omission of their names from the present collec- 
tion will be a matter of some surprise to a later generation. 

Yet to ask for more when so much is here already is to seem both ungracious and un- 
grateful. It is perhaps less ungracious to regret that so splendidly printed a book should 
contain an occasional misprint—as when Edgeworth’s Mathematical psychics appears 

as Mathematical physics (p. 259); to regret, further, that a more consistent attempt was 
not made to remove, for less experienced explorers, the mystery attaching to anony- 
mous authors now definitively identified—as in the case of the /’ssay on the theory of 
money of 1771 (p. 161), which from its date and title would seem to be that of Henry 

Lloyd, or the Letters of Malachi Malagrowther (p. 231), who was none other than Sir 

Walter Scott; and to regret, finally, that a book potentially so valuable to bibliographers 

and students of the subject matter should have so inadequate a “finding list.”” Users of 

the volume should understand that this finding list is not a complete index and should 
search thoroughly before they conclude that the mere fact that a given author is not 
mentioned in the finding list means that he is not included in this magnificent collection, 
of which Professor Hollander has every right to be proud. 

Artuur W. Marcer 


La civilisation. By Fétrx Sartiaux. (“Collection Armand Colin, section d’histoire et 

sciences économiques.) Paris: Armand Colin, 1988. Pp. 222. Fr. 15. 

One by-product of the alleged “new history”’ in this country has been a flood of “his- 
tories of civilization.’””’ That there is much old wine in the new bottles (or at best a 
blend of vintages) is not so disconcerting as the fact that all too often the author does 
not make clear just what he means by civilization. This fault cannot be ascribed to M. 
Sartiaux: he devotes one-fourth of his little book to establishing an “objective and co- 
herent definition” of the concept, and only then does he turn to the application of his 
formula to a description of the successive stages in human culture. After tracing the 
history of the idea of civilization and disassociating it from the tangential concepts of 
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progress and of culture levels (niveaux) and from any concern with value-judgments, 
M. Sartiaux analyzes the factors he considers fundamental to civilization. With him 
the concept has both a morphological and a genetic nature, but it is chiefly with the 
latter phase that he is interested. So, considered statistically, civilization may be said 
to include the total complex of characteristics of diverse societies at a given time; con- 
sidered dynamically, it is ‘a development, progressive, irregular, and unequal—co- 
ordinate yet relatively autonomous—of social functions in technology, thought, play, 
and the arts”’ (p. 50). It is not to accept in toto the schema of M. Sartiaux or its applica- 
tion to the data of thousands of years of human experience, to suggest that a careful 
reading of his fifty-odd pages of analysis may serve as a useful antidote to the frequently 
ambiguous handling of an overused and abused word. This reviewer deplores the seem- 
ingly inevitable connection between an evolutionary approach and an excessive depend- 


ence upon analogies taken from the biological sciences. 
James Lea Cate 


A history of world civilization. By James Epcar Swain. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1938. Pp. xix+615. $4.00. 


This book has the best elements of works like those of Wells and Barnes plus some- 
thing of the good features found in the older Welt- or Kultur-Geschichte. Designing this 
text as an introduction to history, Professor Swain begins with a reasoned and lucid 
chapter on “History in general and particular,”’ which should do much to give the intel- 
ligent student some purpose as he follows the writer through what the beginner always 
finds a confusing maze of names, dates, and events. Through most of the book the pro- 
clivity for mere cataloguing, the bane of many works of this type, has been avoided; but 


passes from an introductory section on the land and the people through the govern- 
ment, economic development, society, arts, religion, philosophy, learning, education, 
and literature of each civilization. It is true that this system is more easily followed in 
the section on Aegean civilization than in the treatment of modern times, yet the student 
will find that the author seldom wanders and never completely loses his way in a welter 
of material. In scope the book is ambitious, covering the early cultures of China, India, 
and pre-Columbian America as well as the most recent events on the European conti- 
nent. Confucius receives as many paragraphs as Plato, and Goya as many sentences as 
Innocent III. About seventy-five pages are given to the period since 1918, and these 
are exceedingly well done. 

One question may pardonably be raised. Will college students whose pressing inter- 
est in history is identified with Hitler, Chamberlain, rival political ideologies, and com- 
parative military strengths find a balanced treatment of world-civilization in a text 
which gives one ph to the rise of the Dutch state and two larger ones to Rubens, 
Van Dyck, and Rembrandt; which mentions the Russian battle-painter Vereshchagin 
(whose works can hardly be found in American museums) and the epoch-making inven- 
tion of the rifle not at all? Features which should prove eminently usable in beginning 
courses are the chapter bibliographies, with a sentence or two of annotation for nearly 
every title and the original excerpts from documentary materials (see especially pp. 55, 
191, and 248). Outstanding are the brief but suggestive analyses of civilizations and 
historical personalities as they pass in review. A few overly heavy terms, like diaconate 
(p. 265), might be more simply stated. There are maps, illustrations, and a very com- 


plete index. 
H. M. Coie 


The modern world. By Aice Fevt Ty er, assistant professor of history, University of 
Minnesota. (“The civilization of the western world,”’ Vol. III.) New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1939. Pp. 930. $3.75. 
This volume, the third in a series of texts for college students which includes The 
ancient world by W. E. Caldwell and The medieval world by Loren C. MacKinney, is 
based on Mrs. Tyler’s experience in teaching a general course in European history at 


in chapters ii, iii, and iv the treatment of the earth and man in the prehistoric epoch has 
been turned into such a factual recital. Perhaps these pages could have been used to 
better advantage when Mr. Swain entered within the province of written history. Al- 
though every specialist will quarrel with the allotment of space in the subsequent chap- 
ters, it would be hard to obtain a more logical scheme of organization. The student here 
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the University of Minnesota and covers the period from 1500 to the present. [n its or- 
ganization and its presentation of material the book makes no radical departure from 
the recent trend in textbook-writing. There is the usual emphasis on the evolution of 
institutions and a subordination of purely factual material to an interpretation of these 
institutions. Consequently, one of the principal problems of the present-day teacher, 
as to whether a student can acquire an intelligent understanding of evolving institu- 
tions without more factual material than this text offers, is left unsolved. This lack is 
somewhat supplied by the more detailed information in the footnotes, which are drawn 
from standard secondary works rather than from source materials. About one-half of 
the text is devoted to the period since the French Revolution. The end of isolation, not 
only in diplomacy but also in historical writing, is reflected in the attention given to the 
place of the United States in European affairs and to the problem of neutrality. “No 
attempt has been made to draw up an exhaustive bibliography . . . . for the specialist,” 
but there is a list of readings appended to each chapter, a brief general bibliography, 
and a list of European rulers since 1500. The maps are adequate, but it is regrettab 
that the admirable example set by C. J. H. Hayes’s Political and cultural history of mod- 
ern Europe in the use of contemporary pictures and drawings as illustrations for a text- 
book has not been followed. 

Janet L. MacDona.p 


Castles. A short history of fortifications from 1600 B.C. to 1600 A.D. By Stoney Toy. 
London: Heinemann, 1939. Pp. 255. 25s. 


EARLY MODERN HISTORY 


Renaissance and Reformation times. By Dorotny Mitts. New York: Putnam, 1939. 
Pp. 345. $2.50. 

Europe from the Renaissance to Waterloo. By Ropert Eraana. (“Heath new history 
series.”) Boston: Heath, 1939. Pp. 768. $3.50. 

The second voyage of Columbus. From Cadiz to Hispaniola and the discovery of the Lesser 
Antilles. By S. E. Morison. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 112. 
$2.50. 

El Greco: paintings. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. $3.00. 

Studies in seventeenth-century imagery. By Mario Praz. Vol. I. London: Warburg In- 
stitute, 1939. Pp. 208. 10s. 6d. 

Il conflitto anglo-francese, da Luigi XIV alla pace di Vienna. By F. Verneav. Vol. I, 
La lotta per il predominio marittimo e coloniale, 1660-1783. Bologna: Cappelli, 1939. 
Pp. 650. L. 40. 


EUROPE SINCE 1789 


Readings in modern and contemporary history. Edited by ArTHUR N. Cook, professor of 
history, Temple University. (“Century historical series.’’) New York: Appleton- 
Century Co., 1937. Pp. 361. $2.50. 


Professor Cook tells us that he was guided by student opinion at Temple University 
in selecting the materials contained in this volume. “It was clearly demonstrated,’’ he 
explains, “that students preferred selections from secondary writers rather than primary 
source material, consequently the majority of the selections are of this character.’ There 
are seventy-four selections in all, and they deal mainly with the period since 1789. The 
inclusion of caricatures, pictures, and cartoons is an interesting feature of the collection. 
The basic shortcoming of the volume, in the opinion of the reviewer, is the paucity of 
material on certain paramount features of recent history. The triumphs of nationalism 
deserve far more space. The readings on “Liberalism’’ scarcely do justice to the signifi- 
cance of that great movement. The period of the Great War is inadequately represent- 
ed. Woefully insufficient, too, is the space allotted to European international relations 
since 1919. These lacunae seriously impair the value of the collection. 


S. Haperin 
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LT’ Aquila e i gufi. By Guattrero Guatrert. Milan: Ceschina, 1938. Pp. $77. L. 15. 
Espionage in the Napoleonic period. 

The Bonapartes in America. By Cuartes Epwarp Macartney and Gorpon Dor- 
RANCE. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1939. Pp. 286. $3.00. 

1815. By Henry Hovussaye. (“Toute l’histoire.”’) Paris: Flammarion, 1939. Pp. 160. 
Fr. 7.50. 

La vie de Metternich. By Constantin GrunvaLp. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1939. Fr. 
35. 

Romanticism and the Gothic revival. By AGNes Appison. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, 1938. Pp. 187. $2.50. 


The theme of this little volume is the impress of Romanticism on architecture. Em- 
phasizing the love of change as the essence of Romanticism, the author discusses the re- 
vival of medieval architecture in the nineteenth century as an expression of the Roman- 
tic spirit. England, France, Germany, and the United States come within the scope of 
the study; but since the movement began and became most important in England, that 
country receives the most attention. In addition to giving a nontechnical account of the 
modern Gothic in each country, the study attempts to integrate developments in archi- 
tecture with general history. The various influences which awakened and reflected a 
ews interest in medieval architecture and contributed to its revival are described. 

he most important of these factors were Romantic literature, the growth of national- 
ism, and the religious revival in England. The book is based on study in England, 
France, Canada, and the United States. A glossary of terms used to describe post-Re- 
naissance Gothic and a list of key examples of Gothic revival architecture are included. 
There is also an extensive annotated bibliography of primary sources and secondary 
words. Due credit is given to previous writers, particularly Eastlake and Clark. Per- 
haps the most valuable contribution of the study is the description of the parts played 
by the younger Pugin and John Ruskin in the Gothic revival in England. The work of 
Pugin is emphasized; that he has been virtually forgotten until recent years is attributed 
largely to Ruskin, who used Pugin’s ideas without mentioning him. Ruskin’s writings 
were influential in popularizing the Gothic and in changing the character of the revival 
from a national one to a cosmopolitan one. So many writers, architects, books, and 
buildings are mentioned that the narrative is crowded and the discussion of some topics 
is rather cursory. Some of the references to general trends are superficial, and others are 
in need of qualification. Despite these defects, the volume gives a useful brief survey of 
the Gothic revival and its antecedents. 

\ Harotp T. Hace 


A century of nationalism. By H. L. Featnerstone. (‘Discussion books.’’) London: 
Nelson, 1939. Pp. 200. 2s. 

A history of socialism. By Satty Graves. London: Hogarth Press, 1939. 5s. 

Democracy and socialism. By AnTHUR RosenBERG. New York: Knopf, 1939. Pp. 369. 
$3.50. 

Toward the twentieth century: essays in the spiritual history of the nineteenth. By H. V. 
Rovutn. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 392. 
$3.50. 

The author of this study in the philosophical aspects of English literature in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century is Byron professor of English literature and insti- 
tutions at the University of Athens. His book invites comparison with D. C. Somer- 
vell’s English thought in the nineteenth century, with portions of C. C. J. Webb’s Religious 
thought in England since 1850, J. W. Beach’s The concept of nature in nineteenth century 
English poetry, G. K. Chesterton’s Victorian age in literature, and A. W. Benn’s His- 
tory of English rationalism in the nineteenth century. Mr. Routh addresses himself to a 
rather large but entirely manageable problem. The nineteenth century began with high 
hopes; these were provided with a philosophical basis in transcendentalism and were 

iven an expression in romanticism. Goethe in Germany, Wordsworth in England, 
merson in America, are classic examples. The middle of the century, in the sense of 
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the end of that epoch, and the opening of the period which lasted until the Great War, 

was marked by the publication in 1859 of John Stuart Mill’s Essay on liberty and Charles 

Darwin’s Origin of Species. Was the latter half of the nineteenth century able to live 

up to the ideals and goals delineated in the writings of the first half? Are we of the twen- 

tieth century in any better case? Mr. Routh begins with a sequence of inquiries, con- 
trolled by the general question as formulated, into the ideas of Newman, Tennyson, 

Browning, Carlyle, Froude, Arnold, and Clough. His findings are too complicated to be 

indicated, but they are uniformly interesting. The second movement of his book turns 

upon Mill, Darwin, Spencer, George Eliot, Huxley, Romanes, Meredith, and Hardy. 

The third movement compares Butler, Nietzsche, and Bergson in more or less technical 

philosophy with J. S. Haldane, Mann, and Jules Romains in more or /ess literary philoso- 

hy. The task which Mr. Routh set himself is grasped readily enough in its main out- 
ines. His chapters are, as the subtitle of his book indicates, essays in the spiritual his- 
tory of the nineteenth century. This sort of thing cannot be paraphrased or condensed 
or critically evaluated in a short review. In general, it may be stated that this sort of 
volume is useful and suggestive. It gets at things which the straight histories of litera- 
ture or philosophy necessarily omit or touch too lightly. In Se it may be stated 
that Mr. Routh’s volumes live up to this tradition. In detail, largely because it is inter- 
pretative and controversial, Mr. Routh’s pages raise many more questions and argu- 
ments than they solve, even by implication. 

ALBUREY CasTELL 

Stendhal. By C. F. Green. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 336. $3.50. 

Mary Ward. By Ina Gorrres CoupENHOVE. Translated by Etsiz Copp. London: 
Longmans, 1939. Pp. 260. 3s. 6d. 

A life of the Englishwoman who went to the continent and founded the teaching or- 
der of St. Omer. 

Rivalry on the Atlantic, 1839-1939. By W. Mack Ancas. New York: Furman, 1939. 
Pp. 284. $3.50. 

A history of the development of the Atlantic steamship lines. 

Un centenaire: 1839-1939. Lacordaire ressuscite en France l' Ordre de Saint-Dominique. 
By R. P. H. D. Nosie. Paris: Lethielleux, 1939. Pp. 144. Fr. 12. 

Crimea. The campaign of 1854-55. By C. E. Vutiiamy. London: Cape, 1939. Pp. 
368. 15s. 

Vor dem Ziel steht England. Ferdinand de Lesseps. By Hans Humme . Berlin: Vor- 
werk, 1939. Pp. 335. Rm. 5.80. 

Opere. By R. Boneut. Edited by Luie1 and Mario Boneut. Vol. IX, Nove anni di 
storia di Europa nel commento di un Italiano (1866-1874). Edited by M. Sanprrocco. 
Florence: Le Monnier, 1939. Pp. 350. L. 30. 

Die Biindnisverhandlungen Napoleons III. gegen Preussen in den Jahren vor 1870. By 
Anton Lamperti. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1939. Pp. 86. Rm. 2.40. 

Storia mondiale dal 1814 al 1938. By P. Orst. Vol. II, 1871-1914. Bologna: Zanichelli, 
1939. Pp. 348. L. 25. 

Pater Damien, der Apostel der Aussiitzigen. Ein Lebensbild nach seinen Briefen. By 
ViatL Jourpan. Zurich: Gétschmann, 1938. Pp. 447. 

The famous Belgian (1840-89) who went to Hawaii in 1873 to care for the lepers. 

Rebels of art: Manet to Matisse. By GrorGE StocomBe. With a commentary by Mur- 
pocK PEMBERTON. New York: McBride, 1939. Pp. 304. $3.50. 

Vincent van Gogh. By J.-B. pe ta Fartie. Foreword by Cuar.tes Terrasse. Trans- 
lated by PrupENcE Montacu-Po.iock. London: Heinemann, 1939. Pp. 593. 25s. 

Trebitsch. Le plus grand aventurier du siécle. By Imné Gyomat. Paris: Editions de 
France, 1939. Pp. 264. Fr. 18. 

Better known as I. T. Trebitsch Lincoln. 


Vita del Cardinale Gasparri. By F. M. Tautant. Milan: Mondadori, 1939. L. 20. 
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PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 


Das deutsche Kolonialreich. Wie es entstand, wie es war, wie es verloren ging. By Grora 
Wecener. Potsdam: Athenaion, 1939. Pp. 200. Rm. 4.50. 

Die Geschichte unserer Schutagebiete. By WALTER VON ScHoEN. Berlin: Deutscher Ver- 
lag, 1939. Pp. 250. Rm. 2. 

Bosna i Hercegovina pod austro-ugarskom upravom. By V. SKari¢, O. Nuri-Hapiié, and 
N. Sroyanovic. Belgrade: Kon, 1938. Pp. 166. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina under the Austro-Hungarian regime. 

L’irredentismo nelle lotte politiche e nelle contese diplomatiche italo-austriache. By A. 
SanponA. Vol. III, 1883-1894. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1939. Pp. 312. L. 30. 

Petit guide historique des relations de la France et de l Allemagne. By M. SERAMIDAL. 
Paris: Librairie du régionalisme, 1939. Pp. 300. Fr. 25. 

La question de Macédoine et la diplomatie européenne. By Assen I. KRatnikOWSKY. 
Paris: Riviére, 1938. Pp. 339. 

Die deutsch-englischen Beziehungen in den Jahren 1898/99. Die Vorbesprechungen zu den 
Biindnisverhandlungen von 1900/01. By Heinricn Gustav Ditrmar. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1938. Pp. 143. Rm. 5.40. 

The reviewer sees this volume as serving no evident need. It adds nothing new to our 
knowledge of the subject, uses no unpublished material, and has no distinctive approach. 
But it is a saubere Arbeit; and the fact that the young author worked in England, made 
an effort to understand English policy and statesmen, and emerged with what appears 
to be a certain a the country, should not go unrecorded. It is of importance also 
that the author has hewn to the old line of historical endeavor, attempting to give “as 
complete a picture as possible of existing documentary material” (p. 120) and with- 
holding judgment on his forbears. He has not written a Tendenzschrift. The work is 
enough limited in scope to succeed in reconstructing the diplomatic scene fairly thor- 
oughly. We have, in brief, the Anglo-German relations in regard to the Far East, 
Russia, central Africa, Portugal, Samoa, and the Chamberlain-Hatzfeldt conversations 
laid before us. The reviewer can only ask whether, in view of the purpose of the work, 
which has “no other ambition than to observe the relations of two peoples to one another 
in a short time-span” (p. 132), one can learn much of the “two peoples” from the mate- 
rial given. They exist only in and through their foreign offices, with at most an occa- 
sional quotation from their press. No more do we know what were “‘the forces in Eng- 
land and Germany at work to bring about an Anglo-German alliance or at least a gen- 
eral understanding” or those “which were against such an alliance,” apart from con- 
siderations of Weltpolitik. But here the author’s method is brought in question, whereas 
obviously Herr Dittmar was not troubled by the problem of method and so has invited 
no debate. The author believes that at the turn of the century Chamberlain was no 
longer so interested in an accord with Germany as in 1898-99. Apparently (p. 130) he 
intends a further study dealing with the new events which again turned the colonial 
secretary in this direction. 

R. ANDERSON 
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Switzerland and the World War. By Pirasant ALEXANDER STOVALL. Savannah: 
Mason, 1939. Pp. 253. $4.00. 

By the American minister to Switzerland. 


POST-WAR EUROPE 


A short history of the world since 1918. By J. HamppEn Jackson. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1939. Pp. 480. $3.00. 

La question d’Orient, 1917-1937. La paix de la Méditerranée. By Evovarp Driavtr. 
(“Bibliothéque d’histoire contemporaine.”’) Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 
xvi+538. Fr. 50. 

L’Europe orientale 4 'époque contemporaine. By Luéritier. (“Bibliothéque 
de la revue des cours et conférences.””) Paris: Boivin, 1938. Pp. 184. Fr. 18. 


The authors of these volumes on the recent history of eastern Europe are men ex- 
ceptionally well versed in this field. Edouard Driault has for many years been an 
esteemed authority on the problems of the Mediterranean and the Near East; Michel 
Lhéritier has been a collaborator in scholarly work with Driault and has witnessed at 
firsthand many of the significant events in eastern Europe, as they have unfolded during 
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the very fluid years since the Great War. These two volumes describe the international 
relationships in this area in the two decades preceding the negotiations at Munich in 
September, 1938. Of the two, Lhéritier’s s; volume is more readable and gives the 
better picture of eastern Europe as a problem, while Driault’s book is rather disjointed 
and repetitious in character. M. Driault’s first volume, La question d’Orient, in 1898, 
gave evidence of earnest scholarship. The present work cannot be regarded so highly, 
and it does not add greatly to our understanding of the forces at work in this turbulent 
area. He has recorded events in a rather journalistic fashion, not limited to eastern 
Europe but covering the entire continent. The book assuredly pays ample tribute to 
his country, France, seeks apparently to show that England has collar consistently de- 
sired to be of service to Germany, and reveals a definite opposition to a revision of the 
peace treaties. 

The eastern Europe of M. Lhéritier includes the Baltic countries, Poland, the states 
that comprised the Little Entente, and the Balkan States including Turkey. He found 
it difficult to determine the geographical bounds of eastern Europe because, whether at 
Vienna, Budapest, Prague, or Poznati, to whomsoever one spoke, it was in the geographi- 
cal area to the eastward that the Orient really began! But there was no uncertainty 
about these lands’ proclaiming their desire to be free and feeling that they could be re- 
newed by the influence of their early civilization. If there is uncertainty about an as- 
sured future, it is certain that these peoples cannot live the one without the other. M. 
Lhéritier envisages two possible solutions of the problem of eastern Europe. One is that 
this section may return to the ion of European empires “for the benefit not only 
of Germany, but also of the other great neighboring powers.”’ In /‘avor of this solution 
is the assumption that there are certain inherent weaknesses in the cultures of the east- 
ern European peoples. The alternative solution would be “eastern Europe for the east- 
ern Europeans, a corollary of the general proposition that the world belongs to the peo- 
ples who inhabit it.”” This solution assuredly demands faith. Only if these states sense 
their common interests sufficiently to develop a common aap | based on the capacity to 
defend themselves will they be able to save themselves from the crudities of power poli- 
tics, which recognize only force or the threat of force as a solvent of international prob- 
lems. Only then will M. Lhéritier’s alternative solution have the slightest chance of 
fulfilment. 

Epear J. Fisher 


Das Diktat von Versailles. Entstehung, Inhalt, Zerfall. Eine Darstellung in Dokumenten. 
By Fritz Berser. Foreword by Joacim von RipBentrop. 2 vols, Essen: Essen- 
er Verlagsanstalt, 1939. Pp. xlvi+1,672. Rm. 20. 

Self-determination, 1919: a study in frontier-making between Germany and Poland. By 
Freperick W. Katrensacu. London: Jarrolds, 1938. Pp. 151. 3s. 6d. 


A short history of international affairs, 1920-1938. By G. M. Garaorne-Harpy. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Rev. ed. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 487. $3.50. 


Any scholarly attempt to chronicle the history of the immediate must suffer 
from a certain monotonous flatness, a consequence of the inevitable of pemgeaer 
Since time has not high-lighted events, the historian finds it necessary to record every- 
thing which a future history may conceivably judge to be relevant, lest a critical future 
tax him with unjustifiable omissions. In the circumstances it is difficult for any work to 
appear other than an unrelieved parade of facts. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy does not com- 
pletely escape from the limitations of his métier, but he makes a very creditable attempt 
to do so. The imposing array of factual material which makes his work invaluable as a 
contemporary reference obviously leaves him with insufficient maneuvering room for 
interpretation. He has, however, wisely allowed himself three chapters—‘“The world 
in 1920,” “The world in 1925,”” and “The world in 1930”—when he momentarily halts 
the parade of events and gives a quick, incisive, interpretative view of the world in the 
years in question. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s thesis is that the world must return to the 
balance of power. There was no international anarchy before the war. War came not 
because of the balance-of-power system but because the principles of that system were 
betrayed shortly beiore the war. There is, however, internationa) anarchy today; and 
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a remedy will be found, if at all, through a return to the sounder principles of the past. 
On its factual side the work is deserving of the highest praise. The broad sweep of 
world-history is carried along in three sections: “The period of settlement, 1920-25,” 
“The period of fulfilment, 1925-30,”’ and “The period of collapse, 1930-38.”" The last 
section was known as “The period of crisis’ in the 1934 edition. The work may be 
criticized for its lack of any discussion of British imperial affairs, but otherwise it is ad- 
mirably complete. In an undertaking of this magnitude it is inevitable that each reader 
will find some omissions. The present writer, for example, feels that something might 
have been said regarding the Stimson-Simon misunderstanding of 1932. Such occasional 
omissions do not obscure the fact that the work is a model of completeness, fairness, and 
balance. It makes no pretense of being final or definitive in anything. It is a trial bal- 
ance sheet and audit of a going concern. As such it deserves a reading by all interested 
in the contemporary scene. 
Currton M. Utiey 
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Brtninac. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 563. $5.00. 

Merchants of peace. Twenty years of business diplomacy through the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. By Grorce L. Ringeway. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1938. Pp. 419. 

Three men tried. By Epaar Stern-Rusartu. London: Duckworth, 1939. Pp. 307. 
12s. 6d. 

A study of Stresemann, Briand, and Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Italo-Abissinskaya voyna 1935-1936 gg. [The Italo-Abyssinian war, 1935-36]. By N. 

G. Korsun. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1939. Pp. 96. Ir. 15k. 


Survey of international affairs, 1937. By ARNOLD J. ToYNBEE, assisted by V. M. Bout- 
TER. 2 vols. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 6744-434. $17.50. 

Documents on international affairs, 1937. Edited by StepHen Heap. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. $14.00. 

This Survey will be read with special interest, for it was written prior to Munich and 
yet manages to foreshadow the shattering events of 1938. The dominant theme is the 
collapse of the e of Nations, together with the failure of economic appeasement as 
a means to political understanding and peace (this latter section being written by a new- 
comer, Professor Allan G. B. Fisher, of the staff of the Royal Institute). Perhaps the 
clearest illustration was provided by the struggle in the Far East (treated as usual by 
Mr. G. F. Hubbard), of which “‘on any broad view of the facts’’ the Japanese are de- 
clared to be “the primary authors”’ (I, 183), for “almost all politically minded Japanese 
appear at this time to have been of one mind in being set upon bringing China into 
Japan’s power and making Chinese resources serve Japanese aawed (I, 146). The 
affairs of central Europe are handled by Mr. C. A. Macartney. His observation that the 
German-Polish agreement of 1934 was “essentially an armistice, not a peace”’ (I, 388) 
was proved correct in 1939; similar perspicacity was evidenced by his picture of the 
growing isolation of Czechoslovakia and of her failure, up to the end of 1937, to solve the 
Sudeten question. In view of the assertion often made that Lord Halifax gave Herr 
Hitler a free hand in central Europe at Berchtesgaden in November, 1937, it is interest- 
ing to note the statement that what was said remains “‘a closely guarded secret”’ (I, 339). 
Attention may also be called to the sections on the growth of Rumanian nationalism and 
the unrest in French northwest Africa. Palestine and Egypt are dealt with by Mr. H. 
Beeley. The new world is happily ignored, except for the action of the United States in 
the Far East and the repercussions in both Americas of the Spanish civil war. 
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To this war, from its outbreak in July, 1936, to the end of 1937, the entire second 
volume is devoted. In characteristic style, Mr. Toynbee offers a brilliant analysis of the 
Spanish background of the war (except for Catalonia and the Basque provinces, i 
is still living in the seventeenth a and then hands over to Miss Katharine Duff 
for the military history of the war. Finally, Mr. Toynbee tells the fantastic story of 
“non-intervention,”’ carefully discriminating, as regards interests and motives, between 
“the French” and “the British’’ (each being hopelessly divided) and the four dictator- 
ships (Italy, Germany, Portugal, Soviet Union). 

This year’s volume of Documents does not follow the scheme of the Survey but groups 
the texts of the principal speeches on foreign policy, treaties, and correspondence be- 
tween governments under six headings: British Commonwealth of Nations, Europe, 
Islamic world, United States, Far East, and world economics. Speeches and statements 
are far more numerous than documents of the conventional kind; broadcasts are no 
longer specially so described, but the insertion of cross-headings in long speeches is most 
welcome. Some seventy pages devoted to the United States counterbalance the neglect 
in the Survey. The papers relating to Spain and Palestine from 1936 to 1939 will be col- 
lected in subsequent volumes. 
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The resistance led by Pope Pius VI to Joseph II’s attempted nationalization of the 
Roman Catholic church in the Holy Roman Empire is full of interest today. The facts 
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of the conflict and its ramifications are ably summarized from European authorities. 

Printed as a doctoral dissertation, the book is human enough for undergraduate reading 

on Joseph II. The author has produced an almost exhaustive account of this particular 

aspect of enlightened despotism. The hostility of Joseph II to the prerogatives of the 
church hierarchy and the taking upon himself of the reform of recognized abuses—called 

“Josephinism’’—is carefully traced to Febronianism and “enlightened”’ influences on 

his ministers, especially on Kaunitz, who believed that the emperor “had sole right to 

command within the Empire in all matters not directly concerned with religious dogma’”’ 

(p. 61). Economic factors are recognized, for example, in the observation (p. 50) that 

Joseph II “looked upon religious men and women as non-producers but consumers.” 

Further research may show that economic considerations preponderated in the ecclesi- 

astical policy of the enlightened despots. The best-known writers on public economic 

welfare—Justi, Seckendorff, Becher, Hornick, and Schriéder—all attacked what they 
regarded as the dominance of the church in the state. The author provides a vivid ac- 
count of the popular clamor at hasty reforms and of the growing fear of Josephinism 
among bishops in the German states, in Hungary, and in Belgium; the story ends, of 
course, with the revolt of Belgium and Joseph’s death in 1790, after his appeal to Pius 

VI to make peace between him and his Belgian subjects. 

Irma Francis 
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Maze. (‘‘Le rayon d’histoire.”’) Paris: Hachette, 1939. Fr. 20. 
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Marimilien Robespierre: nationalist dictator. By James MicuaEt Eacan. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1988. Pp. 242. $2.75. 

Whatever the virtues or vices of dictators, past or present, all have enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of providing work for students of the vagaries of the human animal. Especially 
have they stimulated the historians—particularly the biographical and psychological 
historians—to analyses of “motivating factors,” “persecution complexes,”’ “patterns of 
dictatorship,’ and the thousand and one other influences which cause men to act as 
they do, and which, incidentally, cause other men to endeavor to record and explain 
such actions. Today, more than ever, historians are delving into the past for parallels, 
elucidations, definitions, anticipations, and even prophecies. From Hammurabi to 
Hitler dictators are being resurrected for a very special judgment day which may afford 
enlightenment and consequent benefit to mankind. Particularly is this true of the dic- 
tators of the French Revolution. Numerous recent biographies, monographs, and other 
studies have presented much new information concerning the “pale sea-green”’ lawyer 
from Arras. Dr. Eagan’s interesting little monograph adds more than a mere title to 
the list and traces the evolution of Robespierre from his early eighteenth-century “hu- 
manitarian nationalism,” based on “loyalty to the patriot king, the customs of the past, 
and devotion to established institutions . . . . ,”” to his later, more revolutionary, demo- 
cratic, and republican “Jacobin nationalism,” which “replaced the loyalty to the King 
with loyalty to the nation alone” and resulted in his dominant position as an advocate 
of this faith, “the first nationalist dictator.”” And, though the author disavows any at- 
tempt to _— his subject “the prototype of contemporary dictators,” his frequent 
lapses in this respect are understandable. In sixteen brief chapters, fairly well (though 
by no means consistently) documented, he develops his theme in a form usually con- 
vincing and occasionally brilliantly written. An interesting appendix contains several 
little-known songs sung at the Festival of the Supreme Being. In general, however, the 
author’s biographical variations and overtones almost completely transcend his funda- 
mental pattern. Biographical data concerning Robespierre are readily accessible, while 
critical materials such as Mr. Eagan set out to provide are much in demand. Hence the 
reader is left with the feeling that laudable intentions somehow have become diverted 
and distorted, lost in a maze of biographical detail. 

It would be unfair to say that Mr. Eagan has failed in his purpose, for his treatment 
of the development of the new nationalism, its ideology, and the techniques employed 
in its dissemination is intensely interesting. Furthermore, his concluding sentences, 
though a bit overconfident, offer a sufficiently commendable epitome of his final esti- 
mates, to merit quotation: 

“The French Republic is existing proof that Robespierre built upon a strong founda- 
tion. Of all the revolutionaries, Robespierre would be most at home in the contemporary 
world. He would recognize the technique of revolution. He would see no discrepancy 
between the program of a dictator and its actual practice. He would understand the 
frequent changes of mind while one single appeal, nationalism, was kept. The frequent 
‘purgings,’ so necessary to preserve party uniformity, would not be incomprehensible to 
him. He possessed the key to an understanding of the ‘dirty swirl of contemporary af- 
fairs.’ For Maximilien Robespierre was the first nationalist dictator of modern times.” 

No, it cannot be said that Mr. Eagan has failed in his mission. Rather, let it be said 
that some of the missionaries fell by the wayside or were lost to the heathen. It is to be 
hoped that such a misfortune will not discourage the novitiate and that ere long he may 
experience the complete fulfilment of his original and laudable objective. 
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Newcastle-under-Lyme in Tudor and early Stuart times. By T. Pape. Manchester: Man- 
chester University Press, 1938. Pp. 364. 12s. 6d. 

The admirers of Mr. Pape’s earlier work on the history of Newcastle under-Lyme 
will not be disappointed, on the whole, in the present study. Naturally enough, the 
documents printed, especially the corporation minutes, 1511-1660, represent the most 
valuable feature of the book. The rest of it, so far as economic and social history is con- 
cerned, is mainly an exposition, commentary, sometimes repetition and sometimes am- 
plification, of the documents appended. Some interesting queries are suggested: Does 
the insistence on residence for burgesses imply the growth of suburbs and the desire to 
exclude them from burgess-ship? Does the upward trend of fees for admission as bur- 
gesses indicate an increasing exclusiveness as well as increasing prosperity (the author’s 
explanation)? How frequently did the court of wager of land meet, and when did it 
cease to meet (the only entry in the corporation minutes seems to be for 1594 and refers 
to meetings every Tuesday, before the court of record was held)? The valuable cha 
ters on the parliamentary representation of Newcastle-under-Lyme, based inevitably 
on Colonel J. C. Wedgwood’s exhaustive volumes, illustrate, on a small scale, tendencies 
that were widespread. Among these were contested elections, the eagerness of the 
wealthy and highborn to secure seats for themselves or for their nominees, and the suc- 
cessful intrusion of strangers—the prototype of the carpetbaggers. The chapter on 
Thomas Harrison, though containing some new details about his wife, is the least satis- 
factory in the book. There are errors of commission as well as of omission. For example, 
the chronology of events following Charles’s execution is confused, and the important 
a Harrison played in the ejection of the Long Parliament in April, 1653, is omitted. 

hether Cromwell resigned his “dictatorship’’ when the nominated parliament met is 
questionable, and the author might be troubled to name the date when he had assumed 
such a position. The army council, not the council of state, selected the members of the 
nominated parliament, and whether it was a minority that refused to resign in Decem- 
ber, 1653, is doubtful. 
Goprrey Davies 
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The Elizabethan journals. By G. B. Harrison. London: Routledge, 1939. Pp. 1,216., 


15s. 
A one-volume edition of An Elizabethan journal, 1591-4, A second Elizabethan jour- 
nal, 1595-8, and A last Elizabethan jouryal, 1599-1603. 
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The English coasting trade, 1600-1750. By THomas Stuart Wiuan. (“Publications of 


the University of Manchester,’’ No. 264; “Economic history series,’ No. 12.) Man- 

chester: Manchester University Press, 1938. Pp. 234. 12s. 6d. 

There is a good deal of truth in Defoe’s statement that “trade like religion is what 
everybody talks about, but few understand.” But with a few more studies of this t 
at hand, we shall have less excuse for that situation, at least in the historical field. The 
author’s work on river navigation from 1600 to 1750 is already known. He now tells an- 
other side of the story, that of the coasting trade. The vessels described will not excite 
those who think in terms of modern size and speed. But whoever places himself b 
Lord North’s side to watch the colliers pushing down the coast “with topsails out f 
bunted and bows rustling,”’ or notes with Defoe how they “swim deep in the water by 
the eagerness of their masters to carry large burthens,” will see that they were looked 
upon with pride by the men of their day. And Mr. Willan’s array of facts and figures, 
drawn largely from the port books and other contemporary sources, explains the reason 
why. They were the means whereby “the stream of trade which flowed forever round 
the coast”’ continued on its course. Other studies of the period have added to our knowl- 
edge of the tremendous increase in the output of farm and shop. This one deals with the 
distribution of that output. Sea carriage was estimated to be “twenty times as cheap as 
wheeled carriage,”’ a fact sufficient in itself to explain an active coastal trade. And if 
there is anyone left who supposes that, prior to her canal and locomotive age, England 
was a country of isolated and self-sufficing communities, this book will set him right. 
For, above all else, it presents the picture of a large group of busy neighbors who did 
much visiting back and forth, making short trips to near neighbors for the exchange of 
local products and longer journeys to the larger ports whose water communication gave 
them access to rich agricultural and industrial areas in the hinterland. 

One’s chief regret is that there should be so little news of the men who owned and 
managed and manned the boats. They came from all social classes, the author says in 
the one brief paragraph that he devotes to them: great London merchants like George 
Daking, engineers like Captain Perry, small merchant seamen like Evan Longe, and 
“incredulous sailors who saw a merman in the Bristol Channel.”’ Surely there must be 
records of the lives and activities of some of these men in the numerous local collections 
that abound in personal material. The stories of even a few of them would add much to- 
= rounding out the picture, and the book is not so long but that there is room for 
them. 
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A collection of personal accounts written by British soldiers from the time of Charles 
II to the Victorian era. 
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Edited by Dororny L. Powe. and Hitary Jenkinson. London: Surrey County 
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The Wesleys in picture and story. By Joun Westey Funston. Oak Park, IIl.: The au- 
thor, 1939. $1.50. 

The police idea. Its history and evolution in England in the eighteenth century and after. 
By Rerru. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. x +261. $3.00. 
This little volume is ample evidence of the need for a book on the subject indicated 

in its title, though it lacks much of being the book needed. Mr. Reith formulates some 
of the questions, but he does not provide the answers. He makes clear the inadequacy of 
a constabulary, evolved for a rural population and responsible to justices of the peace 
who were influential! figures in their communities, when faced with the task of keeping 
order in the congested areas that began to develop in England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He explodes without difficulty the myth that Englishmen of that time were law 
abiding. The story of the provision by the government of a police necessary to make life 
tenable and property safe and of the reluctance with which the people accepted this 
protection has implications which have escaped Mr. Reith and which for its adequate 
telling would require information he has not gathered. Not only is he careless concern- 
ing the well-known facts of general history, as when he says, for example (p. 37), “Pitt 
resigned office in 1761, and was succeeded by George Grenville who closed the Seven 
Years’ War with the Peace of Paris in 1763’’; he assumes that the forces which finally 
made the provision of a police necessary began to have weight in point of time when he 
elects to begin his book. The statement (p. 41) that “John Wilkes was the first man to 
make serious and sustained political use of the power of the London mob”’ both reveals 
little insight concerning the complicated factors involved in the Wilkes episode and 
leaves remarkably out of account the familiar history of the previous century, at least 
from the time of Shaftesbury and the Popish Plot. Mr. Reith complains much of the 
reluctance of London to give up its ancient privileges and liberties, apparently appreci- 
ating little the honorable part of that corporation in fighting the popular battles of 
earlier centuries. 

The seventeen chapters of the book are divided into two parts, the first eight allotted 
to Pitt and the last nine to Peel. Apparently the younger Pitt is meant, though perhaps 
more space is devoted to the time of the father, whose “brilliant conduct of affairs be- 
tween 1757 and 1761”’ is contrasted with “the feebleness and incompetence of the heads 
of the opposing parliamentary factions,” which produced in other times “periods of 
sloth, chicanery, and incompetence.” A chapter on the preliminary work of Henry 
Fielding is written without the benefit of Governor Cross’s biography. In short, Mr. 
Reith’s book contains many statements that are stimulating and provocative, accom- 
panied by facts sufficient to indicate the need for a better informed and more considered 
treatment of his subject, but otherwise it can be of little use. The s tion in the 
preface of a “remarkable parallel between England’s problem of internal disorder and 
the problem of war disorder in the community of nations which confronts the statesmen 
of the world today” does not mitigate the shortcomings of the “purely historical study”’ 
which the author undertook. 
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control was concerned not only with the gold circulation of Great Britain but also with 
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the flow of new gold into circulation throughout the world. Restoration of the foreign- 
exchange position required (1) the attraction of foreign funds to London, (2) the reduc- 
tion of industrial activity in Great Britain, and (3) the transmission of the deflationary 
effect to foreign countries. “Only the last stage really accomplished the object of the 
rise of the bank rate.”” Failure adequately to perceive these implications of bank-rate 
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situations. The “golden age” of bank-rate policy was, therefore, like other golden ages 
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Au service du Maroc. Charles de Foucauld. By Georcres Gorrie. Paris: Grasset, 1939. 
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Storia della politica inglese nel Sudan. By E. ANcuirrt. (“La civilté contemporanea.’’) 
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to per la storia del risorgimento italiano, “Biblioteca scientifica,”’ II serie: “‘Memo- 
rie,’ Vol. VIII.) Rome: Libreria cremonese, 1937. Pp. 145. L. 10. 

The title of this competent, well-documented little study conceals the fact that it 
deals with the tangled diplomacy which preceded the creation of Italy’s first territorial 
colony in Africa. Giuseppe a had purchased Assab from the local sultans in 1869, 
not for the government of Italy but for the Rubattino Steamship Company. At least 
that was the legal fiction, though the government sponsored Sapeto’s expedition and 
probably furnished the money with which he paid the sultans. At any rate, the nefarious 
activities of the natives (including the murder of an Italian expedition from Assab) and 
the difficulties raised by Egypt, administrator of the caimacamate of Massaua, by 
Turkey, nominal sovereign of the African coast of the Red Sea, and by Great Britain, 
fearful of her route to India all conspired to force the Italian government to clear up the 
status of Assab by taking over its direct administration in 1882. The details of the di- 
plomacy behind this step—covering the period from the middle of 1881 to early 1882— 
are chronicled by the author in an unostentatious and orderly narrative. He seems to 
have explored all the important literature on the subject, especially the various collec- 
tions of diplomatic documents, from which he quotes frequently and in the original lan- 
guage. There is an index of names but no bibliography. 
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O’Swald & Co. By Ernst Heike. Vol. I, 1831-1870. Die Geschichte der Familie Os- 
wald-O’ Swald. (‘‘Forschungen zur hamburgischen Wirtschafts- und deutschen Aus- 
senhandelsgeschichte,”’ No. 1.) Hamburg: Christians, 1939. Pp. 300. Rm. 10. 

Carl Peters. Ein deutsches Schicksal. By Erica zu Kiampen. Notes by Orto Fiecut- 
NER. Berlin: Siep, 1938. Pp. 231. Rm. 4.80. 
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NER GruMPELT. Berlin: Franke, 1939. Pp. 388. Rm. 3.50. 
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Das Deutschtum in Sibirien, Mittelasien und dem Fernen Osten von seinen Anfiingen bis 
in die Gegenwart. By Jakos Stacu. (“‘Schriftenreihe der Stadt der Auslandsdeutsch- 
en,” No. 3.) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1939. Pp. 294. Rm. 6. 

Yesterdays in Persia and Kurdistan. By Freverick G. Coan. Claremont, Calif.: 
Saunders, 1939. $2.50. 

Autobiography of a missionary. 


FAR EAST 


My days of strength. By ANNE Wa.TeER Fearn, M.D. New York: Harpers, 1939. Pp. 
297. $3.00. 
The experiences of a woman doctor in China since 1893. 


Japans Seemacht. Der schnelle Aufstieg im Kampf um Selbstbehauptung und Gleichbe- 
rechtigung in den Jahren 1853-1937. By Gustav JENSEN. Berlin: Siegismund, 1938. 
Pp. 379. 

Lectures on Japan. An outline of the development of the Japanese people and their culture. 
By Inazo Nrros&. Issued under the auspices of the Japanese Council of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 393. 
$2.00. 

These lectures present to the western reader what may be called the “cultural case 
of Japan”’ leading up to the appraisal of her political aims. It is partly a hymn and 
partly a defense. It is a hymn wherever the values of old Japan are discussed and a de- 
fense of everything the Japanese government have ever done to conquer new territories 
for the crown. But in spite of this bias the book has its merits: the refined and subtle 
mind of Dr. Nitobé, well trained in western ideas and realizing which are the standards 
of value in western lands, makes the reader visualize the tremendous differences between 
East and West, which makes it so difficult to grasp this remote and strange world. The 
author, although he is proud of the achievements of his race, is ready to stress the great 
—nay, decisive—influence which other countries—in the past China, the western world 
in modern times—exerted on Japan. It may be that he goes even too far in emphasizing 
this dependency, not giving enough weight to the originality of the Japanese people as 
a whole. It seems even that he underestimates the specific accomplishments of Japanese 
art, its unsurpassed refinement. The lectures on Japanese religion, idea, and values 
give good information on the main patterns of Japanese life. The reader will miss, how- 
ever, a discussion of the conflicts which arise from western cultural imports. Quite dif- 
ferent are the lectures dealing with Japanese politics. There was no need to discuss 
politics at all; but as the author did it, the reader cannot help being taken aback by the 
readiness with which Nitobé not only defends Japanese politics in every detail—which 
he might do, taking a firm stand for his country’s interest—but also tries to explain and 
justify it on the basis of those ideas in which he believes and which are violated or de- 
stroyed by the power-policy of Japan. The reader will close the book with regret, ask- 
ing what the strange ways might have been that led this rich and independent mind to 
accept or even to praise implicitly a philosophy that is the negation of the Weltan- 
schauung which he professes so vividly throughout his lectures. 

Leperer 


Imperial Japan, 1926-1938. By A. Morcan Youna. New York: Morrow, 1938. Pp. 
328. $3.00. English edition: The rise of a pagan state. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1939. 7s. 6d. 

O sebya [About myself]. By G. M. Semenov. Harbin: “Zaria,”’ 1938. Pp. 229. 
Memoirs of the Russian Far East since 1904. 


History of the Netherlands East Indies. By E. S. pe Kuercx. New York: Van Riems- 
dyck, 1938. $15.00. 2 vols. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


The British Empire. By Cuartes F. Muuuett, University of Missouri. New York: 

Holt, 1938. Pp. 768. $3.75. 

Professor Mullett has written a book which contains too many specific faults to merit 
confidence as a history of the British Empire, either in its component parts or as a whole. 
To support this general conclusion, the indication of some typical errors (especially in 
the field of Canadian history) will probably suffice. At no point in any of the negotia- 
tions prior to confederation did the legislature of Nova Scotia or of New Brunswick 
ever ratify the resolutions of the Quebec Conference of 1864 (as is stated on p. 513) or 
the resolutions of the London Conference of 1866 (which Professor Mullett ignores). 
Any meaning that may be discerned in the statement upon the composition of the Ca- 
nadian senate, “The number is proportional to the population” (p. 514), is wrong. The 
clumsy statement, “Later an intercolonial line connected the Maritime provinces with 
the interior” (p. 525), leaves unmentioned the fact that the construction of the Inter- 
colonial Railway was one of the essential conditions of confederation. Nothing is said 
of Macdonald’s Canadian Pacific charter of 1880 or of Laurier’s National Transconti- 
nental-Grand Trunk Pacific project of 1903. And neither text nor map makes any refer- 
ence to that interesting episode in imperial relations, the Labrador boundary dispute. 

Nor are the errors of omission and commission confined to the history of Canada 
alone. The description of the Government of India Bill of 1935 fails to distinguish the 
two stages of “provincial autonomy”’ and “all-India federation.” Neither text nor map 
takes notice of Canberra, the federal capital of Australia, or of the Trans-Australian 
Railway. In the general history of the empire, no mention is made of the Declaratory 
Act of 1778, the Enabling Act of 1846, or the institution of the statutory Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in 1833 (this last omission being all the more regrettable 
in consequence of the disruptive results of a long-line interpretation by the Judicial 
Committee of the British North America Act.) And while Mr. Mullett may himself be- 
lieve that the Imperial Conference of 1923 “‘accomplished nothing” (p. 345) and that 
the achievements of the Imperial Conference of 1930 “were negligible” (p. 346), he must 
surely be contra mundum in this view. The book is admirably adapted to the needs of 
students of a highly skeptical disposition. 

C. P. Wricut 


Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. By G. T. Garratt. New York: Coward-McCann, 

1939. $2.50. 

An introduction to the history of Bermuda. By Wesiey Frank Craven. New York: 

Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, 1938. Pp. 173. $2.00. 

The English in Bermuda, 1609-24, is the theme of Dr. Craven’s compact, realistic, 
well-written, and generally excellent study. Here is the best account of the process of 
colonization that has been done for a single English colony. The strength of the study 
issues from the author's perception of the interests and motives which inspired early 
English colonizers. He shows how methods grew out of purpose and how experience 
modified methods so as to produce new policies. And his grasp of the issues at stake has 
enabled him to assemble a mass of detail in a manner that clarifies the subject and yields 
a unified, convincing result. The story begins with the forced visit to Bermuda in 1609 
of Sir George Somers and other English adventurers. One outcome was the enlarging 
of the territory of the Virginia Company (1612) to include the Bermudas. Then fol- 
lowed the organization of the Bermuda Company in November, 1612, the promoters of 
which were also leaders of the Virginia Company. The efforts they bestowed on Ber- 
muda caused them to neglect Virginia during the years 1612-19, a time when Bermuda 
was the focus of the English colonial experiment. The Bermuda scheme called for a 
combination of corporate and individual action. The company reserved to itself one- 
fourth of the land, which it sought to make productive with settlers supported by its 
capital stock in order to provide food reserves and to pay the costs of government, reli- 
gion, defense, and industrial experiments. Individual proprietors were to receive three- 
fourths of the land, to be cultivated for their profit by tenants whom they transported 
to the colony. Many things happened. Tobacco-growing soon brought about a shift 
from diversified production by “share-croppers”’ to plantations manned by indentured 
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servants and slaves. Secondly, as the corporate activities proved to be unduly burden- 
some to the company it cut down its control and transferred many of the common enter- 
prises and expenses to the proprietors. Since this policy required taxes and titles from 
the proprietors, it explains why the company set up an elected assembly in 1620. Unlike 
the Virginia Company, the Bermuda Company did not forfeit its charter in 1624. The 
former, by retaining a large measure of control over Virginia, lost large sums of money, 
incurred the blame for the tragic fate of the colony (1619-23), and became discredited in 
the eyes of investors and the king’s advisers. The Bermuda Company, on the other 
hand, by shifting many of its burdens to the proprietors, did not dissipate large funds 
and thus escaped the blame for mishaps that occurred in the islands. 
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Pp. 1001. 25s. 

Recollections, political and personal. By E. M. MacDona.p, Toronto: Ryerson Press, 
1939. Pp. 584. $2.50. 
Recollections of thirty years of Canadian politics. 

Kruger days. Reminiscences of Dr. W. J. Leyds. By Kees van Hoek. London: South 
Africa Publishing Co., 1939. 2s. 

A pioneer looks back. By J. B. Taytor. London: Hutchinson, 1939. Pp. 248. 18s. 
Experiences in South Africa before the Boer War. 


Melina Rorke. By Herseir. London: Harrap, 1939. Pp. 286. 10s. 6d. 
Life in South Africa during and after the Boer War. 


African odyssey. By Josern Crap. London: Gifford, 1989. Pp. 286. 12s. 6d. 
Reminiscences of one of the pioneers in the opening up of Matabeleland. 

A concise history of the Indian people. By H. G. Rawxiinson. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 

England und Indien. Zur Geschichte ihrer Beziehungen, By Fritz Ernst. (“Die Welt 
als Geschichte,” No. 2.) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1939. Pp. 52. Rm. 1.20. 

Clive of Plassey. By A. Mervyn Davies. London: Nicholson & Watson, 1939. Pp. 
584. 25s. 

History of the 1st battalion, 6th Rajputana Rifles. By Lizurenant-Cotonex F. H. 
James. Aldershot: Gale & Polden, 1939. 20s. 
A unit which came into existence in 1775. 


Thomas Parry, free merchant, Madras, 1768-1824. By G. H. Hopason. Madras: Hig- 
ginbotham, 1939. R. 5. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The movement for the acquisition of all Mexico, 1846-1848. By Joun Dovatas Pirrs 
Futter, professor of history, Virginia Military Institute. (“Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity studies in historical and political science,’ Ser. LIV, No. 1.) Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. 174. $2.00. 

This monograph contains a thorough and judicious treatment of the subject. It is 
based on an examination of debates in congress, correspondence and diaries of various 
political leaders, and the columns of some forty-five newspapers and periodicals. In 
four chapters the author traces with precision the background, emergence, growth, and 
subsidence of the movement to acquire the whole of Mexico, a movement which culmi- 
ated in 1847 and rapidly declined after the first two or three months of the following year. 
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The author’s conclusions are clearly and convincingly stated. At the outset the - 
sionist movement in the United States was based largely on pride of empire, land hun- 
ger, and other forms of acquisitiveness and greed; but e ionism was gradually ra- 
tionalized until one of its dynamics became a sort of idealism which may be described 
as a desire to extend the area of freedom and achieve a civilizing mission. In reference to 
Mexico, the most numerous devotees of expansion were to be found in the North and 
West rather than in the South, and among the opponents of slavery rather than among 
its friends. Three men, far more than any others, saved Mexico from further mutilation 
in 1847-48. They were James K. Polk, Nicholas P. Trist, and John C. Calhoun, 
cially Trist and Calhoun, It will be observed that all three were from the South. 
truth is that southerners felt either that slavery could not thrive beyond the Rio 
Grande or that the expansion of slavery would weaken the institution. A few of them 
also desired to avoid arousing a violent sectional issue. For several years historians have 
been approaching these conclusions. Dr. Fuller supplies the crucial evidence and states 
them admirably. One seldom finds a better doctor's dissertation. 
J. Frep Rirry 


Papers of John Davis Long, 1897-1904. Edited by GAaRpNER WELD ALLEN. Boston: 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 1939. Pp. 464. $4.00. 
Correspondence during his service as secretary of the navy. 

Forty years after. By Private St. Louis. Boston: Chapman & Grimm, 1939. $2.00. 
An account of the battle of San Juan Hill by a participant. 

Papers of the Hawaiian Historical Society. No. 20, Papers read before the Society, Novem- 
ber 18, 1938. Honolulu: The Printshop, 1939. Pp. 113. 
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Johannes Mabillon und die Schweizer Benediktiner. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der his- 
torischen Quellenforschung im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert. By Gait Hemr. St. Gall: 
Leobuchhandlung, 1938. Pp. 468. Fr. 25. 


Elie Halévy, 1870-1937. Paris: Ecole libre des sciences politiques, 1988. Pp. 39. 

This small volume is a collection of thirteen short essays and notes, written in ap- 
preciation of Elie Halévy, after his death, by friends, colleagues, and former students. 
All of these essays have appeared in various French and English publications and have 
been collected into this single volume to honor one of the greatest of modern French his- 
torians, who was for many years professor of the Ecole libre des sciences politiques. 
Each essay is an expression of deep respect for Halévy as a man and as a historian and 
emphasizes his passion for truth, his scientific honesty, and his scrupulous documenta- 
tion. All pay tribute to his greatest work, Histoire du peuple anglais au XIX° siécle. 
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